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1 Introduction to the problem 


1.1 The problem: Why does Paul use reason language in Rom 
12.1? 


The goal of this book is to explain Paul’s surprising use of reason language in 
Romans 12.1 (Aoyıkög).' Paul does not use the word Aöyog or Aoyıkög at an earlier 
point in the letter in a way that might prepare us for its appearance in Rom 12.1.” 
This word never appears in the Greek traditions of the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha (the “Septuagint”). And yet he uses it in this important transition 
in the letter's argument (Rom 12.1- 2): 

(1a) I invite you therefore, brothers, by the mercies of God, 


1 In a more restricted sense, we use the term "reason language in Rom 12.1" (sometimes just 
“reason language") specifically for Paul's use of Aoyıköc. Of course, in a broader sense “reason 
language", in discussing Greco-Roman texts, should include other Greek terms (in some of their 
senses), such as äAoyog, yvwun, dtaAoyıonög, Stadoyifeo8at, Stavoeiv, Sidvota, &vObpmotc, ëv- 
voto, EUPPWV, Eruotnun, riyguovikóc, Kapdta, AoyiZeoBat, Aoyıonög, Aoytotikóc, Adyos, vociv, 
voepóc, VÓNA, VONOLG, voüc, TTVEÜHA, ooqío, ooqóc, OUVEOLG, OVVETÖG, PPV, qpoveiv, q(póvnpo, 
«póvnots, qpóviuoc, or Latin terms, such as animus, cogitatio, consilium, intellectus, mens, pru- 
dentia, ratio, rationalis, spiritus. In particular, for Paul, the term votc, given its use in Rom 12.2 
(nETOHOPPODOBE TÅ Avakaıvwoeı TOD voóc), and elsewhere (in Romans 1.28, 7.23, 7.25, 11.34, 14.5; 
cf. 1 Cor 1.10, 2.16, 14.14 — 15, 14.19, Phil 4.7), but also such terms as voeiv (Rom 1.20), Aoyıouög 
(Rom 2.15), and perhaps certain uses of Aoyíteo0ot (Rom 6.11, 8.18, 14.14) seem relevant here. 
While a fully integral approach with regards to the reason language used in Rom 12.1- 2 
might be desirable (cf., for instance, van Kooten 2008), our focus has been more restricted in 
terms of how we have evaluated the contextual material. That is to say, in our exploration of 
Paul's intellectual contexts, we have investigated texts using a broader range of reason language 
(see section 3.1) as well as focussing on the term Aoytkóg (chapter 2), but we have not evaluated 
the full range of implications of the contextual parallels for all aspects of reason language in 
Paul. This is because the main intuition this study explores (and defends) is that the Epictetean 
parallels, especially 1.16 and 1.6, are the best key to understanding Aoyikóg in Rom 12.1, and 
thus, though this coheres better with certain interpretations of votc, we have not approached 
Rom 12.1 from the angle of a combination of insights into Paul's *anthropological terms" (as 
in Jewett 1971, or, more recently, Schnelle 2014, 577—588). This has determined our focus. 
While we have studied Rom 1.18 — 32 closely, due to its noted links with Romans 12.1- 2, we 
have not, for instance, discussed Rom 7.23 - 25. We probe into some implications of our results 
for reading voüg in Rom 12.2 in section 6.4, though of course this could be explored further. Our 
focus has thus been not on reconstructing Paul's psychology, but on how his use of reason lan- 
guage in Rom 12.1 points to the idea of a human vocation, in conversation with philosophical 
tradition, and how Paul applies this to Christ-followers in Rome. 
2 He does use the lexeme Aöyog in Rom 3.4; 9.6, 9, 28; 13.9; 14.12; 15.18. But the sense is not the 
relevant one. 
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(1b) to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, 
(1c) which is your reason-related (Aoyıkög) service-to-God (Aatpeia). 

(2a) Do not be conformed to this world, 

(2b) but be transformed by the renewing of your mind, 

(2c) so that you may discern what it is God wants 

(2d) - the good and acceptable and complete. 


Modern readers may find Paul's use of reason language surprising because it is 
taken for granted that Paul writes about “religion” and that “religion” and “rea- 
son" are somewhat antithetical.“ For an explanation of Paul's use, however, the 
relevant question is how the ancients used reason language and what they 
thought such language might imply. Hence, this book is going to explore central 
strands from the broad philosophical and wider cultural traditions that centre on 
the theme of reason within ancient discourse. 

Interpreters of Paul have adduced many parallels that use the word Aoyıkög 
in attempts to explain Paul's language here by a reconstruction of some tradi- 
tionsgeschichtlich *background". But some of these reconstructions have too 
readily assumed that the relevant texts belong to certain already fixed categories 
(“religion”, “ethics”, etc.). We propose here a fresh reading of some of these texts 
in terms of different categories. These emerge from our reading of the wider tra- 
dition and are needed for an explanation of what Paul is doing in Rom 12.1- 2. 

Among these parallels, there is a famous passage by the philosopher Epicte- 
tus, Discourse 1.16.20 - 21, which has often been cited but without appreciating 
its full force because it has never before been fully explored in its own right 
with a view to explaining Paul's language in Rom 12.1. This study provides an 
in-depth reading of Epictetus 1.16 in its own context and suggests that this 
text may offer the best parallel for understanding what Paul is doing in Rom 12.1. 

In order properly to appreciate Epictetus 1.16 as a parallel, such a reading 
needs to look at the role of the section cited by the interpreters (1.16.20) in the 


3 This translation is the NRSV with significant and substantial changes. The translation of Aoyt- 
Kög as “reason-related” is an attempt not to preempt the exegesis by a definite choice (though it 
does hold on to the fact that reason is in view, and not, for instance, a mere contrast to *outward 
physical ritual" or something of the sort). The verse division will be used in the following dis- 
cussion throughout. A similar division is made by Reichert 2001, 230. 

4 The category of religion can be problematic in the application to phenomena of the ancient 
world if the notion is saturated mainly by modern experience (cf. Nongbri 2013). We use it 
here with an awareness of the difficulty. Similarly, a notion like “reason” undergoes significant 
shifts in scope and contexts between the ancient and the modern world. It will be important for 
our argument to work out some of these differences and to take them into account for our inter- 
pretation of Paul's use of reason language. 
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light of the entire Discourse (1.16 as a whole). Furthermore, it needs to contextu- 
alise the parallel on the map of ancient philosophy and within its broader cul- 
tural setting. Our reading shows that the broader rubric to which it belongs is 
ancient discourse on what it means to be human and more specifically discourse 
about the role of human beings within the cosmos. 

This identification rests on three characteristics of such discourse. First, the 
human endowment with reason and speech (the two go closely together for an- 
cient views) is taken to be one of the most prominent characterisations of what 
makes humans human, of that which is peculiar to human beings (at least in the 
earthly sphere). Second, this view is given expression in the definition of human 
beings as “mortal rational animals” (0vrjrà Aoyıka Coa). And third, it is assumed 
that looking at a thing’s peculiarity, and especially that of which something is 
uniquely capable, provides a reliable guide to determine its function, end, and 
purpose. In this way speaking about human beings as those endowed with rea- 
son can function, within the ancient cultural encyclopedia,’ as a way of claiming 
that this or that way of living is that to which humans are meant to aspire. 

At this point there are profound intellectual and cultural differences be- 
tween the ancient views on humans and their role in the wider world and 
those prevalent in the modern West. For the purpose of a historical exegesis 
of Paul’s reason language it is important to be aware of them. The ancient con- 
ception of human reason is that which allows us to be in touch with the world. 
The world, then, is understood as a place of meaning with which human beings 
need to be in touch in order to realise their purpose.° While not universally ac- 
cepted, such a view is a fixed part of the ancient social imaginary. But this per- 
spective is almost unintelligible to the modern Western outlook, in which reason 
has been described as more instrumental, concerned with finding means rather 
than determining ends, and in which the world is made up of stuff that is not 
concerned with the affairs and worries of humankind, and so meaning has to 
be constructed and projected, rather than “seen”. The classical definition of 
human beings as “mortal rational animals” no longer commands widespread as- 
sent and, in any case, would be understood to mean something quite different 
now, given the shifts in how we understand the world, ourselves and human rea- 
son.’ This implies the need for a method that looks at broader contexts than the 
usual traditionsgeschichtlich approaches. 


5 For the term see Eco 1976 and Eco 1984. 
6 Cf. Ch. Taylor 1975, 6-7. 
7 These shifts have been charted in great detail by Ch. Taylor 2007. 
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1.2 A new solution in outline 


Looking at the relevant parallel texts and especially at the work of Epictetus sug- 
gests explaining Paul’s use of reason language in Rom 12.1 as an allusion to the 
definition of human beings as animals endowed with reason. This understand- 
ing is prominent in ancient philosophical as well as broader cultural discus- 
sions. The definition of human beings in terms of rationality condenses central 
themes of ancient anthropology and needs to be understood within the horizon 
of the ancient cultural encyclopedia. Within this horizon, it is natural to assume 
what might seem strange to many today, namely that human beings have a pur- 
pose and function within the cosmos, understood as a larger and ordered whole, 
and that this function has to do with their unique position in the order of things. 
Humanity’s position in the cosmos is based upon their endowment with reason. 
We argue that Paul is aware of these traditions and expects his readers to under- 
stand him as making a point about the endowment with reason as the human 
proprium in Rom 12.1. 

Broadly, the argument is as follows: human beings are understood in many 
Greco-Roman contexts as having a role in the wider cosmos and that role is 
based on their place and their unique capacity. This capacity is founded upon 
the human endowment with reason which enables humans to fulfil their pur- 
pose if they use reason rightly. Among those texts which discuss what it 
means to be human and share the idea that human beings have a purpose in 
the cosmos? one will find different conceptions of what that purpose is concrete- 
ly, what the cosmos is like, how it is to be understood, and what the right exer- 
cise of reason entails. Nevertheless, there is agreement on these points in general 
terms: that humans have a role in the cosmos, that this role is based on what is 
constitutive for humans and makes them distinct, and that what constitutes their 
distinctness, on earth, is human reason. We argue in this book that Paul too en- 
dorses these general points and that in Rom 12.1 he draws on the philosophical 
traditions and language relevant to discourse about such themes. Human beings 
have a role in the larger cosmos and their reason gives them the potential, given 
certain conditions, to fulfil that role. 

But explaining that Paul uses reason language in Rom 12.1 in order to make a 
point about the human role in the cosmos in a way that is intelligible within the 
ancient encyclopedia does not yet provide an answer to what he thinks the role 
of human beings is concretely and why he would choose to talk about this in his 


8 This assumption would not be shared by Epicureans and Pyrrhonists for example. 
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letter to the Romans. To get at this, the textual unit Rom 12.1-2 needs to be un- 
derstood in its place in the letter and in relation to the overall aims of the letter. 

Rom 12.1-2 is an important transition between the argument of Rom 1-11 
and of Rom 12-16. Most scholars accept that both parts belong together despite 
their noticeable differences, which have been variously characterised as a tran- 
sition from a dogmatic section to one about ethics, or from a theoretical to an 
applied section. Just how these two parts belong together is a matter of ongoing 
debate and is tied up with larger questions in Pauline scholarship, such as how 
“theology” and “ethics” (or the “indicative” and the “imperative”) relate in Paul, 
a question that owes much of its felt urgency to the fact that it can be used as a 
platform to debate the modern theological questions about “justification by 
faith” and what this doctrine is thought to imply about human “works”. It can 
also sometimes be framed as the distinction between theory and praxis, where 
Paul first teaches his hearers what to think and then goes on to tell them 
what to do.’ More recent scholarship sees these ways of characterising the 
parts and their relationship as inadequate and has come up with attempts to in- 
tegrate them more closely.'? The exegesis of Rom 12.1- 2 as the transitional piece 
plays an important part in these ongoing debates. Our novel explanation of why 
Paul uses reason language in Rom 12.1-2 has implications for this debate and 
offers a contribution to these recent attempts at integrating “theology” and “eth- 
ics”. 

In order to state how our explanation of Paul’s reason language in Rom 12.1 
contributes to the integration of these broader categories in which Paul’s thought 
is discussed, we need to answer the larger question of what the overall aims of 
Paul’s writing the letter were. Paul is writing his letter to the communities of 
Christ-followers in Rome, which he has not himself founded, but in whose 
ways of living together he seems to have an interest and which he includes in 
his plans for the future. Our study joins those interpretations that see Paul con- 
cerned with the formation of particular kinds of communities and hold that Paul 
wrote Romans to promote a particular way of living in these communities.” Paul 
understands his own role as that of an “apostle of the Gentiles” (Rom 11.13) and 


9 Wenschkewitz 1932, 125 speaks of a “darlegende[r]” and a “ermahnende[r] Teil.” 

10 On this question, see Zimmermann 2007 and Horn and Zimmermann 2009. 

11 Stowers 2011 problematises the concept of “community” in socio-historical analyses of 
groups of Christ-followers where its unreflective use as a descriptive term might suggest more 
social and ideological similarity than can be established. For our purposes, however, the term 
is useful, as our goal is not a socio-historical description of the groups Paul addresses, but 
an analysis of the kind of aims Paul might have had in addressing them and with the picture 
he presents in his writing. 
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he writes his letter to a partly unknown audience. Thus he is introducing himself 
through expounding at great length what his own ministry is about at the same 
time as he is trying to win them for or further encourage them in a certain way of 
living in these communities. 

What is this way of living about? This we submit is the relevant question. 
Paul’s basic belief is that Jesus of Nazareth is Israel’s messiah, who died and 
was raised to new life, and that these recent events have marked the inaugura- 
tion of a new age, in which a new way of life has become possible for human 
beings, one in which they can aspire to genuine humanness. Other philosophical 
and cultural traditions of antiquity similarly operate with the idea of genuine hu- 
manness to commend their version of the best life. In texts that operate with the 
idea of humans having a role in the wider cosmos, the idea of genuine human- 
ness can take the form of fulfilling the human purpose. When the purpose for 
humans corresponds to a divine intention we will speak of a “human calling” 
or a “human vocation”, that is, the idea that human beings have a task in life 
that originates in the divine sphere or involves essential reference to that sphere 
(however it is conceived) and that is incumbent upon human beings as such.” 
Such ideas have wider currency within ancient philosophical and wider cultural 
traditions. Again, some of the texts in which these ideas become most clear are 
from the philosopher Epictetus. It is highly significant for our thesis that Epicte- 
tus 1.16, which serves as the most important parallel for the reason language in 
Rom 12.1, is a text in which the idea of a human calling also comes to a partic- 
ularly clear articulation. Language about the human endowment with reason is 
often employed in ancient texts to speak about a human role in the cosmos. 
Some texts go even further in such a way that one may speak of the idea of a 
human vocation.” Epictetus clearly shares in the broader tradition that assumes 
some role and purpose of human beings, but at some points also goes further 
and expresses the idea of a human calling. 


12 We need to state at the outset that though Paul uses the lexeme family kaAeiv our use of the 
term "calling" or *vocation" is not dependent in the first place on what he is trying to say in 
passages in which these words occur (though that is not to say it is unrelated). 

13 As an example: Aristotle's God, as described in the Metaphysics (1072b 18 — 24), is not con- 
cerned with the individual human thinker (the object of his thought is himself and thus at best 
he considers the world only indirectly, in its general features) and yet Aristotle describes the life 
of contemplation as one of the highest forms of life in which the thinker most nearly approaches 
the divine mode of existence, and in this way even transcends the merely human level (cf. EN 
1177a 12-18, 1177b 26-31). Thus, there is a role in the order of the whole, based on human rea- 
son, which to fulfil is better than not to do so, even though it does not originate in a concern of 
God with the human. 
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If Epictetus is indeed the best parallel for understanding Paul’s use of reason 
language in Rom 12.1, as we argue, then we may ask whether Paul too, in the ar- 
gument of Romans, refers not only to a human role in the cosmos, but even, 
going further, to the idea of a human vocation. In this book we seek to show 
that the idea of a human vocation is (a) present in the argument of Rom 1-11, 
(b) makes excellent sense of the use of the reason language in Rom 12.1 in the 
light of ancient traditions, and especially the parallels in Epictetus, and (c) un- 
derlies the vision of community life which is expressed in Rom 12-16. Further- 
more, it is a particular version of the idea of a human vocation that (d) contrib- 
utes to the integration of Paul’s theology and ethics. By considering Paul’s 
writing to the Romans as part of the ancient discourse on what it means to be 
human and the discussion of what the human role is within the cosmos, our 
reading goes against the grain of many interpretations that operate with a clas- 
sical understanding of sin, salvation and justification in terms of systematic the- 
ologies which were worked out later. (This does not of course set up an antithesis 
where one has to choose between a vocational reading and a soteriological one 
as though the two are mutually exclusive.) To make sense of this claim we need 
to consider more closely the shape such a human vocation might take in Paul’s 
argument in Romans. 

We submit that for Paul, too, the form of life in which genuine humanness is 
now available is a human calling, a human vocation of a particular sort: it is a 
messianic existence that takes its bearings from the events of the death and res- 
urrection of Jesus and which aims at living in ways that conform best to the pur- 
pose of the new age which has been inaugurated in the resurrection of the mes- 
siah. Paul proclaims the good news about the death and resurrection of Jesus 
and he aims to foster communal life which best witnesses to these events and 
their implications. Paul is a Jew who believes the messiah has come and that 
this Christ event has important consequences for Gentiles who can now be res- 
cued from dehumanising idolatry and become members of the messianic com- 
munities he intends to promote without them having to become Jews and get cir- 
cumcised. The way in which Jews and Gentiles live together in these 
communities is precisely an important part of the new way of being human in 
which the old divisions are overcome - though overcome only Ev Xptot@. 

From this sketch it becomes clear why the idea of a human vocation should 
be suitable for Paul: Paul believes that humans everywhere are called to respond 
appropriately to the good news of the death and resurrection of Jesus, the mes- 
siah of Israel, to be baptised and to become part of the new communities that 
witness to these events and hence, to become part of the “new creation” 
which Paul believes is launched in these events. This is the genuinely human ex- 
istence available in the light of the Christ event. It means understanding the 
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world in the light of God’s action in Christ and responding appropriately by 
doing things and saying things which give the best expression to the good 
news and which conform to the new age being launched. If we formulate the 
structure of this vocation more abstractly, we might say that humans are sup- 
posed to come to know what is true about God and the world and to give expres- 
sion to this understanding by their actions and speech. We will refer to this as 
humans producing the appropriate signs.“ The general structure of the vocation 
as outlined here (getting in touch with truth about God and the world and pro- 
ducing appropriate signs) is, we argue, an important part of Paul's argument in 
Romans 1 and Romans 6. It is also exactly the structure we find, once more, in 
Epictetus, not only in Discourse 1.16 but also elsewhere.” 

Of course, there are considerable differences between Paul and Epictetus 
(and the broader traditions which find expression in his writings): eschatology, 
the conception of God, the role of a messiah and so on. But in both we find the 
idea of a human vocation and of a certain structure to that vocation which at a 
general level is the same. And both aspects are combined with a particular use of 
reason language and ideas about the human endowment with reason. Studying 
Epictetus for these themes and bringing out the full force of the parallels enables 
us better to explain what is going on in Rom 12.1 and to detect already earlier in 
the argument the importance of the idea of a human vocation and even its struc- 
ture. But while Paul shares this structure with Epictetus he goes even further in 
making the human response instrumental in the further purposes of God: hu- 
mans are to understand what God has done in Jesus and to produce appropriate 
signs, which both signal their liberation as human beings and can become the 
occasion for others to come to learn the truth about what has happened. 
Those who belong to the messianic communities are to use their reason to 
find the appropriate signs in a particular situation which may allow others to 
get in touch with that reality and become part of it by joining the network of mes- 
sianic communities. If being truly human means fulfilling the human calling, 
and if the human calling is to produce signs of the truth about God and the 
world, and if, as Paul believes, that truth is that the God of Israel has raised 
Jesus, the crucified messiah, then genuinely human action consists in living in 
such a way as best to produce signs of that truth. 

Paul, then, is promoting a certain way of life which he understands to be the 
fulfilment of genuine humanness. By drawing on a philosophical and cultural 
tradition on humans as the beings endowed with reason and as such having a 


14 For our use of the term “sign production", see section 1.4 below. 
15 See section 4.5. 
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role in the cosmos, he presents the community life he advocates - the appropri- 
ate response to the Christ event — as being the fulfilment of the cultural aspira- 
tions for genuine humanness. 

We can state our main claim then as follows: by using reason language in 
Rom 12.1, Paul alludes to widely known philosophical and cultural traditions 
about the role of human beings in the cosmos. Doing so enables him to present 
his ideal of living and working in the communities of Christ-followers as the ful- 
filment of the human vocation and of the aspirations to genuine humanness, 
which is an effective protreptic means in ancient discourse. This contributes to 
his overall goal of fostering communities which witness to the Christ event 
and coheres with his theological view that in Christ a new way of being 
human has been launched in which Jews and Gentiles together, as renewed 
human beings, are able to praise God (Rom 15.6). 

How, then, is this form of the idea of a human vocation a contribution to the 
integration of theology and ethics? The key is to see that the community life Paul 
seeks to foster is itself an integrated kind of existence, in which coming to under- 
stand what has been revealed about God and the world in what happened to 
Christ (theology) and living in such a way as to make this understanding the 
basis of one's actions (ethics) inseparably belong together. The idea of a 
human vocation bridges the “is” and the “ought”, to use the modern formula- 
tion, because the “is” itself is understood to be normatively charged, but the 
“ought” is responsive to the “is” because the signs to be produced are those 
which express the truth of the “is” that has been grasped by the knower. 
While ancient philosophy calibrated its “ethics” to be in tune with “physics”, 
for Paul a new age has been inaugurated in the messiah, and therefore the 
new vocation is based on a new kind of thinking in relation to what might be 
called a “new physics”. 

We have now stated the problem which this book seeks to explain, indicated 
the wider significance of the issues involved, and given an outline of our expla- 
nation. It remains for us in this introductory chapter to do the following things. 
First, we will present a brief overview of previous attempts at explaining Paul’s 
use of reason language (1.3). To a considerable extent these attempts come down 
to a choice of the texts deemed to be parallels. Second, we will discuss our no- 
tions of “vocation”, “genuine humanness” and “sign production” (1.4). Third, we 
will give an overview of the chapters of our book (1.5). 
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1.3 Previous explanations 


In this section our aim is to outline the main approaches to answering why Paul 
uses the language of Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1. We are in the fortunate position that a 
recent contribution of Scott and the discussion of Reichert already give a good 
account of the main interpretations of Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1." Since both accounts 
agree in dividing the main solutions into three similar categories, it seems best 
first to discuss previous solutions in terms of the structure of their account and 
then to indicate other solutions in a second step. Finally, we will indicate why 
another approach is needed. 

The three main interpretations, according to Reichert and Scott, assign to 
Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1 either the meaning “reasonable” (“vernünftig”), “spiritual” 
(“geistlich”) or “genuine, true, authentic” (“wahr, eigentlich"). 


1.3.1 Aoyıkög as “reasonable” 


The first solution proceeds on the assumption that the sense of Aoyıkög must be 
related to reason. An example is Betz, when he explains that Paul calls the Aa- 
Tpeia of Rom 12.1 Aoyıkög “weil es ‘vernünftig’ ist, so zu handeln.”’® This inter- 
pretation takes Aoyıkög to express a sense related to reason, and treats it as ex- 
pressing a judgment upon an action.?? 

Some interpretations which determine Paul’s overall topic to be the true 
form of worship or cult (mainly based on the image of sacrifice in 12.1b and 
the cultic meaning of Aatpeia) then develop this as an apologetic statement: 
Paul describes what the Jesus-followers do in their meetings, where they do 
not offer animal sacrifice, and Paul assures them that even though they are de- 
prived of sacrifice, it is still reasonable what they do. 

Or it could be construed as part of a polemical statement, for instance, di- 
rected against pagan forms of sacrifice (which by implication may be cast as irra- 
tional).?? 


16 Scott 2018, 517-525. Reichert 2001, 238 - 241. 

17 Scott 2018, 517, 519, 524. Reichert 2001, 240 - 241. 

18 Betz 1988, 212. 

19 So also Evans 1979, 19 (“rational”). 

20 A combination is Walter 1979, 437: Paul defends the “kultlos[e] Gottesdienst der Gemeinde" 
and calls it *[u]nser ‘sinnvoller Gottesdienst", but at the same time he attacks “[k]ultische 
Handlungen der euch geláufigen Art" as "sinnlos". 
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In a third variant, this sense is developed as the “logical” response to what 
God has done or to what has been explained in the previous argument.” Some- 
times the subject of evaluation is even God.” 

The problem with these interpretations is that the word Aoyıkög is not used 
to express direct judgments upon actions as Scott's detailed semantic analysis of 
Aoyıkög has shown.” 


1.3.2 Aoywóc as “spiritual” 


The second type of solution assumes that Aoyıkög means “spiritual” in the sense 
of “non-material” or *non-physical."^ The Aatpeia in Rom 12.1 is contrasted 
with forms of worship in which material offerings or animal sacrifice are em- 
ployed. These solutions often assume that Aoyıkög is used in Rom 12.1 to say 
something that could be expressed by nvevpatıkóç. As parallels they point to 
1 Peter 2.5 (nvevnarıkag 0voíac).^ Other parallels often adduced are from the 
Hermetic writings (for instance Corp. herm. 1.31. [Aoytxàg Bvotag]; 13.18 [6 oóq 
Aöyog 6r eno Duvei oé. 60 époU SFat TO nv Adyw, Aoyur|v Ovotav]) in 
which it is assumed that they establish a sense of Aoyıkög which means “spiri- 
tual."?* But the difficulty for this interpretation is that it is hard to see why Paul 
should have used a rare word (in the LXX and the NT) like Aoytkóc, when he 


21 Scott cites Bryant 2004, 287 for this option. 

22 McCartney 1991, 128: "the sacrifices which are reasonable for God to expect." 

23 Scott 2018, 517-518. Though Scott does not point this out, the world eŭàoyoç would be used 
in such a sense. 

24 E.g. Käsemann 1980, 313. Dunn 1988b, 706. Even though he glosses as “rational”, in effect 
the position of Ferguson 1980, 1165 amounts to this second type, as he explains the Aoyud| Àa- 
Tpela as “a service to God that proceeds from man’s spiritual nature, the highest part of his 
being." 

25 1 Peter 2.2 (TO AoytKov &SoAov yada) is the only other occurrence of Aoyıkög in the New Testa- 
ment. In contrast to Romans, in 1 Peter there is a use of the word Aöyog that is relevant for the 
interpretation of Aoyıkög, namely 1 Peter 1.23 (81à Adyou (ovrog 0£00). The recipients of the letter 
are described as born anew (&vayeyevvnpévoy through the Adyos of God, which here means the 
word of God as becomes clear by the explanation in 1 Peter 1.25 (pfjuo), which applies the word 
of God in Isa 40.6 - 8 to the word that was announced in the gospel (tò pfjna TO evayyeAtoEv eig 
opc). The metaphor of being born anew for a conversion is then extended in 1 Peter 2.2, where 
the newborn infants (äptıyevvnta Bp£pn), that is those who were born anew by responding to 
the word of the gospel, are encouraged to long for the milk which is characterised as both Aoyt- 
kög and &SoAo¢ (without deceit, unadulterated). Thus many have seen there a reference to the 
*milk of the word" (see McCartney 1991, 128). 

26 Scott, however, argues that Corp. herm. 1.31 should be rendered “rational” (2018, 522). 
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might have chosen the much more frequent nvevnarıkög. There is little evidence 
that Aoyıkög is used in such a sense” and so an implausible tradition has to be 
reconstructed, which assumes such a sense in mystical circles about which we 
remain in the dark.” 


1.3.3 Aoyıkög as “genuine” 


The third type of solution assumes that Aoyıkög is used not to describe a property 
of the Aatpeia, but to mark it as the authentic form in contrast to others.?? Wilck- 
ens, for instance, describes the function of the adjective as “den wahren Kult von 
der Vielfalt der vorhandenen, aber uneigentlichen Kulte zu unterscheiden."?? 
Again it is hard to find evidence where Aoyıkög is used in this sense. Strack 
points to T. Levi 3.6 (ripooqépovot 6€ Kupiw óopriv £0o68(ac Aoyıkrıv, Kal àvatpo- 
KTOV TTPOOPOPAV),” which describes a scene of heavenly worship, but it is far 
from clear that this text should be interpreted in this way.?? Furthermore, it is 
possible that T. Levi 3.6 is a Christian interpolation.? 


1.3.4 Aoyıkög as “communicating” (Reichert) 


Having argued against all of the first three readings, Reichert proposes a sense of 
Aoyıkög which corresponds to Aöyog as “speech” or “speaking”. Reichert claims 
1 Peter 2.2 for her reading (“sprechende, truglose Milch").?^ She discusses several 
examples where Aoyıkög is used in such a sense (e.g. Plutarch, Cor. 38.3 [pépeot 
Aoyıkoig] as “organs for speech") or Philo, Mos. 1.84°° and a few others). Howev- 
er, having discussed examples in which Aoyıkög is used to refer to speech in a 
regular sense, she then applies this sense to Rom 12.1 in a transferred sense, 
for which she has not offered examples. She renders the Aoyıkr) Aatpeia as a 


27 Cf. Scott 2018, 520. 

28 Cf. Reichert 2001, 240 n. 75. 

29 So for instance Strack 1994, 297-8. 

30 Cf. Wilckens 1978-82, 3.6. 

31 Strack 1994, 294. 

32 The parallel with “bloodless” (dvaipaxtoc) leads Wilckens to take T. Levi 3.6 as evidence for 
the sense "spiritual", while Scott argues it could as well be *rational" (521). 
33 So Eckhardt 2014, 258 n. 10. 

34 Reichert 2001, 241. 

35 Reichert 2001, 242. 

36 Scott 2018, 513 reads the passage differently. 
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“sprechender Gottesdienst”, and explains its meaning as a Aatpeia which com- 
municates towards outsiders.” But her solution cannot be convincing, because 
her evidence does not bear out this transferred sense. 


1.3.5 Aoyıkög as “guided by reasoning thought” (Scott) 


The recent contribution of Scott (2018) is the most detailed attempt yet to explain 
Paul’s language in terms of a semantic approach. Scott has analysed 420 occur- 
rences of Aoyıkög in the TLG, assigned these instances to seven “categories of 
use”, and finds the category “activities performed by or guided by reasoning” 
to be the pertinent one in Rom 12.1, because this is the sense in which Aoyıkög 
is used, in his sample, to modify “some human action”.?® Thus Paul emphasises 
in this reading, that the Aatpeia is a “reasoning worship", a sacrifice “offered by 
engaging in rational ethical deliberation.”” The strength of this approach is that 
it offers linguistic parallels, but the weakness is that it may contextualise too nar- 
rowly and thus miss the encyclopedic relevance of larger ancient discourses. We 
will criticise Scott’s contribution in more detail in chapter 2. 


1.3.6 Conclusion: The need for evaluating qualitative parallels 


We have thus indicated some of the main approaches to explaining Paul’s reason 
language and indicated their shortcomings. All the strategies for explaining 
Paul's use of Aoyıkrı Aatpeia ultimately come down to a selection of pertinent 
parallels and a determination of the respect in which they are deemed to be par- 
allel. 

This process is largely guided by a hypothesis on the overall topic of Rom 
12.1-2. The overall topic can be assigned to the broad rubrics of either “religion” 
(true sacrifice, true worship), or “ethics” (moral conduct), or “mission” (mission- 
al existence, community formation).^? 

There are two main methods for explaining Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1, the seman- 
tic approach and the traditionsgeschichtlich approach. The semantic approach 
looks at lexical parallels for Aoyıkög and seeks a sense of the word which it 


37 Reichert 2001, 244 (she emphasises the *kommunikative Kraft", and the fact that this 
Aatpeia “sich Aussenstehenden gegenüber bemerkbar macht"). 

38 Scott 2018, 503, 511, 525. 

39 Scott 2018, 525. 

40 We use these labels heuristically. Cf. the remarks on “missional” and "religion" in section 1.4. 
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then tries to fit into a reading of Rom 12.1 (e. g. Scott). The traditionsgeschichtlich 
approach identifies a tradition on a topic (e.g. ideas about true worship), deter- 
mines what Paul would say on the topic, and then explains how Paul's language 
of Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1 is used to say that. Thus, in this latter approach, interpret- 
ers put forward what they deem to be thematic parallels, even if the linguistic 
links might be less strong. 

The problem with the semantic approach is that the parallels may not be 
thematically relevant. The problem with the traditionsgeschichtlich approach is 
that the parallels may not be linguistically relevant. And, more precariously, 
they may not even be thematically pertinent. 

For example, if, as we shall argue, Paul was not primarily concerned in Rom 
12.1 with making a comment upon true sacrifice or “religion”, then readings 
which reconstruct an ancient discourse on sacrifice in which the notions of 
true sacrifice get increasingly refined,“ and then make Paul comment critically 
on it,” run the risk of not even being thematically on target. 

Thus, we argue here for an approach of evaluating qualitative parallels. Such 
an attempt is neither deductive (as the traditio-historical approach is: we know 
what Paul was talking about, and therefore he must have used the language in 
this way to say that) nor is it fully inductive (as the semantic approach is: here 
are all the sampled instances, and since in most cases with these features what is 
meant is this, that is what Paul was talking about), but perhaps should be called 
“abductive” (if we suppose that this parallel gives us an idea of some “rule” 
which could apply to Paul as well, what kind of suggestions for reading Paul dif- 
ferently emerge which would make Paul a case of the rule, and does the new 
reading allow a better resolution of a difficulty?).? We seek to offer here a 
fresh reading of parallels in Epictetus, which are set in the broader context of an- 
cient discourse on what it means to be human. Our use of the term "discourse" 
points to the method of “discourse analysis”.“* As we shall argue, these Epicte- 


41 For example Wenschkewitz 1932 or Ferguson 1980. 

42 For an excellent refutation of these readings, see Reichert 2001, 238 - 241. 

43 On abduction, cf. Eco 1976, 131-133. 

44 On “discourse analysis" cf. Baker 2006, the handbook of Gee and Handford 2012, especially 
the contribution of Flowerdew 2012 (on *corpus-based discourse analysis" cf. 74), and the intro- 
ductions into the methods by Jones 2019 (especially 207-2014 on “corpus-assisted discourse 
analysis") and S. Taylor 2012. Baker (2006, 3-5) helpfully distinguishes various concepts refer- 
red to by the term “discourse”: (1) “language above the level of a clause or sentence"; (2) “lan- 
guage in use"; (3) *the discourse structure of particular texts" (e.g. a recipe); (4) topical dis- 
courses, e.g. political discourse or colonial discourse; (5) discourses in use by particular 
groups, for instance learners of English; (5) discourses (sometimes written with a capital) for 
“practices which systematically form the objects of which they speak" (Foucault 1972, 49) 
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tean parallels are both linguistically relevant and thematically pertinent. But this 
cannot be demonstrated in advance by appeal to a methodological criterion. 
Rather, we have to offer a reading of the Epictetus parallels in the light of broader 
ancient contexts and discourses, establish that they are concerned with the idea 
of a human vocation, and then show why the “hypothesis” that Rom 12.1 also 
speaks about a human vocation makes excellent sense of Rom 12.1 and the 
broader context of the letter. If this reading of Rom 12.1 is plausible in its ancient 
contexts, the “abduction” is successful, and we have found explanatory parallels 
which are both linguistically and thematically pertinent. For this fresh reading, 
we need interpretative categories, which we will now briefly discuss. 


1.4 Remarks on our interpretative terms 


As our outline in section 1.2 has indicated, our interpretation of Rom 12.1 in the 
light of ancient philosophical contexts makes use of such interpretative terms as 
“human vocation”, “genuine humanness” and “sign production”. Before we 
launch into our investigation, it is important to offer several remarks on our 
use of these terms. 

First, these terms operate at the level of our interpretation, and thus they do 
not need to correspond directly to terms used in the sources we discuss. Thus, we 
do not, as we pointed out, use “vocation” only for passages in which the words 


(this is how Baker uses it, noting it is related to the previous senses). (This is rather different 
from the use of “discourse analysis” in Runge 2010, where grammatical phenomena such as 
“connectives” in the New Testament are in focus.) 

Our own approach could be characterised as trying to discern thematic parallels to Paul 
which are linked to specific terminology in other ancient sources, which are investigated by 
the methods of “corpus-assisted discourse analysis”, employing the TLG or the PHI databases. 
However, we also use a mixed approach, or what Baker 2006, 15 — 17, following others, calls “tri- 
angulation”: namely to use “multiple methods of analysis” (16). Thus, it could combine “small- 
er-scale analyses of single texts” with “corpus-based” research to confirm or check the findings 
in a more systematic manner. 

In our case, we investigate the phrase (@ov Aoyıköv in section 2.2 in a manner that is “cor- 
pus-assisted”, but complement this by an even broader, and more thematic investigation of an- 
cient discourses on what it means to be human, relying on previous literature, in section 3.1. Fur- 
thermore, for certain single texts of Epictetus (in chapter 4), and Paul (in chapters 5-7), we give 
more space to the analysis of longer passages, attempting to attend to the texts in their own 
right. In these analyses, however, the broader contextualisations inform our interaction with 
the texts. Finally, we are also in a position to compare Epictetus and Paul in the light of 
these various contextualisations. 
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xaAeiv, KAnTOs, or KAfjotc etc. can be found.“ Nor does our use of the term vo- 
cation necessarily correspond to the layers of meaning accrued in later reception 
history or to its use in modern philosophical readings of Paul.“ 

Second, we use these terms heuristically and develop them in discussion 
with ancient sources. Thus, for instance, the idea of a human vocation is devel- 
oped in section 3.2 in dialogue with an investigation of Heinemann" and some of 
the ancient sources he discussed. But in particular our readings of Epictetus 1.16 
and 1.6 will show clearly what kind of idea is involved (sections 4.4-4.5). The 
idea of genuine humanness refers to the normative conceptions of what it 
means to be human, which we develop from a discussion of source texts in sec- 
tion 3.1, in dialogue with previous scholarship.^? The point of such terms is to 
alert to features of the texts, which we can only show in specific readings, and 
which we identify, so that we may then suggest them as interpretative lenses 
for reading Paul. Thus, when we discuss Romans in chapters 5-7, we can 
make use of the conceptions developed in chapters 3-4, because we can 


45 This also applies to a term like “signs” and onneiov. Conversely, the fact that Epictetus uses 
the term émayyeAia to express the concept of a human vocation (see section 4.2), while Paul in 
Romans never uses it in this sense, but rather in the sense of “promise” (e.g. Rom 4.13-14), does 
not constitute a problem for our interpretation. What we propose is that Paul uses the concept of 
a “human vocation" (using the term Aatpeia in Rom 12.1; see section 6.3.1), but his terminology 
does not necessarily have to overlap with other ancient texts where we detect a similar concept 
(cf. also Rom 9.4 as a kind of lexical irony, given our remarks here). In the case of Aoyıkög in Rom 
12.1, however, Paul does refer to a similar concept and use the same term as the Epictetean par- 
allels. 

46 On the complex reception history of xAfjotc (especially as used in 1 Cor 7) as Beruf or Beru- 
fung in Luther, Max Weber and Giorgio Agamben, cf. Frey 2008. Agamben discusses KAfjots in 
relation to a messianic vocation in his philosophical interpretation of Paul’s letter to the Romans 
(2005, especially 19-43), but his conception of that vocation based on a reading of 1 Cor 7.20 is 
very different from ours. For Agamben, kAfjots “indicates the particular transformation that 
every juridical status and worldly condition undergoes because of, and only because of, its re- 
lation to the messianic event” (22). Yet this relation to the messianic event does not determine 
the meaning of the messianic vocation, as in Agamben’s reading of Paul the “messianic vocation 
does not ... have any specific content; it is nothing but the repetition of those same factical or 
juridical conditions in which or as which we are called” (22). In terms of our notion of sign pro- 
duction, Agamben’s messianic vocation would be a sign of nothing beyond itself. By contrast, 
our reading of the messianic vocation, i.e. the vocation of Christ-followers, sees it as a produc- 
tion of signs of the new creation inaugurated in Christ’s death and resurrection. For a perceptive 
critique of Agamben’s reading of xAfjotc, see Frey 2008, 52-56. For a critique of the interpreta- 
tions of Paul offered by Agamben 2005, Badiou 2003 and Taubes 2004 based on an evaluation of 
some of their readings within the context of ancient philosophy, see van Kooten 2019. 

47 Heinemann 1926. 

48 E.g. Landmann 1962. 
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point out similar features in the text, even while we can allow that Paul’s con- 
ception of “genuine humanness” could be rather different, if concretely spelled 
out, from what Epictetus envisages. Yet discussing both sources in terms of these 
categories allows fresh readings of the texts, which are needed, we maintain, for 
explaining Paul’s use of reason language in Rom 12.1. 

Third, terms such as “genuine humanness” and “human vocation” point to 
much larger discussions on what it means to be human in the ancient world, and 
indeed, the modern world. Much of these discussions could be brought into fruit- 
ful conversation, not just with Romans, but also with Paul’s other letters, which 
might emphasise other conceptions of what it means to be human (for instance, 
the human capacities for transformation in 1 Cor 15). Our goals in this book are 
more modest, however. For the focus of this book is not on all that Paul has to 
say in his letters on the topic of “humanness”, on what “genuine humanness” 
looks like or on what the “human vocation” consists in. Our focus is not even 
all that he has to say on being human in Romans alone. If much of this book 
explores the concepts of “genuine humanness” and “human vocation”, it is be- 
cause, within the ancient encyclopedia, they often appear closely linked to 
human reason, which is key to our explanation of how Paul’s reason language 
in Rom 12.1 works. The case that Paul draws on this link in Rom 12.1 is strength- 
ened by demonstrating that Paul also makes use of these notions at other crucial 
stages in the argument of Romans. But they are not the topic of this book in their 
own right. 

Even though we have indicated that the terms “genuine humanness” and 
“human vocation” are used heuristically, we may nevertheless briefly indicate 
how they relate to and differ from each other. While “genuine humanness" refers 
to normative conceptions of what it means to be human, which are employed in 
discourse to commend a certain way of living or acting with recourse to shared or 
argued for understandings of what human beings are or should be, an idea of a 
human vocation is also a normative conception of what it means to be human, 
but one which presupposes that there is a role in the cosmos or a task in life of 
human beings as such. Any conception of a human vocation also implies a no- 
tion of genuine humanness, since the failure to fulfil such a vocation would be to 
miss out on a crucial aspect of what humans, on this conception, should be and 
do in the cosmos. But there can be conceptions of genuine humanness without 
any direct link to an idea of a human vocation, such as when, for instance in eth- 
ical discourse, yielding to the vice of aggression is characterised as sinking to the 
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level of a “ferocious beast".^? Hence, these terms, as we employ them, are closely 
related, but not identical. 

Fourth, our use of the term “sign production” may be unusual. While our use 
of the expression is inspired by Eco’s theory of semiotics,? we do not employ 
“sign production” in the technical sense established there as part of a general 
theory of what is involved in any type of communication.” Rather, we use 
“sign production” to refer to any human actions, ways of being, relations, atti- 
tudes, words, or even thoughts which are either interpretative of larger frame- 
works of understanding or expressive of them. Actions can have a symbolic sig- 
nificance and a communicative effect. They may express a group identity or 
embody an ethos.” Our notion of sign production aims to point to more than 
phenomena of status, symbolic capital, or the need for groups to stabilise 
their identity, however. Rather, it seeks to forefront the active task of creating 
symbolic articulations that witness to one’s understanding of the world. It 
thus shifts the emphasis from “ethics” as a response to “theology” and tries to 
integrate them both. We will develop this term and see its usefulness both in 
our reading of Epictetus (chapter 4) and in our reading of Paul in Romans (chap- 
ters 5-7). In both thinkers, it points to the connection with what humans are 
supposed to do and how it is based on their being endowed with reason. But 
in Paul, it is suitable in particular to bring out the “missional” focus of Paul’s 
goals in forming and shaping communities. 

Our reasons for using the term “sign production” are, then, as follows. The 
first is that its use may help to avoid the often negative theological connotations 
attaching to words used to discuss human action in Pauline scholarship, en- 
trenched as they are by traditions seeking to avoid the spectre of “works right- 
eousness”. Using a “defamiliarising” term may perhaps be helpful for the pur- 
pose of a more positive appraisal of human agency.” 

Second, its use may forestall some of the modern associations attaching to 
notions used to discuss ethics, which particularly in traditions looking back to 
Kant, differ significantly from ancient “eudaimonistic” approaches.” It seeks 


49 This example, taken from Epictetus, is discussed in section 4.2. 

50 Eco 1976, especially chapter 3. 

51 Cf. Eco 1976, 1. 

52 Cf. e.g. Wolter 2009. 

53 For an attempt to articulate a more positive account of human agency see Miller 2014, who 
seeks to do this by drawing on the work of Alasdair MacIntyre. 

54 Cf. the remarks of Annas 1993, 4-10 on the differences between ancient and modern ethics. 
The modern ethical views often offer a “simple choice between consequentialist and deontolog- 
ical ways of thinking”, such that the focus is either on “calculating consequences” or “relying on 
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to avoid the sometimes implicit focus on right moral conduct as the exclusive ref- 
erent of “ethical” action.” 

Third, its use highlights an aspect of good human actions, which we claim is 
important both in Paul and in Epictetus (and in associated philosophical tradi- 
tions), namely that they make reference to a larger whole, the cosmos, and the 
human role within it (in Paul, in particular, it is the connection of good human 
action to what God is doing in relation to the world in Christ).?° From the per- 
spective of the agent, this highlights the fact that thinking about an action in 
a concrete situation can take into consideration what such an action would sig- 
nify (hence: “sign”) with regards to the larger contexts in which the agent is em- 
bedded.” From the perspective of the larger whole, this highlights that actions 
performed by agents who identify with a larger whole always imply statements 
about that larger whole (so a philosopher who claims to hold that the cosmos is 
governed by divine providence, but then complains about his lot, produces a 
negative sign by his action). 

This aspect, fourth, becomes even more important given that ancient think- 
ers consider human beings as creatures endowed with reason and speech, and 
hence, as we might put it, communicative beings.^? Not only do speech acts com- 
municate something else, but many more actions have symbolic layers of mean- 


moral rules”, where the latter is often coupled to the notion that “morality is essentially punitive 
or corrective" (4). Annas notes that more recently notions of “happiness” and “virtue” have be- 
come more important (cf. the rise of “virtue ethics"), which includes for ethics a focus on “the 
agent's life as a whole" (4); this point is especially important for our concerns and here we might 
go beyond Annas in emphasising the importance of the relation of human action to a larger 
whole, in particular, but not exclusively, in Epictetus and in Paul. 

55 Which also has consequences for the attempts at integrating Paul's theology and ethics. See 
chapter 7. 

56 Epictetus 2.10.4 is a particularly clear example: *Now what is the calling of a citizen? Never 
to approach anything with a view to personal advantage, never to deliberate about anything as 
though detached from the whole, but to act as one's hand or foot would act if it had the power of 
reason and could understand the order of nature, and so would never exercise any desire or mo- 
tive other than by reference to the whole." (Transl. R. Hard, cf. section 4.2). Cf. also Epictetus 3.22 
(on the life of the ideal Cynic philosopher). 

57 Pauline scholarship since the 1980s is used to discuss issues like circumcision in terms of 
“identity markers" and “boundary markers", for which cases the broader notion of sign produc- 
tion could also be applied (producing signs of a particular ethnic identity for instance). Similar 
remarks apply to the concepts of “ethos” and “identity” used by Wolter 2009. 

58 While sign production has in view other human beings who "see" what is being done, it can 
also communicate, as in Stoic tradition for example, to the divinity inside looking at what goes 
on in the individual's mind (cf. Seneca, Ep. 41.1- 2), or, in Pauline tradition, to “rulers and pow- 
ers" (cf. Eph 3.10). 
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ing (and hence human beings are constantly engaged in “interpreting” actions of 
others). While this holds in a general sense for most human behaviour, it holds 
in a more eminent and more precise sense when it applies to a particular human 
being’s perceived task in life. The notion of sign production is thus especially 
useful in discussing those actions which are performed as the vocation of beings 
endowed with reason. 

Thus, for Paul, fifth, it particularly serves to highlight the aspect that he con- 
siders the actions of human beings to be important for their “missional” func- 
tion, their being called to witness to a larger truth about the Christ event. In 
Paul, the notion may also be useful for an emphasis on the eschatological aspect 
of action in the present, which amount, so we argue, to “signs” of new creation.” 

A few remarks on the term “missional” as we use it here are in order. When 
we use the term “missional”, we mean this shorthand to convey Paul’s convic- 
tion, first, that as many human beings as possible, both Jews and Gentiles, 
should come to believe the message about the death and resurrection of Jesus 
as the messiah of Israel, and, second, that Christ-followers are supposed to 
act, speak and live in such a way that this message is faithfully proclaimed, 
that is, to use our terms, their sign production is supposed to communicate 
this message as “good news”. 

Terms such as “mission” are problematic in their description of first-century 
phenomena, in that their definitions presuppose several concepts which are dif- 
ficult or contested in their application for the purpose of historical description. 
For example, if “mission” would be understood as denoting efforts to “convert” 
the adherents of one religion to another, then this would apply poorly to early 
Christ-followers (whether Jewish or Gentile) in their communication both with 
Gentiles and Jews who were not Christ-followers.9? First, “religion” is not helpful 
as a category either to describe the varieties of Judaism in the first century, or to 
describe what Christ-followers’ practices and beliefs were about.® Second, by 
becoming Christ-followers, Jews did not in any way become non-Jewish,” in 
the way such a distinction sometimes came to be established later. 

Furthermore, we should be careful to take on board the insights of the so 
called New Perspective on Paul, however varied its results in detail, which 


59 Cf. 1 Cor 15.58 as a conclusion to the eschatological context of the chapter; 2 Cor 5.17. 

60 Subtler definitions of “mission” as applied to early Jesus-followers are discussed by Schmel- 
ler 2015, 1-11. 

61 On the problematic construction of the category of “religion” and its extension to the study 
of ancient texts, see Nongbri 2013. 

62 Any more than Paul himself ceased to regard himself as Jewish, as we see, for instance, in 
Rom 11.1. 
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seek to avoid the construction of negative foils of varieties of Judaism and their 
relations to Jewish law which are then contrasted with, for instance, Paul’s views 
on the law and salvation.‘? At the same time, the question of how radical an in- 
novation the belief in a crucified messiah would prove to be in the complicated 
process loosely called the “parting of the ways” should not be underestimated by 
such cautionary remarks.“ 

Sixth, our use of the term “sign production” seeks to be comprehensive in 
scope, that is, ranging over both words, thoughts, emotions, actions, ways of 
being, relations and so on, and thus to highlight a possible integration of “theo- 
ry” and “action” in the concept of a human vocation such as we detect in Paul: 
the sign produced by a particular good action is expressive of the values and 
meaning of the larger worldview at the same time as it “embodies” it in concrete 
circumstances. 

To summarise and repeat in terms of a definition: we use “sign production” 
for “human actions performed in such a way as to signify, embody and express 
those truths and meanings a particular worldview holds to be of paramount im- 
portance, and which to communicate in a given context it sees as the role of 
human beings in the cosmos”.® 

This definition is thus context-dependent. For Epictetus, it is particularly di- 
vine providence and actions in conformity or *yielding"* to the rational plan 
governing the cosmos. For Paul, these truths focus on the significance of Christ's 
death and resurrection (the “Christ event") for what God is doing in relation to 
his creation, and which Paul's proclamation of the *good news" aims to commu- 
nicate and promote. The relation of the sign production of Christ-followers to the 
Christ event is, however, more complex than simply the relation of a message 
about what happened to Jesus of Nazareth to specific acts of proclamation 
(though of course they might be included). Rather, it must account for the fact 
that the Christ event is, for Paul, at the same time something that inaugurates 


63 For a brief overview on the various debates, developments and reactions associated with the 
New Perspective on Paul, see Horrell 2015, 125-152. For a nuanced assessment of Sanders 1977 
and the debate in its wake, focused on “grace”, see Barclay 2015, 151-175. 

64 Cf. Schnelle 2016, 303. On the debate about the so called “parting of the ways” see Paget 
2010, 3-23; Lieu 2015, 1-27, 31-49; and the contributions in Becker and Reed 2003 and 
Baron, Hicks-Keeton, and Thiessen 2018. 

65 Here "action" is conceived broadly, so as not to exclude states and relations which are main- 
tained. 

66 This also where the imitatio dei motif in ancient philosophy comes into play. Cf. e. g. Cic. Tusc 
1.72, 5.70. 

67 Cf. Epictetus 2.23.42 (quoting Cleanthes' Hymn to Zeus), 3.22.95, 4.1.131, Ench. 53. 
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a change of conditions such that a new kind of human behaviour is possible, 
something that reveals the central truth about God which is of paramount impor- 
tance for humans in the present, something that paradigmatically displays the 
genuine humanness which Christ-followers are called and destined (in some 
way) to embody, and something that is both rooted in a larger history of God 
with humanity and looks toward the new creation. Thus, in the context of 
Paul, as we aim to show, the notion of sign production could be defined as “ac- 
tions by human beings (in Christ), performed in such a way as to signify, embody 
and express the truths and meanings of the Christ event, which to communicate 
in a given context he sees as the role of human beings in the cosmos.” 


1.5 Outline of the argument 


We will now briefly indicate the structure of our argument such as it unfolds in 
the remaining chapters. 

In chapter 2, we discuss the semantics of Aoyıkög in dialogue with Scott’s re- 
cent investigation, noting certain methodological reservations with his ap- 
proach. In a second part, we perform a corpus-based discourse analysis of the 
phrase (Gov Aoyıköv to show that it was widely used before Paul, initially mainly 
within Stoicism, but then also in other philosophical traditions. We classify key 
uses of the concept and find that it is prominently used to discuss the human 
place in the cosmos, their role and vocation, and what it means to be genuinely 
human. Furthermore, we address the question of how familiar Paul and his hear- 
ers would have been with the definition of human beings as mortal rational an- 
imals. 

In chapter 3, we investigate the role of reason in Greco-Roman discussions of 
what it means to be human, finding it to be one of the key characteristics in ar- 
ticulations of genuine humanness. Further, we consider the language used in 
texts speaking about the human role in the cosmos. 

In chapter 4, we focus on Epictetus and how he speaks about genuine hu- 
manness and the human vocation, based on the endowment with reason. 
Through a close analysis of several of his Discourses, we discuss how he uses 
the definition of human beings in order to speak about genuine humanness, 


68 On various dimensions to these changes, see section 5.3.1. 

69 In attempting to make this definition more conspicuous, we have already drawn on claims 
this study seeks to establish in the course of its argument; where these are deemed disputable, 
the reader might replace them with the more generic statements given above (i.e. “expressive of 
larger frameworks of understanding"). 
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the importance of providence for his articulation of the human vocation, and the 
structure of the human vocation (as a sign production based upon understand- 
ing). In particular we consider Epictetus 1.16 in detail, because it is about the 
human vocation and it contains the most important parallel for Paul’s reason 
language in Rom 12.1. 

In chapter 5, we turn to Romans. In the light of the themes and context we 
have studied in chapters 3—4, we consider whether notions of genuine human- 
ness and the idea of a human vocation are part of Paul’s argument in Rom 1-8. 
Genuine humanness appears as an important feature of Rom 5. We also find evi- 
dence for Paul’s use of the idea of a human vocation in Rom 1 and 6, where it 
appears that even the structure of the human vocation is similar to the traditions 
we have studied in chapters 3-4: it is a sign production based upon an under- 
standing of God such as he has made himself known in the Christ event. Romans 
8 confirms this picture in dynamical relation to the cosmos waiting to be re- 
newed. 

In chapter 6, we analyse Rom 12.1-2 in detail. We show how the considera- 
tion of the broader tradition on what it means to be human and in particular Ep- 
ictetus 1.16.20 - 21 as a parallel to Rom 12.1 explains Paul's use of reason lan- 
guage as an allusion to the philosophical tradition about the vocation of 
human beings. This requires us to look in particular at a fresh grammatical sol- 
ution to how the adjective Aoyıkög modifies the noun Aatpeia. What Paul iden- 
tifies as the human vocation is the “presentation of the body as a living sacrifice” 
(Rom 12.1b), which retrieves the language crafted in Rom 6 to speak about a sign 
production for the new way of being human in Christ. 

In chapter 7, we investigate how our explanation of Paul's reason language 
in Rom 12.1 contributes to an understanding of Rom 12-15 as “missional” exis- 
tence (i.e. one producing signs of the new understanding). This is because Rom 
12.1- 2 frames the section on Paul's vision of life in the community of Christ-fol- 
lowers (Rom 12- 15). Several of the themes Paul discusses in Rom 12.3 - 13.14 con- 
firm the importance of the ideas of a human vocation based on the human en- 
dowment with reason and of a sign production for new creation. In chapter 8, we 
conclude by summarising our findings. 


2 The semantics of Aoyióc and the definition of 
human beings 


In this chapter, we will consider two aspects of the word Aoytkoc. First, we will 
summarise the semantics of Aoyıkög in conversation with the detailed analysis 
by Scott (2018). While his study is very helpful, it also is beset by methodological 
difficulties which we point out. We will also directly challenge the evidence Scott 
puts forward for his own reading of Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1. 

Second, we will perform a discourse analysis of the definition of human be- 
ings as dvntä Aoyikà Gia, showing that it was pre-Pauline, associated with Sto- 
icism, but also percolated through other philosophical traditions, and would 
have been well known to broader audiences, such that it is plausible to assume 
that Paul could allude to the concept. Furthermore, we will demonstrate how the 
definition is used to construct discourse on the human place in the cosmos, on 
their vocation as rational living beings and on what it means to lead a genuinely 
human life. 


2.1 The semantics of Aoyıkög in conversation with Scott 2018 


Scott's recent study is the most detailed attempt to investigate the semantics of 
Aoytkoc in Greek literature.’ Scott's study achieves, despite some methodological 
questions one might raise, as much as a lexical study can contribute to the in- 
terpretation of a passage. While we argue for an approach that focuses on qual- 
itative parallels, it will be useful to consider the results of Scott's investigation, 
before we raise some methodological points, and, finally, consider the evidence 
on which his own proposal for Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1 rests. 


2.1.1 Scott's seven categories of the use of Aoyıkög 


Scott observes, based on the distribution in his sample’, that the word Aoyıkög 
was "primarily a philosophical term with a high register" (502), in contrast to 


1 In this section, numbers in brackets refer to Scott 2018. 
2 See below, section 2.1.2. 


8 OpenAccess. © 2021 Simon Dürr, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110750560-003 
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modern translation equivalents (503). He distinguishes “seven categories of use” 
for Aoyıög (504-515): 

First, used in substantivised form (tò Aoyıköv) for “reasoned thought" (i.e. 
“logic” as a branch of study). Scott’s preferred translation is “reasoned”.* 

Second, used to distinguish “rational beings from irrational animals”. Here 
often a contrast is made between the Aoyixà tpa, including humans, and the 
dAoya. Scott's explanatory paraphrase here is that the one is “able to exercise 
reasoned thought", while the others are not (504). In this sense it is predicated 
of humans, gods, and even the cosmos itself (505). Scott claims for this sense 
that *[a]lthough rationality is our distinguishing feature, Aoyıkög never merely 
means ‘human’. To refer to human beings as tà Aoyixà in this sense is to high- 
light humanity’s capacity for reasoned thought as our defining attribute" (505 - 
506). The word “merely” in this statement makes it difficult to disagree, but what 
Scott misses is that, as part of the ancient cultural encyclopedia, (i) Aoyıkög is 
used in this sense as part of the definition of human beings and (ii) this defini- 
tion is often used in protreptic and normative contexts to speak about the role of 
a being within the cosmos. Thus, it can be used to talk about human beings in a 
normative or aspirational sense. This is based on the human capacity for reason 
and speech (which should not be split too neatly for ancient thought’). We shall 
come back to this point. 

Third, used to distinguish *reasoning human beings from irrational people". 
In this sense Aoyıkög refers not just to those endowed with reason, but to those 
who use it well. An example for this sense is Philo, Cher. 39 (tov pev avt@ [sc. 
Aóyo] xpfiodau Svvápevov dpOdc is called Aoyıköv Svtwe, Tov È un 6vvápevov 
dAoyOov TE kai kako8atpovo).$ Scott claims that *[t]he mere capacity to reason is 
not enough to make a person fully Aoyıkög (and so fully human) if that capacity 
is not regularly put to work in actual reasoned thought" (507). Here he rightly 
detects a normative and aspirational sense of Aoyıkög, which he fails to detect 
in uses of the concept “human”.’ More problematic is the use of the phrase “rea- 


3 Cf. his own summary (515-6). 

4 Scott cites as one of the examples Philo, Leg. 1.57, where the form is not substantivised as 
much as there is an ellipsis of pépoc. 

5 As Scott himself recognises (514), even though his preferred glosses with variants of “rea- 
soned" or “reasoning” may suggest otherwise. 

6 Though here the adverb övtwg is needed to disambiguate. Some of the examples offered by 
Scott in n. 23 do not neatly fall under his description of "setting those who often exercise rea- 
soned thought over against those who are dominated by their passions." 

7 On normative conceptions of being human in ancient philosophical context see Gill 1990. 
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soned thought” because it might be taken to focus too narrowly on syllogistic 
dexterity. It is better to take it more broadly, as we have indicated, for the 
good use of the human endowment with Aöyoc. 

Fourth, to distinguish “the reasoning aspect of the soul from other aspects”. 
This sense is applied to models of the soul in which several parts are assumed.? 
An example is Philo, Leg. 2.2 (yù noAAà ein, ipuyr| OWpa, Kal puys KAoyov 
Aoyıköv). Scott also subsumes here expressions like Aoyur] 60vopuc. 

Fifth, *objects that consist of, result from, or are employed in reasoning". 
Scott's examples in this category are less than clear. For instance, geometrical 
lines (tac Aoytkac evOeias [Heron, Definitiones 135.8]) are subsumed here suppos- 
edly because they are “lines that exist only in reasoned thought" (510). Or Aoytxr) 
öpur is paraphrased by Scott as “an impulse that arises from reasoned deliber- 
ation."? Part of the problem may be that Scott seems to assume that adjectives 
can only mark out definite properties of *objects", whereas phrases with adjec- 
tives can also function differently, for instance as a generic reference to a domain 
or as a mere contrast term. 

Sixth, used for "activities performed by or guided by reasoning". This is the 
sense which Scott proposes for Rom 12.1. He distinguishes between, first, mental 
activities (e.g. ox&ptc, Grote, &ppn veta), in which case the combination with 
Aoyıkög emphasises that they are “performed by reasoning" (511); second, for 
other actions, the combination with Aoyıkög marks that their “execution is guid- 
ed by reasoned thought" (513).? Because it is these examples which Scott iden- 
tifies as a parallel to the Aoyıkrı Aatpeia we will consider them separately in sec- 
tion 2.1.3. 

Seventh, “distinguishing what is related to discourse in general”. In this last 
category Scott admits examples where “oyi denotes discourse in a broad 
sense, not just reasoned deliberation” (514). 


8 For a brief discussion of ancient models of mind see Annas 1992, Long 2015. The early Stoics 
had a more unitary account which Posidonius modified. On Galen's polemical report on Posido- 
nius, see Sorabji 2000, ch. 6. 

9 Scott cites Arius Didymus, Phil. Sect. 73.2 for this sense. But that passage explicitly distin- 
guishes two kinds of öpun, namely trv Te Ev voig Aoyikoi yryvopévnv ppv, Kal TH Ev roig 
GAdyotg Cwots. This passage in fact is a parallel to DL 751 (see our discussion in section 
6.3.3.4). For a discussion of impulse in Stoicism see Inwood 1985. 

10 Scott distinguishes a third category, where acts of discourse are involved, but we may ignore 
it for our purposes. 

11 Anexample is Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 11 where the rhythms and melodic patterns 
(vocal accent) of speech and music are compared (p. 82 in the Loeb edition; transl. Stephen 
Usher). 
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One important corollary of Scott’s study is the observation that Aoyıkög is 
not used to offer a third-person evaluation upon an action (517-518). This 
rules out those interpretations of Rom 12.1 which see it as a comment on what 
is “reasonable”. 

We have thus summarised the main findings of Scott’s semantic analysis of 
Aoyıkög, which is sufficient for our purposes. We have already indicated some 


reservations, and now turn to several problems with Scott's approach. 


2.1.2 Problems with Scott's approach 


In this section we indicate several problems with Scott's in many respects very 
useful work. 

First, his choice of corpus. Scott has chosen to include in his sample every 
instance the TLG lists, in its chronological ordering, as later than Chrysippus and 
before Plutarch (349 instances) plus 71 earlier instances (503). This means that he 
considers roughly the evidence between 200 BC and AD 100. Unfortunately, this 
means that he does not include in his sample writers like Epictetus, Dio Chrys- 
ostom, or indeed Plutarch, who by many accounts are full of parallels worth- 
while exploring when it comes to understanding the New Testament.” Naturally, 
there needs to be some delimitation of workload. But chronology may not be a 
very good guide here: does Teucer the Astrologer offer better parallels to Paul 
than Epictetus? Scott does mention the problem that many of the instances 
that fall into the scope of his sample are fragments preserved in later authors 
(e.g. Diogenes Laertius), but dismisses the influence on his chosen sample.“ 
Further, Scott's results could be complemented by including more epigraphical 
evidence of Aoyikóc.^ 


12 See section 6.3.5 for how our interpretation takes this observation into account, but also goes 
beyond it. 

13 In this respect McCartney 1991, 131 seems more appropriate. 

14 501 n. 4. The chronological ordering of the TLG may be doubtful in certain cases, as Scott 
admits (502 n. 4). But this would suggest widening the sample to include further authors, not 
a sharp cut-off. There is also the problem that the TLG sometimes includes editions that are over- 
lapping or based on less-well established texts. An example is Mullach's edition in 1867 of Arius 
Didymus' Liber de philosophorum sectis (included in Scott's sample), which at 53,2.25 ascribes to 
Arius Didymus text which Wachsmuth in 1882 recognised as in fact belonging to Epictetus (now 
frag. 1 in the ed. of Schenkl). This text is preserved in the fifth-century collection of Stobaeus. 
15 Scott discusses one of the examples which LSJ (s.v. Aoyıkög) list, SEG 2.184 (515). Other epi- 
graphic evidence in the Searchable Greek Inscriptions database (https://epigraphy.packhum.org) 
documents the following uses. First, it appears in the context of festivals, which staged compet- 
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Second, his use of his own translations. While this is in part inevitable, 
where no translations exist, or where lexicographical traditions need to be chal- 
lenged, there is a risk of supplying one's own favourite rendering (“reasoned”) in 
more cases than would be warranted and then presenting it with the supposed 
weight of statistical evidence. 

Third, overspecification in cases of polysemy. Many instances of a phrase 
like Aoyucn 60vapuc, for instance, are polysemous, without a possibility of neatly 
distinguishing between the various similar and related senses. In several instan- 
ces this leads Scott to overspecification (e.g. Philo, Congr. 17 in n. 27 is broader 
than “rational” as the context makes clear). 

Fourth, he does not account sufficiently for the different ways adjectives can 
modify nouns.!° (We will discuss some of these in section 6.3.3.1). 

Fifth, while he is rightly sensitive to grammatical and syntactical features, 
the differences induced by the semantics of the noun modified are sometimes 
not given sufficient weight (see below). He thus contextualises too narrowly. 

Sixth, missing aspects of the cultural encyclopedia and indirect evaluation. 
While it is not a problem for a lexical investigation, for the interpretation of the 
meaning in a concrete text! one should account for the fact that words may re- 


itions in various disciplines, not just music and athletics (cf. Price 1984, 90). In lists of victors of 
such competitions, the phrase évkwpiwt Aoyık@ı indicates the category of prose encomia (IOro- 
pos 523 [c. 80-50 BC], IOropos 526 [c. 80 - 50 BC]; IG VII 2727 [first century BC], IG IX,2 531 [late 
first century BC or early first century AD]). At imperial festivals in the first century AD compet- 
itions in encomia to the emperor were held (cf. again Price 1984, 90), and the victors' list in- 
cludes the category of prose encomia with the phrase évkwpiwt Aoyıkwı (IKorinthMeritt 19 
[reign of Claudius?]). Similarly, a second-century AD inscription from Antinoopolis (IPDésert 
10) mentions an organiser of a contest in declamation ([&yw]vo8rtns AoyuKod Aywvog; cf. Del 
Corso and Pintaudi 2016, 265). 

Second, in several inscriptions Aoyıkög appears to designate something like a profession, 
i.e. a logician (e.g. Tiépiog KAab6tog Aoyıkög [IG IX,2 969 (Roman period)], similarly TAM II 
48 [Roman period], TAM II 355 [Roman period]), though the dating is uncertain, and it might 
function simply as an epithet. In IMaked 13 (Adytxn Atovvow ey) it even appears to function 
as a proper name, though the inscription is undated. 

Besides these, there are two special cases. The first is SEG 2.184 (ca. 171-146 BC at Tanagra), 
in which the Athenian musician Hegesimachos is honoured for his theoretical and practical lec- 
tures (£rtoeito dKpodoets Aoytkág TE Kal ópyavikàc), which we already mentioned. The second is 
an inscription from the middle of the first century AD, in which a physician named Menecrates is 
honoured, among other things, as a founder of his own logical-empirical medical system (iSiac 
Aoyikíi Evapyoüg iatpıkç KtiothL), on which see Benedum 1977, 386. This may be related to the 
school of medicine that styled itself *rational" (cf. Scott, 507). 

16 Though in n. 83 he is aware of some of them. 
17 For this difference, see the useful discussion of Eco 2014, especially 550. 
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call items of shared cultural knowledge from the ancient encyclopedia and may 
activate evaluative connotations which escape a narrowly semantic investiga- 
tion. So the fact that Aoyıkög is used in the definition of human beings 
means, as we will see, that broader themes of what it means to be human 
could be in view (see chapters 2.2 and 3). 

The pertinence of these critical remarks may only become apparent in light 
of our own attempt at a broader contextualisation in the following chapters. 


2.1.3 The evidence on which Scott’s solution rests 


In this section we briefly analyse the parallels Scott offers as the closest for un- 
derstanding the Aoyıkr Aatpeia in Rom 12.1. Scott's proposed sense is that this is 
a Aatpeia which is “guided by rational deliberation”, since Aatpeia is not, he as- 
sumes, a mental act, and it is one of the results of his study that in the case of 
acts which are not “mental in nature”, the adjective “signals that the act is guid- 
ed by rational deliberation” (516). Thus, in effect, based on the instances of his 
sample that he assigns to this category of use (513-514),'? Scott's proposal 


18 Some of Scott’s examples cited in this category are not pertinent. For instance, Scott cites 
Philo, Det. 47, which he introduces as “Philo calls any action in which reasoning is not involved 
an ‘irrational act’ (un Aoyıkrı popa)”, but this example is misleading. For Philo has just distin- 
guished (Det. 46) two senses in which the term äAoyog is used, first, to describe something napa 
Tov aipodvta Adyov, as for example a foolish person (&ppwv); second, to describe something in 
which there is no reason altogether (kat’ &xtounv Aöyov), as in the case of animals not endowed 
with reason (wg tàv (ouv TA un AoytKd). Philo then applies this distinction to the movements of 
the mind (tac pév obv dAdyous autoD [sc. vob, cf. Det. 45] popäg [Det. 47]), which means this 
example is not a case “beyond the sphere of mental acts” (513) to which Scott has assigned 
it. And further, Philo describes the second sense of äAoyog with un Aoyıkal (tac 6€ Kad’ Et£pav 
£x&oyriv dAdyous [sc. «opác], où% al Maps Tov óp8óv Adyov eioiv GAN’ Soot pÀ Aoyıkal, Qv Kal xà 
&Aoya õa Kotvwvei), not the first. These movements are such that they cannot and could not be 
directly controlled by “reasoned thought” (though they may be trained to be aligned with it); 
while Scott's sense requires that they could be so controlled. Thus, this example does not sup- 
port Scott's analysis. 

Similarly, Severus Iatrosophista, De instrumentis 7 (téxvn ... AoyuKwTépn) and 22 (Aoyıkw- 
1épa u£8080c), where the context is medical practice, are not good examples for acts “not mental 
in nature" (516). Again, Scott cites (n. 90) Posidonius, Frag. 309b which compares the variability 
of human actions with the uniformity of actions by other animals. Thus the Aoyıkol rpó£etc are 
those performed by Aoyixà Gia. Naturally, these actions involve the exercise of reason, but that 
is not what is emphasised by the use of the adjective, which functions as a contrast term. Also, 
Scott cites Arius Didymus, Phil. sect. 58.1.24, but misconstrues Aoyıköv as adverbially modifying 
ovvaıodaveodaı, while it refers back to rtà6oc. (The ascription of frag. 309b to Posidonius is 
problematic, cf. section 2.2.) 
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amounts to the claim that the best parallels for the Aoyuxn Aatpeia in Rom 12.1 
are 0 Aoyıkög Blog in Philo, Opif. 119° and Somn. 1.179, and the Aoyıkn Gwn in 
Philo, Post. 68.?? 

But these parallels are mainly grammatical and syntactical; the semantical 
meanings of the nouns modified are all very similar (something with “life” or 
“living”); and none of them is very close to Aatpeia or thematically close to 
something about which Paul might be speaking in Rom 12.1. 

Thus, having looked at the evidence put forward by Scott, we maintain that a 
better approach is to evaluate qualitative parallels, which are linguistically close 
and also thematically pertinent. This is what we attempt to do with a re-reading 
of Epictetus 1.16 in chapter 4, for which chapter 3 provides a larger context in 
ancient discourse. Before we do this, however, it will be useful to establish 
that the definition of human beings as 6vnta Aoyikà Ca was widely known 
in Paul’s time. 


2.2 The definition of human beings as Z@ov Aoyıköv 


In this section our aim is to show that the definition of human beings as a Giov 
Aoyıköv or as a (ov Aoytkov Bvntov is pre-Pauline, that it is distinctly associat- 
ed with Stoic philosophy, and that it is more widespread and widely known.” 
Furthermore, we want to chart some of the discourses in which this idea is ex- 
plored, with our result being that this notion is used to discuss the human 
place in the cosmos, the human vocation, and genuine humanness. We will 
also consider the question of which audiences might be supposed to have 
been familiar with this definition. The themes that appear in our discussions 


19 The fragment from nepi ápi€pióv which Scott lists in n. 87 is basically the same as Opif. 119. 
20 Scott also cites Arius Didymus, Phil. sect. 93.1.25 - 26 (Oç yàp Aoyıköv Eotı TO Gv, TOUTOLG 
Kal TO ebdaunoveiv ortápyet) but the context of this last example does not permit a clear deter- 
mination of the sense which Scott sees documented here. Scott's phrase “guided by reasoned 
thought" or “steered by rational judgments" cannot be neatly separated from the senses 
which he rejects like “in keeping with reason". We might compare, for a similar statement, 
but with different import, namely a "vocational" sense for which we argue, Aspasius, In ethica 
Nicomachea commentaria 18.1-2 (Aginetat 8£ [tò] Epyov [eiva] Tod dvOpwrov Å npacud] xoi 
Aoyıkr wh, TOVTEOTL TO čv ws Aoyıköv), which comments on Aristotle’s function (épyov) argu- 
ment (cf. our discussion of Epictetus 1.16.21 in chapter 4). 

21 Standard dictionaries used by New Testament scholars routinely note as evident that Aoyt- 
Kög, in the sense of “with reference to reason” is “a favourite term in Greek philosophy, especial- 
ly among the Stoics” (TDNT, s.v.) or a “favourite expression of the philosophers since Aristotle” 
(BDAG, s.v.). This section aims to investigate the matter afresh with regards to (Mov Aoyıköv. 
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as directly associated with the notion of human beings as rational mortal ani- 
mals will then be investigated from a different angle in the next chapter, 
where we draw more on secondary literature to contextualise this discussion 
more broadly, before launching into a close reading of Epictetus, and finally, 
Paul. 

Our aim for this section requires a closer investigation of the term Giov Aoyı- 
köv and how it is used in the extant corpus of Greek literature. Our approach is 
to use the proximity text search function of the TLG and apply it to its corpus, 
using its inbuilt chronological ordering as a first approximation (which, howev- 
er, needs to be critically evaluated). We have searched for instances of the 
lemma C@ov occurring within 10 words near the lemma Aoyıköc. This will gener- 
ate some irrelevant search results (such as when the two occurrences belong to 
different texts, for instance in a collection of fragments; or when there are count- 
ing overlaps between phrases that occur closely together), but these can be elim- 
inated by the examination of the search results. In this section, we will refer to 
the results of our search (before the elimination of false hits) as our *sample". 

There are some methodological difficulties, which we will briefly discuss 
here by looking at concrete examples from among our sample. The first issue 
concerns the attribution of authorship in the TLG canon. In the case of early 
Stoic figures like Chrysippus (3d century BC) or Posidonius (c. 135-51 BC)? we 
only have access to their work through collections of fragments,” which reflect 
the source-critical predilections of their times and their editors. The TLG canon 
includes for Posidonius the collections of Jacoby and Theiler, but not those of 
Edelstein and Kipp. While Edelstein and Kipp include as fragments only passag- 
es in which Posidonius is named, Theiler includes over 300 passages in which he 
detects Posidonius as a source, directly or in some way derived from him.” These 
passages include Posidonius frag. 309a Theiler,” which is taken from the work 
De natura hominis by the bishop of Emesa, Nemesius (written around 400)." In 


22 Thus, we are using the method of “corpus-based” discourse analysis here (see our comments 
in section 1.4). 

23 For ancient authors, we follow the chronology offered in the respective articles in the DNP. 
24 Since von Arnim’s collection Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, in volumes 2 and 3, presents the 
material attributed to Chrysippus alongside other generically assigned Stoic material, one can- 
not straightforwardly assign the material to Chrysippus (the same policy applies in volume 1 for 
Zeno). 

25 On Theiler’s collection (1982) see the very useful review of Sandbach 1984. 

26 Which is not included in the collection of Jacoby or Edelstein and Kipp. 

27 For the dating, cf. DNP, sy. “Nemesios”. An excellent translation with introduction and notes 
is provided by Sharples and van der Eijk 2008. Theiler 1982, 2.188 - 189 supposes, following W. 
Jaeger and E. Skard, that Nemesius used both a lost treatise by Galen and, for the more obvious- 
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this fragment there are clear references to human beings as a (jov Aoyıköv?® and 
the passage itself is a fascinating instance of ancient anthropological reflection, 
gathering many of the motifs and themes that we study in section 3.1.2? However, 
due to the disputable nature of the evidence, we will, in a first instance, not 
admit such passages as evidence for Posidonius having used the phrase (oov 
Aoyıköv for human beings. 

The second issue concerns the attribution of ideas and formulations. Among 
the earliest search hits for Giov Aoyıköv that occur in our sample there are multi- 
ple instances in fragment 44b?? which is attributed to the philosopher Anti- 
sthenes (c. 445-365 BC), a student of Socrates. Fragment 44b is taken from 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis metaphysica commentaria 1043 b23, 
p. 553,29 - 554,33. The commentary discusses the statements made by Aristotle 
in book 8 of his Metaphysica (1043b 23-28) concerning a problem about defini- 
tions “raised by the school of Antisthenes” (oi Avtio8évetot [1043b 24]).?' The 
commentary on Aristotle explains the point Antisthenes is supposed to have 
made using its own example (no example is provided in Aristotle for this 
point), namely the definition (öpıonög) of human beings, in the longer version 
tov Aoytkóv, Bvntöv, vod xai éniotriung deKtıköv (“rational animal, mortal 
and receptive of intellect and knowledge"), which using several words is a 
long formulation (Aöyov paxpóv), whereas the term “human being" (tò dvOpw- 
Toç Óvopo) uses only one word. Based upon this difference, they are supposed 
to have rejected the possibility of a definition (ook éottv óp(ooo001). In this ex- 
ample, it is probable that the point about definitions itself does go back to Anti- 
sthenes (or one of his students),? but it is highly unlikely that the formulation 


ly Christian passages, Origen's commentary on Genesis (whose supposed teacher Ammonius 
Sakkas is assumed to have been familiar with the teaching of Posidonius). For a concise discus- 
sion of Posidonius as a source for Nemesius see Sharples and van der Eijk 2008, 21-23, who are 
sceptical of a systematical attribution to a work of Posidonius, even if they grant that it cannot 
be ruled out in some cases. 

28 For instance, in a longer version, “they define human being as a rational animal, mortal and 
receptive of intellect and knowledge" tov &vBpwriov ópitovrat Gpov Aoyıköv, Ovrtóv, vod xoi 
éniotriung dektiköv (Posidonius frag. 309 1. 143 Theiler = Nemesius, De natura hominis 1.11; 
transl. Sharples and van der Ejik, adapted). 

29 The text is important, for instance, for Dierauer 1977, whose work gathers many ancient pas- 
sages that include reflection on human beings (see section 3.1). 

30 In the collection of Caizzi 1966. 

31 Transl. W. D. Ross (in Barnes 1995). 

32 Cf. also DL 6.3. 
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tàov Aoyıköv had already been used by Antisthenes.” The same holds true for 
the other instances in frag. 44b: they all use the definition of human beings as 
(ov Aoyıköv as an example for a definition, but since this has become the stan- 
dard example for a definition, certainly by the time of Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(around AD 200), who uses it very frequently in his commentaries on Aristotle, 
this cannot be taken as evidence for Antisthenes’ use of this formulation. How- 
ever, in the case of fragment 44b it gets even trickier, since scholarship only con- 
siders the first five books of In Aristotelis metaphysica commentaria as genuinely 
by Alexander of Aphrodisias,” the rest (including the passage which is fragment 
44b) were probably written by Michael of Ephesus in the 12th century.” Thus we 
also have to rule out cases such as fragment 44b of Antisthenes, where the for- 
mulation appears to be later than the point formulated. 

Having considered these examples in detail, we will begin by seeking to es- 
tablish the main and incontrovertible points with the most robust evidence, and 
use the rest to complete the picture? 


2.2.1 The phrase Züov Aoyıköv is pre-Pauline 


First, we can be certain that the phrase (iov Aoyıköv for human beings was used 
in the first century AD, since it occurs in a papyrus from Herculaneum (no later 
than 79 AD, when Mount Vesuvius erupted). P. Herc 1065 represents a work by 
the Epicurean philosopher Philodemus (c. 110 -40 BC), Tepi patvopévwv Kal on- 
perwoewv, in which he defends the method of logical inference based on anal- 
ogies between the world of appearances and things not directly recognisable.” 
As one example mentioned in this work we find the phrase: 


33 In addition, the extension vod xoi émtotrpns SeKttkov appears to have originated in Neopla- 
tonic circles (cf. Sharples and van Eijk 2008, 46 n. 232). 

34 That is, up to page 439 in the edition of Hayduck. 

35 On which see DNP, sv. “Alexander von Aphrodisias”. 

36 In a few cases, we will also complete the picture by using passages where the phrase (pov 
Aoyıköv does not occur as such but is implied, or when it is clear on contextual grounds that the 
same thought is expressed as in a related passage, which does use the phrase. We will also occa- 
sionally bring in evidence from Latin sources. While Cicero (104-43 BC) understood himself to 
be an Academic philosopher, his philosophical writings are nevertheless important sources for 
Stoicism. For instance, Cicero draws heavily on the Stoic Panaetius (c. 185-109 BC) in his De 
officiis. In book 2 of De natura deorum, he presents Stoic theological material, drawing also 
on Posidonius (cf. ND 2.88). 

37 Cf. DNP, s». “Philodemus von Gadara”. 
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wlolnep óxav | cinwpev TO opa kaðò oðpa | óykov £yetv Kal avti[tu]miav, | xoi TOV &vOpo- 
nov Tt dvOpwrtoc | (tov Aoytkóv “as when we say that a body insofar as it is a body has 
mass and resistance, so also (we say that) the human as human is a rational animal.” (P. 
Herc 1065, col. frag. 52, 8-9 DeLacy)* 


Thus, it is clearly already established that the phrase in its use for humans is pre- 
Pauline, attested in the first century BC (and by an Epicurean). 


2.2.2 Early Stoics used Giov Aoyıköv for human beings 


Second, we can be quite certain that already the early Stoic Chrysippus used 
(@ov Aoytkov for human beings, because Plutarch (c. AD 45- before AD 125) pro- 
vides us with a valuable quotation that appears to be quoting directly from a 
work of Chrysippus himself. 

In his De virtute morali, Plutarch tries to refute those who deny the distinc- 
tion between a “passionate and irrational” part (tO naðntıkòv Kal GAoyov) and 
one that is “reasoning and judging” (tod Aoytfopevov Kol Kpivovtos), and charg- 
es his opponents with conceding the distinction in all but name.” He seeks to 
show this by directly quoting from Chrysippus’ Hepi AvopoAoyíag (450C). We 
can be confident that he is working with a copy of the text and not just relying 
on a handbook by the fact that he indicates the order in which the statements 
appear in his Vorlage, using characteristic formulations (év 5€ Toig nepi Avopo- 
Aoylag 6 Xpvoutmoc einwv St “in his books on inconsistency Chrysippus says 
that”; pikpòv mpoeA8wv “proceeding a little further" [450C]) and that he even 
quotes the words of Menander, which he claims Chrysippus adduced as evidence 
after the first two quotations (etra xpfitaı paptupt TH Mevavöpw Aégyovtt 
[450C]).^? The first two statements concern anger (ñ Opyr)) and passions general- 
ly and how they drive out “processes of reasoning” (md0n Exxpovet TOUS Aoyt- 
opouc [450C]). This context of the passions makes it absolutely clear that Chrys- 
ippus is speaking of human beings; the Stoic gods and the sage do not suffer 
from these conditions. 

Then comes the relevant quotation, which clearly demonstrates that already 
Chrysippus used (pov Aoyıköv for human beings: 


38 Our translation. 

39 Plutarch, Virt. mor. 450B. Transl. W. C. Helmbold, here and below, adapted. 

40 Furthermore, there are other polemical works by Plutarch that could only be written with ac- 
cess to written sources, e.g. De Stoicorum repugnantiis, Stoicos absurdiora poetis dicere, De com- 
munibus notitiis contra stoicos. 
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kal náv ó Xpvoutmtoc MpoehOwv “tod AoyiuKod” qnot “Gwov PbOLV EXOVTOG npooypfio0ot elg 
Exaota TQ Aóyu koi Uno ToUTOV Kußepväohdaı TTOAAAKIG &rootpéqpeo8ar" adTOV rig 
&AÀn BlatoTépa pop xpopévovc," óuoAoyàv TO ovEBaivov Ex TÅG TPOG TOV Aóyov TOD Tá- 
Bovg dLapopäc. 

And again, Chrysippus proceeds to say that “every rational creature is so disposed by na- 
ture as to use reason in all things and to be governed by it; yet often reason is rejected when 
we are under the impulse of some other more violent force.” Thus in this passage he plainly 
acknowledges what conclusion is to be drawn from the difference which exists between 
passion and reason. (Plutarch, Virt. mor. 450D = SVF 3.390)? 


Again, there are indicators that we have a direct quotation by Chrysippus 
(npoeA8wv ... prot), and the transition to the commentary by Plutarch is clearly 
marked (öhoAoywv), given his intent to demonstrate that Chrysippus admits the 
difference between reason and passion (or affections). Helmbold's translation 
"rational creature" is apposite here, because the statement in which (@ov Aoyt- 
KOv itself occurs is only positive and normative (from tod AoywoO to Kußep- 
väodoı), nature (qvotv) as it can and should be. In principle, in this statement 
C@ov Aoyıköv could also apply to other rational beings in the cosmos. But 
human beings are certainly included among the referents here, and they come 
into focus in the second statement (from rtoAAóig ... xpopiévoug), where fjuäg re- 
fers to “us humans.” Thus this passage is also relevant in showing that Gov 
Aoyıköv was already used by Chrysippus in a normative sense for the nature 
of human beings, to which they should aspire to live up. The passage further 
shows the close connection between Giov Aoyıköv and (Aöyog), which here 
must be reason, and not only speech, given that it is contrasted with affections. 

Our conclusions concerning Chrysippus are strongly confirmed by direct 
quotations of Chrysippus in Galen's De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, which 
is very similar to the Plutarchean passage we have just discussed.^ Galen 
aims to expose inconsistencies in Chrysippus’ definitions of affection (t@v 
KATA TO rà 0c ópiopáv [4.2.8]), one as “an irrational and unnatural movement 
of the soul” (GAoyov TE xai Mapa quot xtvnotv wuyfic [4.2.8]), the other as “ex- 
cessive conation"^ (nAeovátouoov Opry [4.2.8]), and to show how they contra- 


41 Cf. also the similar statement in DL 7.89 (StaotpepeoBat 8È TO Aoyıköv Giov), where contex- 
tually it is possible that Diogenes Laertius is still reporting on Chrysippus. 

42 Sc. Aöyov. 

43 We have inserted the quotation marks to indicate the direction quotation (the same words 
are marked in SVF). 

44 For PHP, we use the edition and translation of de Lacy 1978. Galen’s polemical interaction 
with Chrysippus is excellently analysed in Sorabji 2000, cf. especially chapter 2. 

45 Or “excessive impulse”. 
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dict the Chrysippean thesis that “affections are judgments” (xpioetc eivat Ta 
nàOn [4.2.8]). Galen introduces the following as quoting Chrysippus’ own 
words (tac prjoet aoro nrapaypanbavteg [4.2.9]), which thus include the phrase 
(@ov Aoyıköv used for human beings: 


“Sei dE MpMtov Evredunfiodan Sti TO Aoytkóv Giov KKoAOLÄNTIKOV quost &ori TH Adyw Kal 
KATA TOV Adyov WG AV NYELOVA TIPAKTLKOV. TIOAAAKIC HEVTOL Kal GAAWS PEPETOL Ent Tiva Kal 
and Tivwv, AnEIWWG TH Adyw WBovpevov éni TIÄEIOV”. 

First one must keep in mind that the rational animal is by nature such as to follow reason 
and to act with reason as his guide. (11) But often they move in another way toward some 
things and away from some things in disobedience to reason when they are pushed too 
much. (Galen, PHP 4.2.10 - 11, part of SVF 3.462) 


In the passage quoted by Galen, Chrysippus applies both definitions of affections 
to this irrational movement. He compares them to expressions found in ordinary 
language (somebody is “pushed and moved irrationally, without reason and 
judgment” WOeio8at Kai dAdyws pépeoðar üveu Aóyou «xai» Kpioewg [4.2.12]). 
The last sentence of the quotation again includes the phrase Aoyixov Giov for 
human beings: 


1 A LR A ee T A ; ; i 
<ov yàp» ...“° tabdt’ Emtonpatvopeda, GAAG HAALOTA kað’ fjv UTOyPAPEL popåv, OV TEPUKOTOG 
Tov Aoyıkoü (oou Kıveiodaı oto KATA TAV vuyr|v, GAAG KATA TOV Adyov.” 

[For when we use these expressions ...] we use them most of all with reference to the move- 


ment that he describes, since it is not the nature of a rational animal to move thus in his 
soul, but in accordance with reason. (Galen, PHP 4.2.13, part of SVF 3.462) 


Galen clearly marks off what he claims is a direct quotation (tv TOD Xpvoinnov 
pnoswv) from Chrysippus’ first book “On the affections" (tò mp@tov ovyypappa 
nepi nadwv [4.2.14]). The context of the discussion makes it abundantly clear that 
the phrase Aoytkov Gov is again used for the nature (nepukötog) of human be- 
ings; it is again related to reason (kata Tov Aóyov), in a normative conception 
(from which, however, there is often [moAAdxtc] a deviation)." Thus we have es- 
tablished that at least since Chrysippus (3d century BC) the phrase Aoytkóv Giov 
is used for human beings, in a normative and ethical context (the emotions 
under control of reason). Perhaps it is possible to push this even further, to 
the founder of the Stoic school, Zeno of Citium (c. 334-262/1 BC), given that 


46 We have omitted a few words. 
47 The similarities with the Plutarchean passage are apparent, and they make the attribution to 
Chrysippus even more probable. 
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the referent of bmoypaqet (“he describes" [4.2.13]) might be Zeno,^? but of course 
that does not yet show that the statement that follows goes back already to Zeno, 
for which our sample offers no specific evidence.’? However, given the impor- 
tance of Chrysippus for the Stoic school,*® we can conclude that Stoics were fa- 
miliar with the phrase Aoytkóv G@ov as applied to human beings at least since 
Chrysippus became head of the school.” 


2.2.3 Early Stoics used Gov Aoyıköv for the cosmos and God 


Third, Stoics at least since Chrysippus applied the phrase (@ov Aoyıköv to the 
cosmos. There is some evidence that might indicate that the phrase Giov Aoyıköv 
was already applied to the cosmos as a whole by Zeno himself. The Pyrrhonean 
Sceptic Sextus Empiricus (end of the 2nd century AD), in his Adversus Mathema- 
ticos attributes several arguments to Zeno of Citium which aim to show that the 
cosmos itself is an animal and rational.? He compares some of them to those of 
Socrates in Xenophon's Memorabilia (AM 9.101),? whose conclusion is that the 
cosmos is rational (Aoytxóv^^ dpa Eotiv ó kóopoc [AM 9.101, 9.104, cf. 9.103]; 
also “intelligent” [voepög (AM 9.104)]). Sextus then discusses arguments in Pla- 
to's Timaeus (29d-30b), and quotes, in AM 9.106 the following passage: 


48 This is suggested by Sorabji 2000, 60, who, however, adds a question mark to his suggestion. 
49 In SVF 1, fragments 230 and 244 use the phrase in a way that applies to human beings, but 
they are both generic statements about Stoic doctrine and not specific in pointing to Zeno. The 
phrase oi Ta 100 Kittéws Zývwvoç quUiocoqobvreg (“the philosophers who follow Zeno of Citi- 
um" [Origen, Cels. 7.63 = SVF 1.244]; transl. Chadwick 1986) is simply designating the school by 
its founder. 

50 Cf. the famous statement that there would be no Stoa if it were not for Chrysippus (DL 7.83). 
51 The ascription of DL 7.61 (which uses (iov Aoyıköv to illustrate a division [6totpéotc], quoted 
below) to the Stoic Diogenes of Babylon (c. 240 —150 BC, a student of Chrysippus), listed as a 
part of frag. 25 in von Arnim's collection (at SVF 3, p. 214), has been challenged by Mansfeld 
1986, 367; so we will disregard this passage as evidence for early Stoic use of the notion of 
C@ov Aoyıköv, though of course it documents general Stoic use. 

52 For Sextus Empiricus, AM we adapt the translation of R. G. Bury. Note that AM 7-8 - Adver- 
sus logicos 1-2, AM 9—10 = Adversus physicos, AM 11 = Adversus ethicos. 

53 Sextus Empiricus quotes from Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.2 at AM 9.92— 94. Cf. section 3.1.6. 

54 The fact that in AM 9.104 Aoyıköv (contrast with voepög; cf. Aoyıkög [AM 9.103]) is not con- 
gruent with 6 KÖonog might suggest that a neuter like Giov is to be supplied. However, the con- 
struction with a *neuter adjective used as predicative complement" is a noted exception to the 
basic rule of agreement in CGCG 278. 
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Guided by this reasoning (Aoytopov) he put (ovviotdc) intelligence (vobv) in soul (Ev pvxñ), 
and soul in body (év owpatt), and so he constructed (ovvetextaiveto) the Universe (tO 
T&v). He wanted to produce a piece of work that would be as excellent and supreme as 
its nature would allow (6tt KdAAtoTov ein katà PUOL ÄpLOTOV TE Epyov óneipyaopévoc). 
This, then, in keeping with our likely account (kata Adyov 1óv eiköta), is how we must 
say divine providence brought our world into being as a truly living thing, endowed with 
soul and intelligence (tovée tov Kdopov (pov Empuxov Evvovv TE Ti dANGEia Std tAv 
Tov 0£00 yevéoOot npóvoiav). (Plato, Tim 30b)” 


Then follows the passage, which perhaps suggests that Zeno applied the phrase 
C@ov Aoyıköv to the cosmos, though it is tricky to evaluate, given that Sextus 
presents a sort of blended quotation (the elements which also figure in the Ti- 
maeus passage are underlined in the following): 


Suvdper 6 TOV avTOV TH Zývwvi Adyov EZEBETO- Kal yàp OVTOS TO rtáv KGAALOTOV eivai «rot 
KATA «otv dnEeipyaopEevov Epyov kai KATA TOV elkóta Aóyov, Giov &upuyov voepóv TE Kal 
Aoyıköv. 


In terms of its sense, he (Plato) has put forth the same argument as Zeno. For he (Zeno) also 
affirmed that “the All is most fair, being a work executed according to nature and according 
to the likely account a living creature endowed with soul, both intelligent and rational.” 
(Sextus Empiricus, AM 9.107 = SVF 1.110)°° 


It does not seem possible, then, to consider this passage as providing robust evi- 
dence for Zeno having used the words (pov Aoyıköv for the cosmos, given that 
Sextus put the point he understands Zeno to have made in terms of the words 
of Plato’s Timaeus (in order to show how Plato’s argument is the same as 
Zenos). Only for the summary phrase overlapping with what he had already pre- 
sented from Zeno (voepóv TE xai Aoyıköv) can we safely infer that it seems to be 
material from Zeno (though it could just be a paraphrase added by Sextus to the 
words from the Timaeus); for (iov this is not possible, given the kind of quota- 
tion Sextus employs. But we can be relatively certain that Zeno already used the 
word Aoyıkög in the sense of “endowed with reason" in speaking of the cosmos.” 

While the phrase (@ov Aoyıköv used for the cosmos cannot be established 
for Zeno, there is more robust evidence that Chrysippus already used it. In the 


55 Transl. of the Timaeus Donald J. Zeyl (in Cooper 1997). 

56 Transl. R. G. Bury, which we have revised (indicated by italics). Bury's translation here seems 
confusing; he renders ovtos as “the former” (i.e. Plato), when it should have been “the latter” 
(i.e. Zeno). SVF, volume 1 figures under “Zeno” in the TLG canon. 

57 Because 10 näv (the whole) appears in the passage of the Timaeus we cannot be sure wheth- 
er Sextus implies they are found as such in a work of Zeno. 
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doxographer Diogenes Laertius (3d. century BC), who summarises Stoic doctrine 
in his seventh book of his Vitae philosophorum, we find the following evidence 
for Chrysippus’ and other Stoics’ use of Giov Aoyıköv”® for the cosmos: 


The doctrine that the world is a living being, rational, animate and intelligent (‘Ott 62 xoi 
C@ov 6 kóopog Kal Aoytkov Kal Ebuxov” Kai voepov) is laid down by Chrysippus in the first 
book of his treatise On Providence (IIepi mpovoiac), by Apollodorus in his Physics, and by 
Posidonius. (143) It is a living thing (Giov) in the sense of an animate substance endowed 
with sensation (obotav ëu pvyov aioðntikńv); for animal (Giov) is better than non-animal, 
and nothing is better than the world (kdopov), ergo the world is a living being (G@ov dp’ ó 
xóopioc). And it is endowed with soul (&puxov), as is clear from our several souls being 
each a fragment of it (tç riuerépag Wuxiis Ereidev obong ånoonáopatoç). Bo&thus, howev- 
er, denies that the world is a living thing. (DL 7142-143 = SVF 2.633 [Chrysippus]® = Apol- 
lodorus, frag. 10 [in SVF, vol. 3] = Posidonius frag. 304 Theiler) 


In addition to Chrysippus and Posidonius, the phrase (@ov Aoyıköv for the cos- 
mos is here also attributed to the Stoic Apollodorus of Seleucia? (2nd century 
BC). The same point is also noted in an earlier passage in Diogenes Laertius, 
where, in the light of the evidence already discussed, the connection to provi- 
dence® is noteworthy: 


The world, in their view, is ordered by reason and providence (Tov 61 kóopov 6ioixeioot 
xarà voDv xoi rpóvotav) ... inasmuch as reason pervades every part of it (eig nav abtod 
HEPOG 8u]kovroc TOD vod), just as does the soul in us. Only there is a difference of degree; in 
some parts there is more of it, in others less. (139) For through some parts it passes as a 
“hold” or containing force (wg é&tg keywpnkev), as is the case with our bones and sinews; 
while through others it passes as intelligence (8 àv 6€ WG VoUG), as in the ruling part of the 
soul (WG Sta TOD NyepLoviKod). Thus, then, the whole world is a living being, endowed with 
soul and reason (tov dAov xóopov G@ov Óvra Kai Éjpuxov Kol Aoyıköv). (DL 7138-139 = 
SVF 2.634 [Chrysippus] - Posidonius frag. 345 Theiler) 


58 Though the formulations (xoi (jov ... koi Aoyıköv [DL 7.143], Giov óvra ... kai Aoyıköv [DL 
7139] are not yet as closely tied together as the phrase (@ov Aoyıköv is. We will pass over this 
slight difference henceforth. 

59 We note that here (@ov épnpvxov (which was uncertain in Sextus Empiricus, AM 9.107) is ex- 
plicitly stated. 

60 Note that SVF 2.633- 645 are all under the heading of the cosmos as a rational animal. 
61 Transl. R. D. Hicks, for Diogenes Laertius, here and below, adapted. 

62 Cf. SVF 3, p. 259. 

63 This will be important also in chapter 4 on Epictetus. 

64 We have omitted the explicit references to the works of Chrysippus and Posidonius to which 
this point about providence is attributed. 
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This passage also suggests that the cosmos being a (jov Aoyıköv can be ex- 
plained with reference to its being pervaded by reason (voüg), which comes in 
different forms. In human beings (6r Qv 62),9 or, to be more precise, in the rul- 
ing part of their soul (tò r|yepovikóv), however, it takes the form of intelligence 
(voüg). The connection between reason in human beings and in the world as a 
whole is important (see below). 

Given the close association or identification of God and the cosmos in Stoic 
thought,$6 it is no surprise to find that in early Stoic sources God (0£oc) is also 
called a (@ov Aoyıköv: 


Beöv 8’ civar (jov ó&&vorrov, Aoytkóv, TEAELIOV” ri voepóv Ev evdapovig, xoxo TAVTÒÇ áve- 
TUSEKTOV, MPOVONTIKOV KÖOHOU TE Kal TWV Ev kóopw: pr] civar HEVTOL åvðpwrópopoov. eivat 
6& TOV HEV 8nptovpyóv TÜV ÖAWV Kal WOTIEP TATEPA TAVTWV kotvüc TE kai TO HEPOG QÙTOŬ 
TO Gifjkov 61d TTAVTWV. 


God, say they, is a living being, immortal, rational, perfect or intelligent in happiness, ad- 
mitting nothing evil [into him], taking providential care of the world and all that therein is, 
but he is not of human shape. He is, however, the artificer of the universe and, as it were, 
the father of all, both in general and in that particular part of him which is all-pervading, 
and which is called many names according to its various powers. (DL 7.147 = SVF 2.1021) 


Besides being a clear testimony for the Stoic use of the phrase Giov Aoyıköv for 
God (Beög), this passage also hints at several other aspects of the Stoic doctrine 
of God which are condensed here in the definitory formula.°® We have already 


65 Other beings could be in view, but human beings are clearly included. 

66 Note that the first of three senses of cosmos (kóopoc) offered in DL 7.137 is God (Beög): Aé- 
yovot dE KÖOHOV TPIXWG- AUTOV TE TOV Bedv TOV Ex 1f|c mong obolag lölwg noróv, öç ù d«q9ap- 
TOG EOTL Kal AYEVNTOG, 6npiovpyóc Öv TÅG dtaKoourjoewg “The term universe or cosmos is used 
by them in three senses: of God himself, the individual being whose quality is derived from the 
whole of substance; he is indestructible and ingenerable, being the artificer of this orderly ar- 
rangement." At DL 7148, the “substance of God” (Obolav ô Oo) is said to be “the whole 
world and the heaven" (tov ÖAov kóopov Kal TOV oùpavóv); the view is ascribed to Zeno, Chrys- 
ippus, Posidonius. In Philodemus, De pietate 14 (= SVF 2.636) there is a statement that Chrysip- 
pus (cf. SVF 3, p. 204), in the fifth book On nature (nepi Dboews) “asked for accounts on whether 
the cosmos is a living being and rational and understanding and a god” (kai Adyous Epwrä nepi 
TOD TOV kógpov (iov elvaı Kal Aoyıköv xoi Ppovodv xoi Gedv [our translation). 

67 Several terms used in DL 7.147 are also interesting in view of Rom 12.1- 2: TEAeıov and KaKxov 
navtog avertibextov for Rom 12.2 (TO dyaGov koi evdpEeotov Kai TéAEtov). Further, we note (6 dv 
TO navta [DL 7.147]) in comparison with Rom 11.36 (6t abtod). Cf. also (100 Civ atrıög [DL 7.147]) 
with Rom 12.1 (G@oav). 

68 Cf. also the links of 6e6¢ with voüg and Aoyög implied in the following statements: “God is 
one and the same with Reason, Fate, and Zeus” ("Ev T eivat Beòv oi vobv oi cipappévnv xoi Aia 
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established the use of voepóv and Aoyıköv, applied to the cosmos, in Zeno. There 
is again a statement about providence (npovontiköv), both for the cosmos as a 
whole and for its parts (including humans). The first term applied to God is 
á8àvorov. Given that both human beings and gods are designated as a Giov 
Aoytkov, the term GOdvatoc serves to distinguish, where required, between hu- 
mans, who are also 0vritóc, and gods. 

This distinction is explained explicitly in another passage in Plutarch's De 
communibus notitiis contra stoicos,? which offers further confirmation for God 
as a (iov Aoyıköv, and links it to Chrysippus and the Stoic Cleanthes (c. 331/ 
0-230/29 BC).” Plutarch seeks to show that the common conception of God's 
indestructibility and eternity? militate against the Stoic statements” that “all 
the gods have come into being and will be destroyed (qOoproopévouc) by 
fire."^ This prompts the following argument: 


Now, as the notion that human beings are immortal (tò &vOpwmnov á8àvorxov eivaı) is at 
odds with the common conception so also is the notion that God is mortal (tò 6e0v Ovrróv), 


[DL 7135]) and fate (einapue£vn) defined as “the reason or formula by which the world goes on" 
(Aóyoc kað’ öv ó kóopioc Gie&áyeroat [DL 7.149]). 

69 The phrase (ov Aoytkóv á8óvarov is also applied to the cosmos in works containing Stoic 
doxographical material, cf. Pseudo-Galen, De historia philosophica 124 (xóopoc), Pseudo-Plu- 
tarch (c. 2nd century AD), Placita philosophorum 908F (xóopoc), Stobaeus, Anthologium 1.43 
(xóopoc). Diels 1879 (DG = Doxographi Graeci) has reconstructed from various sources, but in- 
cluding all three works mentioned here, a doxographical work by the first century AD philoso- 
pher Aétius, which features the passage on page 432. Curiously, Stobaeus and Aétius, also men- 
tioned someone (or something?) inspired by a god (tov EvBeov) as a Gipov Aoyıköv åðåvatov. The 
critical editions indicate certain corruptions in the text. Diel’s reconstruction of Aétius is now to 
be replaced by Mansfeld and Runia 1996 - 2020. 

70 Transl. Harold Cherniss for Comm. not., here and below, adapted. 

71 They are mentioned at Comm. not. 1075A. 

72 Cf. Comm. not. 1074F (“For what other human being is there or has there been in whose con- 
ception the divinity is not indestructible and everlasting?” tig yap éotiv GAAOSG åvðpwnwv ñ 
yéyovev, Oc oùk &PBaPTOV voei xoi diStov TO Beiov); 1075A (“not a single man has there been 
who having a conception of God did not conceive him to be indestructible and everlasting” 
Beòv 8& vow un voðv 8' &pOaptov und’ Aldıov GvOpwros OvSE elg yéyovev). Cf. Rom 1.23 
(rob apBdptov Beoü). 

73 Plutarch notes that these statements are found “expressly stated” (&tapprönv) in their works 
“on the Gods and Providence, on Destiny and Nature" (év toig nepi Oewv Kai IIpovo(ag Einap- 
pévng Te Kol Dboewg ypóppaot [Comm. not. 1075B]). 

74 tovs dAAoUS O0sobg Gmavrag elvat yeyovdtas Kai qOapnoouévoug Und mupóg (Comm. 
not. 1075C). Cf. Plutarch, Stoic. Rep. 1052A, where Plutarch quotes Chrysippus and paraphrases 
him very similarly. For further Stoic texts where it is stated that the cosmos (Koop0c) is perish- 
able (pðaptóç), see SVF 2.589 — 595, especially DL 741 (apéoxet 8' avTog kal pOaptòv civar TOV 
xóopov “they hold that the world is perishable”). 
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or rather I do not see what difference there would be between God and human beings (tis 
Zotat 0700 npòç GvOpwrtov Stapopa) if God too is an animal rational and subject to destruc- 
tion (ei kai 6 Beög Giov Aoytkóv Kai pOaptóv EoTıv). For, if they retort with this fine subtlety 
that human beings are mortal (@vntov eivat Tov GvOpwrov) whereas God is not mortal but 
is subject to destruction (ob Bvntov 62 1óv 076v àAAà POapPTOV), look at their predicament: 
they would be saying either that God is at once immortal and subject to destruction or that 
he is neither mortal nor immortal (ij yàp à8&vorov eivaı «rioovotv äpa TOV Beòv Kai POap- 
TOV, T] pte OvNTOV eivat unT’ åðávatov). (Plutarch, Comm. not. 1075C) 


This passage is notable because it shows that even someone as critical of Stoics 
as the Platonist Plutarch can take for granted that both God and human beings 
should be defined as C@ov Aoyıköv (and it does not seem like he is simply adopt- 
ing his opponent's premises for the purposes of refutation).^ The addition of ei- 
ther OvnTòv or åðåvatov then serves as the differentia needed in their respective 
definitions.”* The same applies to the following passage in Sextus Empiricus, in 
which he criticises a definition of pavtacia (“impression”) made by Zeno on the 
grounds that it fails to distinguish adequately from other things which also fit 
the same description, but are obviously different. To illustrate this point about 
a bad definition, Sextus resorts to a comparison with the definition of Giov Aoyı- 
köv, which applies both to human beings and to God: 


The definition (Ópoc), therefore, is a bad one, as it suits many different things; and just as 
he who defines “human being” (6 Tov dvOpwrov ópicápievoc) and says that “humans are a 
rational animal” (&vOpwróg Eotı (pov Aoyıköv) does not give a sound description of the 
notion of “human being” (thv £vvotav Tod åvðpwnov) because “God” also is a rational an- 
imal (814 TÒ Kai tov Bedv Cov elvat Aoytkóv). (Sextus Empiricus, AM 7.239) 


Here Sextus seems to take for granted that (ov Aoyıköv applies equally to 
human beings and to God, though in his case it seems to be simply a sceptical 
strategy of adopting the premises of an opponent and exposing their internal 
contradictions.” That the definition of human beings serves as a useful example 
to illustrate points about definitions can also be seen in Sextus Empiricus, Pyr- 
rhoniae hypotyposes 2.209, where the measure of wrong definitions is that they 
“include any attributes not belonging either to all or to some of the objects de- 


75 This is clear not least from Plutarch's own use of the phrase at Am. prol. 495C. 

76 Thus it is explicitly stated in Alexander of Aphrodisias' In Aristotelis topicorum libros octo 
commentaria, p. 353 1. 22-24: eiön pèv yàp (oov Aoyıkod &vOpwrtos Kal 0£óc, Stapopa BE adTOIS 
KATA TO BvnTtöv Kal áGóvarov “For the species of the rational animal are human beings and God, 
and their differentia is according to ‘mortal’ and ‘immortal’” (our translation). 

77 Cf. his criticism of definitions at Sextus Empiricus, Pyr. 2.205 - 212. For the Pyrrhoniae hypo- 
typoses we adapt the translation of R. G. Bury. 
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fined", so, for instance, defining human beings (tov &v@pwrov) as “a rational, 
immortal animal" (Giov Aoytxóv ó8&varov) or as “a rational mortal literary an- 
imal” (C@ov Aoyixóv BvnTOV ypanpartıköv). 

This is also the place to discuss a peculiar attestation of the phrase Giov 
Aoyıköv being used both for human beings and for God, and for that being 
which in the view of his followers straddles the boundaries between the 
human and the divine, namely Pythagoras. The Platonist Iamblichus (c. 245- 
325 AD), in his De vita Pythagorica writes: 


iotopei 62 Kai Aptototélng £v Toig nepi Tig HuGayopudis PLAOOOYLAG Staipeotv Tiva rotáv6s 
Uno TOV Avöpwv £v toic rtávu dropprtots StapvAdttedbat- Tod Aoytkod Gwou TO HEV EOTL 
Osóc, TÒ è dvOpcnoc, TÒ SE olov IIvdayöpac. 

Aristotle relates in his books On the Pythagorean Philosophy that the following division was 
preserved by the Pythagoreans as one of their greatest secrets: of rational living creatures, 
some are gods, some men, and some beings like Pythagoras. (Iamblichus, De vita Pythagor- 
ica 6.31 = Pythagoras, Testimonia frag. 7 DK’® = Aristoteles, frag. 192 Rose)? 


If these words could be traced back to Aristotle or even the “Pythagoreans”, they 
would be the earliest attestation for (ov Aoyıköv, but this is very unlikely. Not 
just because it is hard to be sure about the exact wording of “unmentionable” 
secrets of an exclusive society, on which Neoplatonists and others liked to 
foist their own views. It also does not seem like Iamblichus signals he is quoting 
the point from Aristotle’s work (Staipeciv Tiva Tordvôe “some such distinction"; 
iotopet). Furthermore, this would be the only instance of the phrase (pov Aoyt- 
köv in the Aristotelian corpus, which, had it really been used by Aristotle, we 
might have expected much more frequently. A division into gods, ordinary hu- 
mans and Pythagoras may well have been related in Aristotle's work, but the for- 
mulation very likely belongs to a much later period. 


2.2.4 For Stoics, God and human beings as Z@a Aoyikó are related 


Fourth, the Stoic use of (jov Aoyıköv for God (or the cosmos) and human beings 
is closely related.*? This can be seen already in an argument for the existence of 


78 In the chronological ordering of the TLG, these are listed as 6th/5th century BC. 
79 Transl. Jonathan Barnes and Gavin Lawrence (in Barnes 1995). 
80 Cf. already the notion of ånóonaopa used in DL 7143 quoted above. 
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God (i.e. the cosmos as a rational living being) Sextus Empiricus ascribes to Zeno 
of Citium:?! 


“That which projects (mpotépevov) the seed of the rational (onéppa Aoyıkoü) is itself ration- 
al (Aoyıköv); but the Universe projects the seed of the rational (6 8 xóopog npoterat onéppa 
Aoytko0); therefore the Universe (kóopoç) is rational (Aoyikóc). And thereby the existence 
thereof is also concluded." (Sextus Empiricus, AM 9.101) 


Thus the rationality ascribed to the cosmos is linked in Zeno's argumentation to 
that of the “seed of the rational" (onéppa Aoytkod), which seems to refer to 
human beings as Aoyıkög, but it might include other beings or be more abstract 
in its diction, owing to the terse nature of syllogistic arguments. Sextus explains 
the direct quotation in words that seem to reflect later Stoic sources (which his 
aim will then be to refute). Sextus first refers to a principle that links the ruling 
part with each particular thing: 


For the origin of motion (f| kavopyr| Tis ktvrjoeuc) in every nature and soul seems to come 
from “the regent part," (&ró rjyeuovixoO) and all the powers that are sent forth into the 
parts of the whole (oi éri ta pépn Tod ÖAou eFartooteAAOpEvat 8uvápieic) are sent forth 
from the regent part as from a fount (ånó vtvoc nnyfic??), so that every power which exists 
in the part exists also in the whole owing to its being distributed from its regent part (näoav 
Bovopuv Thy repi TO HEPOG Ovoav Kai nepi TO GAov Elvat Stà TO And TOD £v oo hyepoviKod 
6106(600901). (Sextus Empiricus, AM 9.102) 


Given a principle that the ruling part must be better than the parts, he reports an 
interpretation in terms of [wa Aoytka (including human beings) which is as fol- 
lows: 


Consequently, if the Universe projects the seed of a rational animal (Aoyıkoü (oov), it does 
not do so, like man (&v@pwrtos), by frothy emission, but as containing (nepiéyeU the seeds 
of rational animals (onéppata Aoytkàv (oov); but it does not contain them in the same 
way as we might speak of the vine "containing" its grapes, - that is, by way of inclusion 
(kata nrepıypapnv), — but because the “seminal reasons" of rational animals (Aóyot onep- 
pattkol Aoyıkwv (oov) are contained in it. So that the argument is this (ote eivat TOLOUTO 
TO Aeyópevov) — “The Universe contains (6 8€ ye xóopog nepiéyeu the seminal reasons of 
rational animals (oneppattkods Aóyouc Aoyıkwv (oov); therefore the Universe (kóopoc) 
is rational (Aoyixóc)." (Sextus Empiricus, AM 9.103) 


81 Which we referenced, but have not quoted above. 
82 Cf. also Philo’s use of Aoytkn nnyń in Det. 83, Migr. 47, Somn. 1.115 (God), Spec. Leg. 2.202. Cf. 
also Marcus Aurelius 8.35. 
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Thus, in the interpretation of Zeno's argument as reported by Sextus, the onéppa 
Aoyıkod is paraphrased as Aöyoı oneppattkol AoytK@v Zwwv, using the Stoic 
technical term Adyot oneppatrikot (“seminal principles”),® and more particularly 
the seminal principles of human beings, addressed as [wa Aoyıkå. The upshot 
from this passage is that the rationality of the cosmos and that of human beings 
within it are closely linked. 

This link expressed in arguments for the existence of God also has ethical 
implications,?* as the following passage from Diogenes Laertius makes clear 
with regard to Chrysippus. As Diogenes Laertius relates (DL 7.87), Zeno had 
given, in his work IIepi àvOpumou qvosog (On the nature of human beings), a 
formula for the goal of life (r£Aoc) in terms of “living in agreement with nature” 
(TO ópoAoyoupévog Th «vost Gv). This is explained as “a virtuous life" (xoc 
äpertnv (fjv), given that nature is said to lead us towards the goal of virtue 
(yet yàp npógc vavtnv [sc. üperrv] rpg Å «ootc). Chrysippus’ own variation 
is rendered as "living in accordance with experience of the actual course of na- 
ture” (kat éuneipiav TOV qvos cuppotvóvrov Civ). The reason for Chrysippus’ 
definition of the telos is given in a statement which expresses the close link be- 
tween human beings and the whole: 


For our individual natures are parts of the nature of the whole universe (u£pn yap eiow ai 
fiuévepot PVOEIG Tfj TOD ÓAov). And this is why the end (téAoc) may be defined as life in 
accordance with nature (TO óàkoAoU80g6 Th qoos Gv), or, in other words, in accordance 
with our own human nature as well as that of the universe (kata Te trjv avTOD Kal KATH 
nv TMV GAwv), a life in which we refrain from every action forbidden by the law common 
to all things (6 vópoç 6 kotvóg), that is to say, the right reason (0 dp80c Aóyoc), which per- 
vades all things (61a mavtwv épyópevoc), and is identical with this Zeus (Ati), lord and ruler 
of all that is (kaOnyepovt tovto Tis àv d6vtwv dloıkfoewg övtı). (DL 7.88) 


The same point is then repeated about Chrysippus, in contrast to Cleanthes: 


bow 68 Xpoourtog pév eEaxovet, fj dKoAoVdwg Sei (iv, trjv TE Kowviv Kal iSiws viv 
avOpwrivnyv: 6 6 KAeávOng Th KoLvmv póvnv ExbéxeTat quotvy, N ükoAouBeiv dei, OVKETL 
dE Kal thv Ent piépoug. 


83 Long and Sedley (1987, 1.277, cf. 2.272) explain Adyot oneppatikoi as “seminal principles", 
which “describe the mode of god’s activity in matter, a rational pattern of constructive growth 
which is both the life of god and the ordered development of all particular things.” 

84 Cf. also Forschner 2018, 149, who comments on the aims of Stoic proofs of the existence of 
God as follows: “der göttliche Grund, so das übergeordnete Ziel aller Argumente der stoischen 
Theologie, sichert die durchdringende Rationalität der Weltordnung und ermöglicht es dem 
Menschen, aufgrund seiner Rationalität sich passend in das vernünftige Weltgeschehen einzufii- 
gen.” 
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By the nature with which our life ought to be in accord, Chrysippus understands both uni- 
versal nature and more particularly the nature of human beings, whereas Cleanthes takes 
the nature of the universe alone as that which should be followed, without adding the na- 
ture of the individual. (DL 7.89) 


Given that both human nature and the natural order are understood as rational 
(being [wa Aoytkd), living in agreement with nature or according to virtue can 
simply be explained as living in agreement with reason (Aöyog): 


But when reason (Aóyov) by way of a more perfect leadership (kata reAetorépav mpoota- 
otav) has been bestowed on the beings we call rational (roig Aoyıkoic), for them life accord- 
ing to reason rightly (TO Kata Adyov Zfiv) becomes the natural life (6p8@g yiveoBat <Tob>- 
TOI KATA Pot). For reason supervenes to shape impulse scientifically (texvitns yap oUtoq 
[sc. Aóyoc] Erıyiverou tis pps). (DL 7.86) 


Here both human beings and gods are addressed as rational beings (roig Aoyı- 
koic) and both are able (at least in principle) to live in accordance with nature 
at the level of reason, in contrast to other animals.” 

Having established that reason and their rational nature is what connects 
human beings and the gods with regard to pre-Pauline Stoics, we can confirm 
this basic picture by drawing on later Stoics, such as the Roman Emperor and 
Stoic Marcus Aurelius (AD 121-180), who repeatedly makes these points explic- 
itly, in the following passages, in which the phrase (@ov Aoyikóv is used for both 
human beings and gods, emphasising their relations: 


T@ Aoyuà Gow Å abcr] MPGEts Kata quotv Eoti Kal KATH Adyov. 


For a rational being, to act in accordance with nature is also to act in accordance with rea- 
son. (Marcus Aurelius 7.11)°° 


For Marcus Aurelius, rational creatures include both gods and human beings, 
both understood as part of a polity (noAıteio)? or a community (kotwwvia): 


TÉAOG 6& AoytK@v Cwwv TO Éneo0ot TH TÅG MOAEWS Kal TTOALTELOG TS MPEOPUTATNS Adyw Kal 
Beoud. 


And the end for rational creatures is to follow the reason and the rule of that most vener- 
able archetype of a governing state — the Universe. (Marcus Aurelius 2.16.1) 


85 See the context of oikeiwots in DL 7.85 — 86. 
86 We have adapted the translation of Martin Hammond for the Meditations (Tà eig &avtóv). 
87 Cf. Marcus Aurelius 9.16, 10.2. 
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Each creature is made in the interest of another; its course is directed to that for which it 
was made (ripög 6 È KaTEoKEvaOTAl, TIPOG TOTO PEPETAU); its end (TO véAoc avTOD) lies in 
that to which its course is directed; and where it ends, there also for each is its benefit and 
its good (ò cupupépov Kal TO åyaðòv £káotov). It follows that the good of a rational creature 
is community (TO dpa dya8ov Tod AoyuKod wou Kotwwvia).** It has long been shown that 
we are born for community (npóc Koıvwviav yeyóvopev??). (Marcus Aurelius, 5.16) 


Marcus Aurelius takes up Chrysippus’ point about following one’s own nature 
and the nature of the whole, discussed above, and expresses it in terms of the 
constitution of rational creatures (rfj Tod Aoyıkod čwov kataokevý). The implica- 
tions for Marcus Aurelius are not only a relation towards the gods (trjv voi Beoig 
akoAouBlav) but also to fellow human beings (tiv mpdc avOpwrous oikeiwotv): 


Revere your power of judgment (WmoAnmtudyv öbvonv). All rests on this to make sure that 
your directing mind (và nyepoviuK@) no longer entertains any judgment (bnöAnwWıg) which 
fails to agree with the nature or constitution of a rational being (&vakóAov8og Ti «vost Kai 
Ti TOD AoyuKod (gov kataokev).” And this state guarantees (émayyéAAetat) deliberate 
thought (ånpontwoiav), affinity with other human beings (tiv npóc avOpwrous oikeiwotv), 
and obedience to the gods (tiv Toig Beoig àxoAovOtav). (Marcus Aurelius 3.9) 


Such ethical implications towards fellow humans are developed in the following 
passage: 


And what is it you will resent (6voyepoveic)? Human wickedness (t t&v åvðpwnwv 
Kakig)? Recall the conclusion that rational creatures are born for each other's sake (tà oy- 
uà Cpa GAATAWV Evekev yéyove), that tolerance is part of justice (TO åvéxeoðat pépog TÄG 
&tkatoovvns), that wrongdoing is not deliberate (&xovrec ünaptävovan). (Marcus Aurelius 
4.3.2) 


Marcus Aurelius even makes the relation of humans’ rational nature to commu- 
nity explicit in definitory formulae, such as when he speaks of himself, in a nor- 
mative context of human nature, as wanting “to follow the nature of a rational 


88 Cf. also especially Marcus Aurelius 9.9.2 (“among the rational creatures there were civic com- 
munities, friendships, households, assemblies: and in war, treaties and truces" ¿ni 6& TwVv Aoyı- 
K@V twv notea Kai quot Kal olkoı Kai o0AXoyot Kai Ev TOAELOIS GUVOFKaL Kal ávoyot). Cf. 
further, Cicero, Off. 1.22. 

89 We note here also in particular the language for the “human vocation” that is used. See sec- 
tion 3.2. 

90 Cf. Marcus Aurelius 10.2 (“Next, you should observe what your nature as an animate being 
requires [ti émGntet oou f| wg (oov qvotc]: again, adopt all of this, as long as your nature as a 
rational being will not be impaired [ei pry xeipov péet StatTiBeoBat T] Ws Gov Aoyıkoü ~Pvotc]”), 
where the rational being’s “vocation” is based on its constitution. See section 3.2. 
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and social being * (0£A« 6& «à» Kata qvotv 100 Aoytkod Kai KOLVWVIKOD (oou 
[5.29]) or when he states that actions constitute “good or ill” for a “rational, so- 
cial being" (TO TOD AoyıkoD moAtttKod Cwou kakóv kot åyaðóv [9.16]).?! Further, 
the common rational nature of human beings and the gods is also expounded 
in terms of its implications for freedom, for justice and for self-control: 


There are two things common (600 tavta Kotvd) to the souls of all rational creatures, God 
or human beings (tÑ Te Tod 0700 xoi t Tob àvOpumnov Kal navtòç AoyıKod Gwou quy: 
they are immune to any external impediment (un éunobiGeo8a bm’ &AAov), and the good 
they seek resides in a just disposition and just action (£v tf Scalix, Sta8éoet Kal npägeı 
£yew TO åyaðòv), with this the limit of their desire (thv ópe£w dmoAnyetv). (Marcus Aurelius 
5.34)? 


In the constitution of the rational being (£v Tf ToD AoyuKod (oov Kataokeufi), I can see no 
virtue that counters justice (Atcxatoovvns kaTečavaotatıkův dpetriv): but I do see the coun- 
ter to pleasure (rj&ovf|c) — self-control (éyxpatetav). (Marcus Aurelius 8.39) 


Injustice is sin (O à6txàv åoeßei). When universal Nature has constituted rational creatures 
for the sake of each other (tis yàp TWV GAWV PLOEWS KATEOKEVAKULIAG TA Aoyikà Gio Évekev 
aAArıAwv) - to benefit one another as deserved (weedeiv pév GAANAG Kat’ à£tov), but never 
to harm (BAdrtetv). (Marcus Aurelius 9.1.1) 


2.2.5 Mainly Stoics but also many others: The use of Z@ov Aoyıköv 


Fifth, among the texts in our sample in which (iov Aoytkóv is used in the time 
before Paul and up to the second century AD, most are by philosophers, and in 
fact most of them are from Stoic philosophers, especially before the first century 
BC, or found in authors which interact in some way with Stoic philosophy. 


91 Cf. Marcus Aurelius 9.9.2 (ott 6€ TO Aoytkóv EVOUs Kal rroAıtıköv “rational directly implies 
social”). 

92 Cf. also Marcus Aurelius 8.35, where human beings as rational beings are compared to na- 
ture as a whole with regards to its power to “turn things to its own purpose" (rtàv TO EvIOTAHEVOV 
kal Avtıßaivov Erunepitpenen): “the rational being can also convert any obstacle into material for 
its own use” (TO Aoyıköv (iov SYvaTat r&v kwàvpa DANV EoUTOD noteiv Kal xpiio9ot auTW). In 
8.35 the nature of the whole is also said to be the source of all faculties in rational beings 
(tac GAAacs Buvdpets ExdoTW TOV Aoytkdv t oxe86v doov Å TOV ÖAWV quoto). Cf. also Marcus Aur- 
elius 10.28 (“Think of all the threads that bind us, and how only rational creatures are given the 
choice of submitting willingly to events” [növw và Aoyık@ ww SSotat TO Exovoiws Erreodau 
TOI ytvopévoic]). 
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2.2.5.1 Predominantly among Stoics, especially before the first century BC 

So far we have quoted passages documenting the use of the phrase by the Stoics 
Zeno of Citium, Chrysippus, (possibly) Cleanthes, Apollodorus, and Posidonius. 
But to this list we can add the Stoic philosopher Arius Didymus (1st century 
BC),? the Stoic geographer Strabo (c. 62 BC-AD 20),?^ the Roman Stoic Cornutus 
(1st century AD),” and the Stoic astronomer Cleomedes (between 50 BC and 250 
AD).°° In the following passages, Arius reports Stoic ethical doctrine; Strabo de- 
fends the use of poetry against Eratosthenes; Cornutus, in explaining the name 
of a Greek god, mentions that only human beings have been made wa Aoyıka on 
earth — and Cleomedes considers even the antipodes: 


MURS us " ; ~ ~ " URGERE 
Tod 8' avOpwrov ÖvTog Gov AoytKod vr tob, púosı MOAITIKOD, paoi Kal THY APETV TTÄOOV 
nv nepi &vOpwrov kai trjv EvSatLoviav wiv åkóñovðov bnápyetv Kal óuoAoyoupévnv 
ovoz. 


As humans are a rational creature, political by nature, they also say that every virtue which 
is associated with human beings and the happy life is consistent with and in agreement 
with nature. (Arius Didymus, Epitome 2.7.6)” 


In the first place, I remark that the poets (noınrai) were not alone in sanctioning myths (pv- 
ous), for long before the poets the states (rtóAetc) and the lawgivers (vopo0érat) had sanc- 
tioned them as a useful expedient, since they had an insight into the natural affections of 
the reasoning animal (BAe avtes eic TO qvotkóv náðoç Tod Aoyıkod Gwou); for human be- 
ings are eager to learn, and their fondness for tales are a prelude to this quality. (Strabo, 
Geogr. 1.2.8)” 


93 The identification of Didymus the Doxographer and the Stoic philosopher Arius, who was a 
confidant of Augustus, is generally accepted, though uncertainties remain (cf. DNP, s.v. “Arius 
Didymus”; Pomeroy 1999, 2). On his Stoicism see Pomeroy 1999, 3 (though again it can only 
be inferred indirectly). For Arius Didymus, we indicate the paragraphs in terms of Wachsmuth’s 
edition of Stobaeus, Anthologium (from which they are extracted). Note that the edition of Arius 
Didymus in the TLG canon is outdated. 

94 On his professed adherence to Stoicism, see DNP, sv. "Strabon". 

95 Cornutus was banned from Rome between AD 63 and 65 according to Cassius Dio 62.29.2- 3 
(cf. DNP, sy. *Cornutus"). 

96 On the dating see Brown and Todd 2004, 2-3; on his Stoicism and the influence of Posido- 
nius, see Brown and Todd 2004, xi-xii. 

97 For Arius Didymus, we use the translation of Pomeroy (1999). 

98 Transl. Horace Leonard Jones. In another passage (Geogr. 15.1.42), in which he draws on the 
fourth century BC historian Megasthenes' Indika, Strabo relates how elephants are captured and 
tamed. Strabo comments on one stage of this process with the following remarks, in which he 
uses (iov Aoyıköv for a comparison of elephants with human beings: “After this they are taught 
to obey commands (nrei8apyetv 6:6&okovot), some through words of command (81a Aóyov) and 
others charmed by certain songs and the beating of drums. It is rare that they are hard to tame, 
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tuyxavet 6£ ó ‘Epps ó Adyos dv, Sv ånéoteav npóc Has £& oùpavoð oi Beol, uóvov TOV 
åvðpwnwv TWV éni yç (ov Aoyıköv nou|oavrec, 6 napà TAAAA EEOXWTATOV EIXOV adTOI. 
And “Hermes” happens to be reason, the preeminent possession of the gods, which they 


sent to us from heaven, making humans alone of the terrestrial animals rational. (Cornutus, 
De natura deorum 20.18- 21)” 


The theory of Nature teaches us that circumhabitants, antipodes, and contrahabitants must 
exist, since none of these [groups] are described by direct reports. We simply cannot travel 
to our circumhabitants because the Ocean separating us from them is unnavigable and in- 
fested by beasts (6npiw6n); nor to the inhabitants of the contratemperate zone, since we 
cannot traverse the torrid zone. Yet the regions of the Earth that are equally temperate 
are necessarily inhabited to an equal extent, given that Nature loves Life (piAöLwog yap 
f| pvotc), and Reason requires (Aöyog aipei) that all [parts] of the Earth, where possible, 
be filled with animal life, both rational and irrational (Tg ys navra &nenAf(o0ot Kal Aoyt- 
K@V xoi GAdywv Zwwv). (Cleomedes, Caelestia 1.1.262)!9? 


Other Stoics, including those later than Paul up to the second century, who use 
C@ov Aoyıköv, are Epictetus,!°! and Marcus Aurelius (as we have seen). 

There are two instances of (pov Aoyıköv for human beings in Dio Chrysos- 
tom,'? who combines in his philosophical approach elements from Stoicism 
and Cynicism. In his second discourse on Fortune (Or. 64),'? Dio Chrysostom 
aims to show that the charges humans lay at the door of Fortune (tvyn) should 
rather be turned into occasions of her praise (64.1). He finds support for his side 
in Socrates: 


for by nature their disposition is mild and gentle («oet yap dlakeıvrau mpdiws Kai IHEPWG), so 
that they are nearly rational animals (&yyvg eivat Aoyırwı Zwwı).” (Transl. Duane W. Roller.) 
This passage is also listed in collections fragments of Megasthenes, which would make it 
one of the earliest instances, if these words could be ascribed to Megasthenes himself. Given 
that the phrase (iov Aoyıköv is taken for granted and not geared to a philosophical audience, 
it seems on balance more probable, however, that the formulation is Strabo's (in any case later 
than Megasthenes). On Megasthenes, cf. Brill's New Jacoby, sv. “Megasthenes (715)” (where the 
translation by Duane W. Roller is published). Note that a very similar point and formulation are 
used in Origen, though concerning other animals: “so that the action (£pyov) of hunting dogs (tò 
£v Tots ixvevtais Kvolv) and war horses (£v Toig noepikoïç innog) comes close, if I may speak 
thus, to the rational faculty (éyyic nov eiva, tv’ obtwe einw, TOD Aoyıkoð)” (Origen, Princ. 3.1.3 = 
SVF 2.988; transl. Behr 2017, here and below). Cf. further Nemesius, De natura hominis 1.4.15. 
99 Transl. Boys-Stones 2018, adapted. 
100 Transl. Brown and Todd 2004. This passage is similar to Cicero, Tusc. 1.69. 
101 Epictetus uses the phrase (ipa Aoyıka for human beings at Epictetus 1.2.1, 1.6.12, 1.10.10, 
1.19.13, 2.9.2, 3.1.25, 4.6.34, 4.7.7. In this chapter, we will only discuss those Epictetean examples 
which are not treated in chapter 4. 
102 We will discuss one of them, Or. 36, in detail below. 
103 Some have doubted its authenticity. 
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Socrates, at any rate, counted himself fortunate for many reasons - not only because he 
was a rational being, but also because he was an Athenian (ötı (ov Aoytkóv Kai tt AON- 
voiiog). (Dio Chrysostom, Or. 64.7)'* 


2.2.5.2 Doxographers and philosophers from other schools from the first 
century BC onwards 

But then also a range of other authors, who are not Stoics or not known to be 
Stoics use it, showing that the definition of human beings as Giov Aoytkóv is 
much more widespread. Among them are the first century AD doxographer Aé- 
tius, the Epicurean philosopher Philodemus,'^5 the Middle Platonists!'?6 Philo of 
Alexandria (c. 15 BC-c. AD 50),?°” Plutarch (c. 45 — before 125),1°° Alcinous (2nd 
century AD),'? an anonymous commentator on Plato (2nd century AD),"? and 


104 Transl. H. Lamar Crosby. 

105 As we have seen. 

106 The label is of course modern and its application debatable. We simply use the label here 
based on whether the author is discussed by Dillon 1996 [1977]. 

107 Cf. the statement of David T. Runia (in DNP, s.v. *Philo of Alexandria [I 12]") that *Philo's 
philosophical ideas are closest to contemporary Middle Platonism; Stoic and Aristotelian ideas 
are also significantly present, above all in the area of ethics." For Sterling 2010, Philo's philos- 
ophy is eclectic, drawing on different philosophical systems, but with Platonism as his *basic 
frame of thought" (1069). Niehoff 2018 sees development in Philo's philosophical thought 
“from Alexandria to Rome", distinguishing an earlier period with “overall Platonic concerns" 
(though interest in Stoicism) from a later period, after his embassy to Rome, in which he 
“interpret[s] his essentially Platonic theology in a more Stoic light” (10-11 and throughout). 
For Philo we adapt the translation by G. H. Whitaker and F. H. Colson. 

Philo assumes the definition of human beings as a (jov Aoyıköv unproblematically at QG 1 
frag. 31 Petit (the snake was called clever [ppovipoc] because it intended to deceive the rational 
animal, the human [tò Aoytkov Giov Tov &vOpwrov]) and Ebr. 69 (the people slain in Exod 32.27 
are interpreted allegorically: “For it is not human beings [@v@pwrous], as some suppose, who are 
slain by the priests, not living reasoning animals composed of soul and body [Gia Aoyıka Ex 
puñs kai OWpATOG OvveoTwWTa]. No, they are cutting away from their own hearts and minds 
all that is near and dear to the flesh [oikeia Kai piña tfj oapxi AnoköntovoL TÄG dLavolag av- 
@v].”). Further examples below. 

108 See the references quoted in this chapter; cf. also Am. Prol. 495C quoted in section 3.1.10. 
109 Note that the author of the Didaskalikos is referred to as Albinus in the TLG canon based on 
a disputed identification with Albinus of Smyrna. 

110 The phrase (jov Aoyıköv Ovntov for human beings is used as a standard example of a cor- 
rect definition (as Socrates searches for the definition of knowledge) in the Anonymous “Theae- 
tetus" Commentary (P. Berol. inv. 9782 Fragment D), which is dated to the second century, and 
perhaps goes back to Eudorus of Alexandria. It occurs, in the edition of Diels and Schubart (by 
column and line) at 18.41— 46, 20.7— 9, 22.5 - 14, and 22.45 - 47 (where it is pointed out that, while 
indeed it would be strange to greet Socrates as “Hello, rational mortal animal" [Xaipe (otov 
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Galen (AD 129 to c. 216),'"! the Pyrrhonist Sextus Empiricus (end of the 2nd cen- 
tury AD),'? and the Peripatetics Aspasius, the commentator on Aristotle (first 
half of the second century AD), and Alexander of Aphrodisias (around 200 
AD).!'^ It is important to note that most of these are also our sources for the re- 
construction of Stoicism before the first century BC, including Philodemus, Philo 
of Alexandria, Aétius, Plutarch, Galen, Sextus Empiricus, and Alexander of Aph- 
rodisias.!^ 


Aolylıköv 0vrxóv (22.46 — 47)], the purpose of definitions is not their use in greetings [&ortátgo0ot 
(23.2)] but the clarification of common conceptions [npög 1[ó alvanAwoaı Tas Kolıvölg évvotag 
(23.5 - 8)]). 

111 We have already quoted instances of Galen above; further ones see below. Galen presup- 
poses C@ov Aoyıköv for human beings at Adhortatio ad artes addiscendas 1.18 — 19, 9.14 — 15 (Bvn- 
tov), Galen, De usu partium 3.184.16, 3.190.12, 3.192.13, 3.245.12- 13, 4.126 — 127.1, 4.156.7; De semine 
libri ii 4.514.11; PHP 4.2.10, 4.2.12, 4.4.33, 5.1.10, 9.3.23; De sanitate tuenda libri vi, 6.13.14, 6.52.9; De 
alimentorum facultatibus libri iii 6.584.8; De symptomatum causis libri iii 6.584.8; De differentia 
pulsuum libri iv 8.739.10 (0vrxóv), 8.75216 (Əvntóv); De methodo medendi libri xiv 10.38.18, 
10.129.6 -7 (8vntöv), 10.151.11 (ƏvnTóv), 10.151.16 (Bvntöv); In Hippocratis librum vi epidemiarum 
commentarii vi 17b 227.3 - 4 (where the edition of Kühn is cited by volume, page, and line, except 
for PHP; we have added @vntov, regardless of the form in which it appears in instances of Giov 
hoytkov OvnTóv). 

112 We have quoted some instances of Sextus Empiricus already. He uses (jov Aoytkóv for 
human beings at Pyr. 2.25, 2.209 (implied by two examples of an incorrect definition). He 
pokes fun at the definition at Pyr. 2.211. He uses it in a wider sense (including human beings) 
at Pyr. 2.225. Further, he presupposes it at AM 7.238, in a longer version at AM 7.269 (&vOpuwnóg 
Eotı (ov Aoytkov Bvntöv, vod xoi ériotriung deKTtıköv), also at 7.271, 274, 277, 8.87, and in an 
introduction to a quotation ascribed to Empedocles at 8.286. Further, at 9.103, 10.288 (6 &vOpo- 
nog Giov Aoytkóv ƏvnTóv), 11.8 (to illustrate a logical point [= SVF 2.224, though the formulation 
falls outside what can be attributed to Chrysippus]) and at 4.16. He uses it for God at AM 7.238, 
cf. 9.107 (discussed above). 

113 We refer to his commentary on the Nicomachean ethics (In ethica Nicomachea commenta- 
ria) simply by his name. Aspasius presupposes human beings as (ov Aoyıköv at 4.10 — 11, 
2741- 19, 44.1— 3, 130.6 - 12 (cf. with Rom 1.28 — 31, section 5.2.2), 153.7- 9 (see also below). For As- 
pasius, we adapt the translation by David Konstan (2006) throughout. 

114 In the works listed as belonging to Alexander of Aphrodisias, there are a great many occur- 
rences of (ov Aoyıköv, though most of these simply employ the definition of humans as the 
standard example for illustrating a logical point. Furthermore, in his In Aristotelis metaphysica 
commentaria, only those covering the first five books of Aristotle's Metaphysica are probably 
genuine, while the others were probably written by Michael of Ephesus in the 12th century 
AD (as mentioned above). Hence only those occurrences up to page 439 in the edition of Hay- 
duck should be considered. 

115 Cf. the list in Forschner 2018, 30, where, as further sources, Cicero, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Diogenes Laertius are mentioned. 
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Aëtius, relating the opinion of Aristotle on whether plants (ta puta) are also 
animals (C@a), says: 

ApıototeAng Eubuya év, ov uiv CHa. và yàp CHa ópunikà civar Kal aioAntiKa, Evia 68 Kal 

Aoyıa. 

Aristotle affirms that they have a soul, but denies that they are animals. For, says he, ani- 


mals have impulse and sensation, and some of them are also rational. (Aétius, DG 438 = 
Pseudo-Plutarch, Placita 910B = Stobaeus, Anthologium 1.45.2)""° 


Alcinous seems to take a reference to human beings as a (jov Aoyıköv for grant- 
ed, when, in discussing friendship and love, he distinguishes three kinds of 
“erotic love" (£pwrikn), the “honourable” (doteia), the “base” (gavAn), and 
the “median” form (éon), and points out how they correspond to three different 
states of the soul: 


Therefore, even as there are three states of the soul of a rational being (Tpeig eioiv E&eıg 
uxiis AoyuKod (yov), the one good, the other bad, and a third which is median, so it 
would follow that there are three forms of erotic love, differing from each other in form. 
(Alcinous, Didaskalikos 33.3)'” 


The phrase Giov Aoyıköv for human beings has further spread to various other 
writers,"® such as the Greek Sophist Aelian (2nd century AD),'? the astronomer 


116 Our translation. Given that Aristotle (apart from frag. 192 Rose, where we have argued al- 
ready against the formulation Gov Aoyıköv being Aristotle’s) does not use the formulation 
(ov Aoyıköv, this report by Aëtius shows that doxographical accounts are not restricted to 
the terminology used by the authors on which they report. Since Aétius depends on sources 
(cf. Runia 1992) which go back to Theophrastus (c. 371/0 -287/6 BC), the student and successor 
of Aristotle, it is tempting to wonder whether perhaps already Theophrastus had used the 
phrase. We have discussed Aétius, DG 432 above. 

117 Transl. Dillon 1993. 

118 We have excluded in this list certain instances whose dating in the TLG canon seems doubt- 
ful, e.g. in the case of the rhetor Cocondrius (probably Byzantine), or the Pseudo-Clementines 
(probably fourth century AD), though Hom. 10.17 is fascinating, scolding Egyptian animal wor- 
ship because “they bow before irrational animals, even though they themselves are rational be- 
ings" (énet GAoya (Ha Aoyıkol ÖVTEG ripookvvoboty). 

119 Aelian explains at Nat. an. 2.11.56-57, that, by contrast to the elephants - about whom he 
has just reported that they can be tamed to such a degree that they can even dance and march in 
step with music -, it is no wonder that there should be humans who are experts at music, since 
after all humans are a “rational animal capable of understanding and logical thought” (C@ov 
éott Aoyıköv Kol vod Kal Aoytopod XwpnTiköv; transl. A.F. Schofield). At Nat. an. 710, having 
shared a story of the fidelity of dogs, Aelian laments the fact that even though nature gave 
human beings as rational animals (t@5e và Cww TH Aoyık@) an altogether greater share in kind- 
ness and love than the irrationals (Toig dAdyots, i.e. here: dogs), humans are not using this gift 
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Claudius Ptolemy (2nd century AD),"? the grammarian Apollonius Dyscolus (1st 
half of the 2nd century), and (perhaps) to his son, the grammarian Aelius Her- 
odianus (2nd century AD),'? and to the Platonic mathematician Nicomachus of 
Gerasa (c. 100 AD).!? It is further found in works of a lexical nature, though the 
ascription in such cases can be difficult.?^ 


2.2.5.3 Christian authors in the second century 

Among Christian authors living in the second century, the philosopher Justin 
Martyr (died AD 165),"* Irenaeus (c. 130/140-after 190 AD), Athenagoras (2nd 
century AD), and Tatian (born around 120 AD) seem to take for granted that 
human beings are [wa Aoyıka.'?° The same applies for Clement of Alexandria 
(died before AD 215/221), and Origen (185/6 — 254 AD). 


very well. It pains him that a dog should show more loyalty than a human being (kbwv ... 
avOpwnwv niotórepoc). (Note that in the TLG canon this passage is also listed among the frag- 
ments of the grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium [c. 265/257- 190/180 BC].) 

120 The definition of human beings as (jóv Eotı Aoyıköv is employed in De judicandi facultate 
et animi principatu (Tlepi xpttnpiov xoi rıyenovıkod) at vol. 3.2 p. 6 and p. 17 (where it is ex- 
plained that humans share with horses their being a (iov, but differ in being Aoyıköv). With re- 
gard to this work, Claudius Ptolemy has been described as combining the views of Stoics and 
Aristotle (cf. DNP, s.v. *Ptolemaeus [65]"). 

121 At De adverbiis, part 2, vol. 1.1, p. 123 (humans are included in the reference to Aoytka (a). 
122 At Partitiones, p. 83 (ed. Boissonade) we find, among various etymological explanations 
that treat words as compounds, the statement “for humans alone among the other animals 
are rational" (uóvov yap vàv dAAWV wwv ó &vOponoc AoyuKds [our translation]). This work 
could, however, very well be spurious. 

123 In his Theologoumena arithmeticae (OeoAoyobneva tç Apıduntıkfs), a numerological 
work, at pp. 25 and 65 in the ed. of de Falco. 

124 For instance it is attested in a fragment of the first-century BC grammarian Philoxenus of 
Alexandria (Aoyıköv yap Giov 6 ävƏpwnoç “for the human is a rational living being"). 

125 Justin Martyr was acquainted with other schools but was an adherent of a middle Platonic 
school of philosophy prior to the time of his conversion to Christianity (cf. DNP, s.v. "Iustinus 
[6]”). 

126 In the case of the Seniores Alexandrini frag. 6 (ed. Pitra) (2nd century AD [?]), who offer a 
christological exegesis of Ps 115.1 LXX, the words éyw 6€ étanewwOnv oqóó6pa are explained as 
being the effect of human beings reflecting upon how great the truths are with which their short- 
lived nature may become acquainted. The speaker of the psalm is interpreted as being humbled 
by the insight into how among so many rational beings, humans are the lowliest (cuveig 6owv 
Aoyıkwv &ott Gwwv TANELVWTEPOG cvOpwrtos). (On a partitive genitive used with a comparative 
as marking the highest degree cf. CGCG 32.1 and 32.9.) The dating into the second century is 
based on Pitra’s claim that Origen used these texts for his commentary on the Psalms. 
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Justin Martyr uses the phrase (@ov Aoyıköv to explain who is one’s neigh- 
bour:!?® 


nÀnotov ô dvOpwrov ovSév GAAO EoTiv f| TO ÖnoLortadeg Kai Aoyikóv Çõov, 6 KvOpwrtog 


But a human’s neighbour is nothing other than a similarly-feeling and rational animal, i.e. 
a human. (Justin, Dial. 93.3)? 


Irenaeus argues (in language redolent of Paul) that the resurrection of human 
bodies will be much easier than their creation from nothing. He seems to take 
for granted that human beings are a Aoyıköv (pov: 


For if he will not make alive (Cwomotet) what is mortal (tò $vntöv) and will not lead what is 
perishable (16 p8aptov) into incorruption (dpBapotav), then God is not powerful (Svvatos). 
But that he is powerful in all these things, we should understand from our own origin (£k 
THIS APXIS riiv ovvvoeiv), that God took dust from the earth (yobv ånò tfic yç), and made 
human beings (£noinoe tov &vepwrov), even though it was much more difficult and incred- 
ible that he should have made them exist from non-existent bones and sinews and the rest 
of the disposition which accords to human beings, and have produced an animate and ra- 
tional creature (£x pm 6vtwv doTEWwv TE Kal VEUPWV Kal TAG Aog Tfj KATA TOV GvOpwroV 
oikovopíag notf(oat eig TO civar xoi Zuhuxov Kal Aoyıkdv Artepyacaodau (pov), than that he 
restore again (av@tc ånokataotÃoa) what had already been made, and then dissolved into 
earth, which had proceeded into those things, from which, at the beginning, when they had 
not yet come to be, human beings were made (öBev thv dpynv pnSénw yeyovws &yevnon ó 
äv8pwriog). For how much more will he - who at the beginning made them, at any time he 
wanted - restore again those that have already come to be, should he want to, into that life 
which is being given by him. (Irenaeus, Adv. haer. frag. 5)"° 


Athenagoras does not directly use the phrase (jov Aoyıköv, though by implica- 
tion of the following text passage he must have been familiar with it. The follow- 
ing passage is further important since the idea of a human vocation (cf. section 
3.2) is clearly expressed in it (and hence the link between the language of Aoyt- 
kög and such a vocation), such that its inclusion in our discussion is well mer- 


127 In a context of teaching about definitions, Clement uses as example the definition of 
human beings as (@ov Aoytkóv Ovntöv at Strom. 8.6.18.7 and 8.6.21.1 (where the further charac- 
teristics yepoatov “terrestrial”, mefov “going on one's feet", and yeAaottkov “able to laugh" are 
included), cf. Strom. 8.6.21.5. Human beings as (iov Aoytkov are presupposed further, in a voca- 
tional context, at Paed. 1.12.100.3; in an ethical context, at Paed. 2.5.46.2 (moderation in laugh- 
ter). 

128 Lev 19.18, cf. Mk 12.31; Mt 19.19, 22.39; Rom 13.9. 

129 Our translation. 

130 Our translation. Fragment 5 in the edition of Doutreleau, Mercier, and Rousseau of Ire- 
naeus, Adv. Haer. corresponds to the Latin translation at Adv. Haer. 5.3.2. 
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ited.?* In De resurrectione 13, Athenagoras wants to demonstrate the resurrection 
(fj avaotaoıcg) of human beings based on the purpose of their creator and the 
cause for which they have been brought into the world (rfj tfjg yevéoews aitia 
xai tfj yvwun TO nomoavtoç [13.2]). Christians hope in assurance that they 
will perdure in incorruptibility (trjv £v åpðapoig 8topovriv éAriGopev BeBaiws), 


trusting the most unerring pledge, the intention of the one who fashioned us (t tod 
6npuovpyricavroc rác yvopn), with respect to which he made human beings out of an im- 
mortal soul and a body (Ka®’ ñv £rroinoev dvOpwrov £k WUxXÄG åðavátov kai OWLATOS), and 
at the same time constituting them with intellect (vobv te ovyxateokevacev aùt®) and an 
inborn law for the preservation and care of all those things, which have been given to them 
by him (xai vopov EuPUTOV ni owtnpia kai pvàak TOV nap’ adtod 6iSopévwv), the things 
which are befitting to a life of understanding and a life of reason (Zuppovt 62 Biw Kai wñ 
Aoyıkf\ npoonkóvtwv), well aware, that he would not have constituted this sort of living 
being (ook äv TOLOÜTOV KateoKevacev (iov) and would not have adorned it with things 
suited for perdurance (näoı Tolg npòç 8tapovr|v &xóopnosv), if he had not wanted that 
what had come to be should perdure (ei un Stapévetv EBovAETO TO yevönevov [13.1]).? 


While the adjective Aoyıkög modifies čwń and not (jov,?? the fact that it is the 
kind of living being (totobtov GOov) which can have such a life seems to make it 
probable that Athenagoras is aware of the notion of humans as rational beings. 
This passage resonates with the traditions about the role of human beings in the 
cosmos, yet Athenagoras thinks these traditions through in terms of resurrection. 
Here voüg and the life of reason (wf Aoyıkfj) are closely linked, and part of the 
constitution of human beings (the language of kotookeuóátetv and kataoxeur is 
important). 

Tatian disparagingly challenges the definition of human beings, but in turn 
confirms that this is an established doctrine of the philosophers: 


131 This passage is not discussed by Heinemann 1926 (cf. section 3.2). 

132 Our translation. Athenagoras, De resurrectione 12 contains further relevant language on a 
human purpose in the cosmos (see section 3.2). 

133 Cf. also Aspasius, In ethica Nicomachea commentaria 17.29 - 18.2 (where Aoyukt] Zur is ex- 
plained as 10 (fjv wg Aoyıköv). Cf. further, the text listed as Origen, Fragmenta in Psalmos 1-150 
(ed. Pitra), whose provenance is doubtful, but that probably was written before the fourth cen- 
tury, which, in commenting on Psalm 118.107 LXX, states that rational animals live in a way that 
makes use of reason, insofar as in respect of their nature they have been constituted as rational, 
in contrast to irrational animals (Tà äAoya CHa Gf, GAN’ wç AAoyo- TA Goa bE Aoytkd Aoytkds, 
doov éni TH POEL karookevao8Éévra Aoyıkö). 
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Human beings are not (Eotı yàp &vOpomnog oUy), as those with a croaking voice like a raven 
pontificate (Womep oi kopakóqovor?^ Soypatifovot), rational animals, receptive of under- 
standing and knowledge (Gov Aoyıköv vob Kal éruotüung deKtıköv), for against them 
speaks the fact that also irrational animals (ta GAoya) are capable of understanding and 
knowledge: Human beings alone, however, are made in the image and likeness of God 
(uóvog è 6 &vOpunog Eikwv Kai dpoiwots Tod 0700) — I speak of those humans who are 
not behaving like animals (avOpwrov obyi TOV Ópota Toig Gwotsg Mpdttovta), but of those 
who have advanced in their movement from humanity (dvßpwriötntog) towards God him- 
self (npög aùtòv 6€ Tov 0&óv). (Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 15.1)'* 


2.2.6 The phrase Züov Aoyıköv used in discourse on the human place and 
role in the cosmos 


Having thus established that the phrase (iov Aoyıköv is pre-Pauline, strongly as- 
sociated with Stoics, but then also, that is has reached wider educated circles, we 
turn to an investigation of the discursive function that the use of the definition of 
human beings as rational mortal living beings serves. While a considerable num- 
ber of uses of the definition are either for the purpose of explaining a logical 
point, or as a standard example of a definition (often in commentaries on the 
logical works of Aristotle), the examples we discuss here are those in which 
the notion of humans as rational yet mortal creatures figures in anthropological 
reflection. The three main themes that emerge concern the place of humans in 
the cosmos (section 2.2.6.2), the vocation of human beings (section 2.2.6.3) and 
the reflection on what it means to be genuinely human (section 2.2.6.4). But be- 
fore we turn to these three themes, we consider the question about the place of 
human beings itself. 


2.2.6.1 Raising the question about the place and role of human beings in the 
cosmos 

A passage in Epictetus explicitly raises the question of the role of human beings, 

articulating it in terms of the notion of human beings as a Giov Aoyıköv. (We will 


134 The pun in this reference to the philosophers may have to do with the fact that they as 
human beings, capable of reason and speech, are nevertheless speaking in the manner of an 
animal (cf. the use of ravens [kópoxec] as an example of an animal that can produce articulate 
sound [£váp0pouc npoqépovrat pwväc] at Sextus Empiricus, AM, 8.275). It probably also trades 
on negative connotations of curses such as ¿ç xópakoc. 

135 Our translation. On the traditions about assimilation to God, cf. van Kooten 2008 (though 
this passage is not explicitly discussed). 
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discuss Epictetus in detail in chapter 4.) His remark regarding the works of 
Chrysippus, albeit incidental, suggests this question resonates already with ear- 
lier tradition too. Epictetus parodies an imagined petition an overly busy Roman 
administrator receives requesting permission to export grain" by imagining the 
kind of request a philosopher should receive concerning his reading programme 
on a given day: 


TAPAKAAG oe Tapa Xpvoinnov Eruok&ibaodoı Tiç EOTLV f| TOD kóopov StoiKNOIs Kal TIOLAV 
1tvà XWpav Ev aDTW ExEt TO Aoyıköv GHov- éniokepar 6E Kal Tis el où Kal noióv TL 000 TO 
åyaðòv Kal TO kokóv. 

I request you to examine what Chrysippus has to say about the administration of the uni- 


verse, and the place that a rational animal occupies within it; and to consider also what 
you are, and what is good for you, and what is bad. (Epictetus 1.10.10)” 


Note that the term r| vob Kdopov Stoixnots (“administration of the universe”) also 
appears in a fragment attributed to Chrysippus.P?? Indeed, our passage clearly 
shows that in a broader Stoic tradition the question of the role of human beings 
in the cosmos can be asked in terms of their being a Aoytkov G@ov. Interestingly, 
the question about the place of human beings in the cosmos (noiav ttvà Xwpav 
Ev avT@ [sc. kóopw] Exet TO AoytKOv Giov) is raised in similar terms in Middle 
Platonic tradition (tiva ywpav Ev kóopw £yov):? 


The aim of theology is knowledge of the primary, highest, and originative causes (nepi và 
NPWTA atrio Kal AVWTATW TE Kal ópyikà yv@otc). The aim of physics is to learn what is the 
nature of the universe (tic mot’ Eotiv f| TOD navtòç Pots), what sort of an animal humans 
are (Tt Giov ó &vOpwrtos), and what place they have in the world (kai tiva ywpav Ev kóopw 
Exwv), if God exercises providence over all things (ei 8¢0¢ npovoei Twv öAwv), and if other 
gods are ranked beneath him, and what is the relation of humans to the gods (fj tv 


àvOpuruv npóc Toc BEovG ox£oto). (Alcinous, Didaskalikos 7.1)'^9 


Although in this passage the phrase Aoytkóv (iov is not used, it is clearly in view 
as the answer to the question posed (tt (@ov ó GvOpwros), given that the Didas- 
kalikos uses this definition as well (as quoted above). Having considered the 


136 nopakoAo oe Erutpeipau pot ortdptov &&aryayeiv (1.10.10). Note the use of rtapakoAQ (cf. Rom 
12.1). 

137 Transl. R. Hard, here and below. 

138 SVF 2.1005 (taken from Alexander of Aphrodisias' De fato; the phrase is found at 210.16 — 17, 
211.1, 2114 — 5). 

139 Which confirms the importance of Platonic tradition to Epictetus, on which cf. the literature 
at Long 2002, 178. 

140 Transl. Dillon 1993. 
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question itself, we turn to the answers given in the sources that use the notion of 
humans as rational living beings. 


2.2.6.2 Logical divisions and placing humans on a scala naturae 

As our first main theme, we consider in this section how the attempts at logical 
classification of beings according to their natures serve the function of placing 
humans in the cosmos. This often takes the form of locating humans on a 
scala naturae. There is a discourse on human beings as on the boundary between 
what is mortal and what is immortal, between rational and irrational, between 
good and evil. Other texts order human beings as rationals in terms of purposive 
relations or in terms of different “powers” within beings of various natures. 
These classifications are often put to use in ethical-protreptic contexts, and 
are linked to discussion of human freedom, responsibility, and happiness. 


2.2.6.2.1 Humans as a being on the boundary 

Discourse on human beings, then, often involves the conception of a scala natur- 
ae, in which different beings are ordered in an ascending order. The place of 
human beings, as a (pov Aoytkov Ovntöv, is compared both with regards to 
the gods or higher beings and with regards to animals (ta dAoya [ta]. 

This can be seen, first, from a passage in Philo of Alexandria. In De confu- 
sione linguarum, Philo offers a division of beings into rationals and irrationals, 
putting human beings in between animals (with, naturally, bodies) and unbod- 
ied souls (which he explicitly designates as angels):!^! 


141 Philo identifies the unbodied souls as angels at Conf. 174 (ayyéAous). This may also be the 
place to note a few other things sometimes called (@a Aoyıka. Since the stars are also considered 
to be gods for the Stoics (cf. Cicero, ND 2.39 = SVF 2.684, where, having considered the divinity of 
the cosmos, it is argued that “the same divinity [must be assigned] to the stars” [tribuenda est 
sideris eadem divinitas], such that they may rightly be called “to be living beings endowed with 
sensation and intelligence” [et animantia esse et sentire atque intellegere]; on the Stoic views on 
the stars cf. SVF 2.681- 692), they are also called (pa Aoyıká as, for instance, in Origen, Cels. 5.10 
(= SVF 2.685): “supposing that the stars in heaven are also rational and good beings" (einep kai 
oi £v obpavà aotépes Cpa eloı AoytKd Kal orov8oío). Similarly, Marcus Aurelius 9.9.2 describes 
the higher form of unity within the class of rational creatures (t@v Aoytk@v twv) found among 
the higher beings (éni 8€ tov £u KpEetttOvwv), including the stars (éni Tov dotpwv). 

Plutarch finds it absurd that Stoics categorise as bodies (oxpara rtotovpévouc) even such 
things as virtues (óperàc), vices (koktac), skills (téyvac), memories (pvriuac), mental images 
(gavtacias), affections (ná8n), impulses (Oppac), acts of assent (ovykataðéosıç) (Comm. 
not. 1084AB; cf. the translation of H. Cherniss), and utterly ridiculous that they make these 
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f| HEV pvots TOV wwv 
eig TE GAOyov Kal Aoyikr|v poïpav, 
Evavriag GAATAatc, ¿THON TO MPATOV, 
n 8° aÙ Aoyuci] naAıv eig Te TO qOopróv Kal GBdvaToV Eldog, 
«8optóv HEV TO åvðpwnwv, 
aBdvatov BE TO WUXWV dowpaTwv, 
al Kata Te KEPA Kal OLPAVOV rtepuioAoDot. 
Living nature was primarily divided into two opposite parts, the unreasoning and reason- 
ing, this last again into the mortal and immortal species, the mortal being that of human 
beings, the immortal that of unbodied souls which range through the air and sky. (Philo, 
Conf. 176)? 


All beings have their places, either here below, or up there. We may note here 
that a similar division occurs at Agr. 139, where Philo does not use the term 
čõa, but the more abstract formulation wpuyrv £yovra.'? Philo divides the 
Wuoyriv. éxovta (*animates") into Aoyıka (“rationals”) and dAoya (“irrationals”), 
and further subdivides the Aoyıka into 0vri1à (“mortals”) and deia (“divine exis- 
tences”). Finally, the mortal rationals are divided into male and female [äppev - 
0f1Àv]. Philo indicates that such a division is representative for broadly held phil- 
osophical views by introducing this division as one in which “the whole choir of 
philosophers ... [are] harping on their wonted themes" (xai THv PLAO00POUVTWV 
XOPOG óra Ta eiwAota SteEtwv [Agr. 139])."** This estimation is confirmed by sim- 
ilar divisions in other philosophers.” 


things also rational animals (un uóvov ownata TadTa ntoLeiv, GAAG xoi (à AoytKd [1084B]). (The 
list is even extended in 1084C to include walking, dancing and a host of other activities.) Philo, 
Decal. 33 calls the voice that spoke to Israel in the wilderness a living rational being. Cf. also one 
of several different images Stoics use to explain the three parts of philosophy, logic, ethics and 
physics (at DL 740), in which philosophy itself is compared to a living being (ikátovot 6€ (oo 
nv Quiocoqgíav) and the discipline of logic with the bones and sinews (60T0iG pi£v Kal vedpotc 
TO Aoyıköv). But this is not properly an instance of (jov Aoyıköv. 

142 We have divided the Greek text into lines to highlight the divisions. 

143 Perhaps he considered this more appropriate with respect to divine natures, given that 
(pov is typically used for mice and men. Similarly, the distinction is sometimes expressed as 
between “inanimate beings" (rà cuyo) and “animated beings” (rà Éjupuyo), as for instance 
in Origen, Princ. 3.1.2. 

144 For a stemmatic diagram of Agr. 139 see Terian 1981, 35 (from which the glosses above are 
taken). 

145 See Früchtel 1968, 42— 45 who presents diagrams of similar divisions in the Platonist Anti- 
ochus of Ascalon (c. 130/120 - 68/67 BC), the Middle Platonist Maximus of Tyre (2nd century AD), 
and Seneca, which supports the notion that such divisions are widespread. Seneca's exposition 
of a similar division at Ep. 53.13 — 15 “seems muddled” (Inwood 2007, 120), given that he presents 
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Philo’s division in De confusione linguarum logically amounts to the same as 
the definition of human beings as rational mortal animals.'^5 Philo’s point is not, 
however, just classification for its own sake. Philo’s point in this context is that 
the “unbodied” souls, just like the “irrationals” are exempt from wickedness (ka- 
xia åuétoyor [Conf. 177]), which Philo locates only in the mortal rational ani- 
mal.” The notion of what it means to be a (pov Aoyıkov Ovrróv is not just in- 
cidental here but directly used in Philo’s exposition, as he argues that human 
beings alone have both freedom and responsibility, rooted in their being ration- 
al, and, at the same time, are exposed and vulnerable to evil, because of their 
being bodily and mortal. Having stated that the unbodied souls are “immune 
from wickedness”, Philo continues: 


And this immunity is shared by unreasoning natures (dpétoxot 62 Kal <ai> TWV àAÓyov), 
because, as they have no gift of understanding (dpotpodoat Stavoiac), they are also not guil- 
ty of wrongdoing willed freely as a result of deliberate reflection (àv ¿x Aoytopod ovpBat- 
VÖVTWV EKOVOLWV á&uwnpárov dAtoKovtat). (178) Humans are practically the only beings 
who having knowledge of good and evil (udvog 5€ oye6óv ék návtwv ó &vOpumnoc åyaððv 
xai KaK@v ëywv éruotrmv) often choose the worst (aipeitat pèv moAAdKic™*® Ta pav- 
Aötata), and shun what should be the object of their efforts (pevyet 6€ và onovöng 
Géta), and thus they stand apart as convicted of sin deliberate and aforethought (aùtòv 
LGALOTA ¿ni TOIG Ek npovolag ópoprripiaot Katayıvwokeoßau). (Philo, Conf. 177-178) 


the division in an unusual ordering. The comparison with others suggests there is some flexibil- 
ity in the terminology. For instance, Philo (at Her. 138) divides the eidog Aoytkàv (or Aoyıköv) into 
äpƏðaptov and Bvntöv, while Maximus of Tyre frequently simply divides into Bvntög and 
àOóvaroc. 

An instructive passage on life as a shared characteristic between humans and gods, which 
differs in its quality (wñ aiwvios versus éqripepoc), is Maximus of Tyre, Dissertationes 6.1. Cf. 
also the very detailed division in Maximus of Tyre, Dissertationes 11.8.9 — 29, which expressly 
notes the principle that one part of these divisions into two is always better (11.8.57). Thus, 
for instance: "The perceptive can be divided into the rational and the irrational, of which the 
rational is superior" (tod 8£ alodnTıKoü TO LEV Aoytkóv, TO 6€ GAoyov: Kpeittov SE TO Aoyuóv 
Tov dAdyov [11.8.13 — 15]; transl. Trapp 1997). The passage ends with an ascent to the highest 
form of intellectual contemplation. 

146 An example which illustrates this connection between division and definitions, which ul- 
timately goes back to Plato's explanation of the diairetic method in the Sophistes, can be found 
in Maximus of Tyre, Dissertationes 11.8 (which we referenced in the previous note). 

147 The further context is that God delegated those parts of his creation to lower beings which 
would be unworthy of him, drawing on ideas in Plato's Timaeus (cf. Runia 1986, 242-249). 
148 The term moAAdxic in this context recalls similar passages quoted above (Plutarch, Virt. 
mor. 450D = SVF 3.390, Galen, PHP 4.2.10 - 11 = SVF 3.462, cf. also Nemesius, De natura hominis 
1.10.6 - 8), though the word is of course so frequent that this may not indicate more than anal- 
ogous points being expressed in the most straightforward manner. 
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When speaking of the irrationals here, Philo perhaps has in mind not only ani- 
mals, but also children or “crazed” persons.!? In any case, it appears that reflec- 
tion on humans’ place in the order of things situates them at the boundary be- 
tween good and evil, in a way that depends on the exercise of their freedom. 

A second elaboration of how humans fare with respect to both the gods and 
other animals can be found in Galen’s Adhortatio ad artes addiscendas, which is 
a protreptic speech seeking to encourage the study of medicine. Galen employs 
the definition of human beings as a Giov Aoyıköv Ovntov to express how they 
occupy a middle position: 


\ x ~ 2 , t 5 ni > ~ ~ \ - 2,7 r 
TÒ 6r] TOV dvOpwrwv yévoc, w TaiSEs, ErtiKolvwvel Heoig TE Kal toic åAÓyoIÇ Gwots, 
Toç èv Kad’ doov Aoyıköv EoTI, toic SE kað’ doov Bvntov. 


For humankind, O children, has something in common both with the gods and with the 
irrational animals, with the former insofar as they are rational, with the latter, insofar as 
they are mortal. (Galen, Adhortatio ad artes addiscendas 9.15 - 16)"°° 


149 For children, see Philo’s discussion of the development of capacities of humans in steps of 
seven years at Leg. 1.10 (“they say that humans become a reasoning being during their first seven 
years” Aoyıköv TE Pact dvOpwrov xarà THY MpwTv Enttaetiav yiveoBat). For a discussion of 
Stoic theories about the development of reason, see Frede 1994. 

As to the “crazed” person, Philo distinguishes two different senses of &Aoyog at Sacr. 
46-47, which concern precisely this point: the first sense of äAoyog is to refer to what “defies 
convincing reason” (TÒ mapa Tov aipobvta Adyov), for which the example is a “the foolish 
man” (tov äppovö), the second sense is “the state from which reason is eliminated”, for 
which the example is the “unreasoning animals" (t@v Gwwv Tà pr AoyuKd). (Philo draws a dif- 
ferent contrast at Det. 38, where he is concerned with giving a favourable interpretation of 
Moses’ professed ineloquence in Exodus 6.12 [żyw 5é GAoydc ein, which, he informs us, is 
not to be confused with &Aoyog in the sense used for the “animals without reason” [tà rj Aoyıka 
TOV wwvl.) 

For children as not yet Aoytkóc in the full active sense of the word, yet at the same time 
Aoyikóg given their nature as such beings who are capable in principle of developing to its 
full sense, see also the exposition of the Peripatetic commentator Aspasius 2714-17 (“For a 
child too is by nature capable of performing such actions [i.e. the fully rational activities in 
which according to Aristotle happiness consists], since he is a rational animal [pvoet pév xoi 
6 Mais ripaktikóc, àv Aoyıköv Giov], but because of his youth [61d tiv rj Auto] he is not yet ca- 
pable of performing them. For a child too is somehow a non-rational creature [GAoyov p£v yap 
TWG Eotı koi 6 mais], but he differs from nonrational animals because he is rational by nature 
[Stapepet 62 vàv GAdywv Gov StL PUGEt Aoyıkög Eotiv]”). 

150 Our translation, here and below. There follows a disparaging remark on women in a com- 
parison with Fortune personified as a woman (2.3- 7). On Galen's mostly negative view of 
women cf. Hankinson 2008, 2 (with note 8 on page 25). 
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In the prooemium Galen explains, again using the notion of human beings as 
rational animals, how humans stand between the world of animals and the 
gods. Being capable of learning the arts, humans could go either way. They 
can strive to emulate the gods through the arts, or they can disregard them 
and consign their fate to Fortune or a life devoted to less refined pleasures. 

Galen begins by declaring the question whether the animals called “irration- 
al” (ta dAoya (ia) do not have any form of reason-and-speech (Aóyoc) as unset- 
tled (1.1—2).^* Perhaps they do not have reason as expressed in speech (kata thv 
Quvi|v, Ov Kal npoqgoptkóv óvopótouoty), but are nevertheless capable of think- 
ing internally (<katà> trv wuyr|v, Ov év6táOerov [1.2-4]).? That humans (oi 
dv@pwrot) surpass the other animals by far when it comes to reason, is clear 
from the “multitude of the arts which this animal cultivates” (nAfj0og Twv 
TEXVOV Qv HETOXEIPILETOL TO (iov toto) and from the fact that “only humans, 
being capable of knowledge, are able to learn any art they wish” (kai ött uövog 
ü&vOpurog Eruotrung ErudeKtikög fv av EBeAnon TExvnv pavOdvet [1.4-7]). For 
the other animals (ta GAAa Two) are almost all without arts (oye60v dtexva 
mavt’ £oti), with few insignificant exceptions, which occur by nature, not by de- 
liberate exercise of an art (pboeı pãMov f| rpoaipéost TEXvwv [1.8-9]). By con- 
trast, human beings (6 6' &vOpwros) are not only able to imitate (£puprjoaro) 
whatever animals can do (weave like spiders, ? shape like bees, swim though 
made for walking [neZög]), but have acquired even the divine arts (kai tiv 
Oeiwv Teyv@v), competing with Asclepius in the art of medicine’, with Apollo 
in his arts (archery, poetry, divination, and all those associated with the 
Muses), even geometry and astronomy (1.9 — 14). By industriousness (ponoviaç) 
he has even figured out (£Zertopioato) the “greatest of divine goods, philosophy” 
(TO péyiotov 1àv Beiwv åyaððv qiuAoocodíav [1.16 —17]). Based on all this, Galen 
concludes: 


151 Cf. the literature on the ancient debates on animal rationality cited in section 3.1.1. 

152 On the distinction between Aöyog npoqopikóc and EvöLäßntog, cf. Sextus Empiricus, AM 
8.275 - 276. 

153 A similar point is made by Aspasius, 2.26 - 3.2: “For there are also products (moupata) 
made by non-rational creatures (t@v dAöywv), for example the honeycombs of bees and what 
are called spiders’ ‘webs’. But none of these produces in a way accompanied by reason (petà 
Aóyov notet); rather, animals employ natural instinct (Opp, pvo xpwpeva tà (o). Artistic 
products, however, are products made by rational creatures who make use of reason (tà 6€ 
TEXVIKA nompaTa AoyiKMv EOTL Totpata xol TH Adyw xpopévov)." 

154 For the example of medicine in reflections on what it means to be human cf. the famous 
passage from Sophocles’ Antigone discussed in section 3.1.5. 
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Sià TAÜTA Toivuv «ei» kal Aóyou péreott roig GAAOIC (oot, 
Kat’ é£oyr|v aic náv ó &vOpwrtos póvoç óvopáterat AoyıKöc. 
Therefore, then, even if the other animals have a share in reason, again, in a preeminent 


sense, it is humans alone who are called rational. (Galen, Adhoratio ad artes addiscendas 
1.18 - 19) 


Given its protreptic context, the definition of human beings as Giov Aoyıköv be- 
comes the occasion for the encouragement to make the best use of that specific 
capacity (by taking up study): 


TMs ovv OUK aioypóv, w póvw TWV EV rijv KOLVWVODHEV BEOIG, TOUTOU LEV ápeAeitv, onov- 
Sakévar È nepi TL THV GAAWV, TEXVNG HEV avaAN PEWS Katappovodvra, Toyn 8’ EavTOV 
ENUTPENIOVTO. 


How then is anything but shameful, to neglect that within us in which alone we share with 
the gods, but to show eagerness about the other things, thinking little of the acquisition of 
the arts, yet committing ourselves to Fortune. (Galen, Adhoratio ad artes addiscendas 2.1- 3) 


Thus, as this example shows, discourse involving the notion of humans as G@ov 
Aoyıköv can focus on the development of the arts and the capacity for knowledge 
as one of the signatures of being human. 

A third example for reflection on humans as being on the boundary between 
other animals and the divine realm is the extract from Nemesius’ De natura hom- 
inis, which scholars such as Theiler have ascribed to Posidonius. We have ex- 
plained in section 2.2. why we have not used Posidonius frag. 309a Theiler as 
direct evidence to support the claim that already Posidonius used the phrase 
(@ov Aoyıköv for human beings. But as a clear instance of reflection on what 
it means to be human, employing the notion of a rational mortal animal, it mer- 
its being included in our discussion. Even though written around 400 AD, it 
draws on many philosophical sources that we have already discussed’ and 
hence may also be illuminating even for the purposes of a comparison with 
thinkers in the first century AD.” 

In the first book of his work, Nemesius discusses the human place in the cos- 
mos. He begins early with the observation that, as a rational mortal animal, hu- 


155 On the sources for Nemesius, cf. Sharples and van Eijk 2008, 18-23, who discuss, among 
others, Origen, Philo, Porphyry, Aétius, Arius Didymus, Galen, and, of course, Posidonius 
(21-23). 

156 Though admittedly other authors could have been discussed, the amount of attention this 
text has received by scholarship on Stoic and other philosophical traditions may provide a suf- 
ficient basis for this decision. 
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mans occupy a position in the middle, bound simultaneously both to the divine 
and to the creaturely and even the earthly: 


yvwptpov è ÖTL Kal TOIG åpúyorç kotvovet 
Kol Tig àv àAóyov Cwwv HETEXEL Lwflg 
Kal Tig t&v Aoyık@v NETELÄNPE vonoewc. 


It is well known that humans have something in common even with inanimate things, that 
they have a share in the life of non-rational animals, and that they participate in the think- 
ing of rational beings. (Nemesius, De natura hominis 1.2.13-15 = Posidonius frag. 309a 
Theiler)” 


Having neatly introduced these three aspects, he continues to expand upon each 
of them in turn, once more, ascending the steps of the scale, in terms very similar 
to the other texts already discussed,” which build up additively, the lower con- 
tained in a transformed form in the higher as well: 


[Human being] is associated with inanimate things (kotvwvei yàp Toig pèv å púyorç) in vir- 
tue of the body (kata TO o@pa) and the mixture of the four elements (trjv and TWV TEO- 
odpwv OTOLXELWV xpüotv), 


with plants (putois) both in virtue of these things and in virtue of the power of growth and 
generation (kata TE TAÜTA Kal trv OpentiKny Kal oneppatikv 60vopuv), 


and with non-rational beings (roig 8È àAóyotc) both in virtue of these things (kai év toUtotc) 
and, for good measure, in virtue of movement by impulse (trv Kad’ ópyriv Kivnoty), desire 
(dpeétv), spirit (bvpov), and the power of sensation and breathing (tiv oioßntıkrv Kal åva- 
nvevotikův Sbvanıv). For all these are common to humans and to non-rational animals 
(tadta yàp änavta koivà toig KvOpwrıoıg Kai Toig dAdyots Eotiv), even if not all to all. 


But humans are linked by rationality to the incorporeal and intellectual natures (ovvante- 
tat ÔÈ 61a TOD AoyikoO toic KOWHATOLG Kal voEpaiic PUOEoL), in reasoning and apprehending 
and judging each matter (AoyıLönevog Kal vodv Kal Kpivwv ëkaota), pursuing the virtues 
(tac Apetäg petaðtwkwv) and cherishing piety, the coping stone of the virtues (àv Apetwv 
TOV KOAOPHVA tr|v EvoEBELav àonatóuevoc). (Nemesius, De natura hominis 1.2.15 — 23) 


157 Translation here and below by Sharples and van Eijk (2008), adapted. We have divided the 
Greek into lines, which happen here to be isocola, reinforcing the sense of an orderly layering 
which is presented. 

Posidonius frag. 309a Theiler begins with the quotation above and includes all the other 
quotations from the first book of Nemesius' De natura hominis, but we will only refer to Neme- 
sius' work from this point on. 

158 And which already point forward to the aspect of an ascending scale of inner “powers” that 
will be discussed in section 2.2.6.2.3. 
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The element of rationality (614 100 AoyıkoD) is what links humans up (ovvante- 
Tat) to the higher elements of the cosmos, and allows the activities of reasoning 
and apprehending the truth about the cosmos, which is the basis for the virtues 
and piety.'^? At the same time humans share in themselves, by virtue of their em- 
bodied existence, all that is mortal and finite: sensation, desire, generation, 
growth, the elements. 

This is the boundary at which human beings are placed. Nemesius, probably 
inspired by Philo,'°° expresses this in terms of their being “on the boundary be- 
tween intelligible and perceptual being”, which he combines with an explicit ex- 
position of the notion of human beings as a (jov Aoytkóv: 


610 Kai wonep Ev pieOopíotg Eoti vontfg Kal alodnTfg ovotac, 

OVVONTÖHEVOG KATA HEV TO odpa Kal TAG ouporiküc Guváperg roig &Aóyotc Gots TE Kal 
ÅYÚXOIG, 

Kata 8£ TO Aoyıköv Taig ÅOWHÓTOIÇ ovotats. 


So they are, as it were, also on the boundary between intelligible and perceptual being. 
They are joined together with non-rational and inanimate beings in virtue of the body 
and bodily powers, and to incorporeal beings in virtue of reason. (Nemesius, De natura 
hominis 1.2.24 - 1.3.2)! 


Nemesius uses the same language of humans as a being placed at the boundary 
(though here between rational and non-rational nature) in another remarkable 
passage, in which he even alludes to and quotes Paul on 1 Cor 15.47- 49! in 
order to explain the ethical implications of the placement of humans in the cos- 
mos and what genuine humanness requires: 


Therefore humans were assigned a place on the boundary between the non-rational and 
the rational nature (Ev peðopioiçg ovv tijg åAóyov xoi Aoyıkfjs Pboews 6 dvOpunog 


159 On the connection between the virtues towards God and towards fellow humans in ancient 
tradition cf. Dihle 1968. Cf. also the explication of piety (evoéBeta) as “contemplation of reali- 
ties” (| TOV 6vtwv Bewpia [Nemesius, De natura hominis 1.5.23]). 

160 Cf. Philo, Opif. 135 calls humans themselves the boundary (peðópiov): “Hence it may with 
propriety be said that humankind is the borderland between mortal and immortal nature (tov 
&vOpurov Ovr fic koi Bavatov PUGEWws civar peðópiov), partaking of each so far as is needful 
(Exatépas doov dvayKoidv £ott petéyovta), and that they were created at once mortal and im- 
mortal (yeyevijo8at BvnTtov ópo0 xoi d8avatov), mortal in respect of the body (6vntov pév Kata 
TO OWpa), but in respect of the mind immortal (kata 8£ thv 8t&votav á8ávocrov)." Cf. Clement of 
Alexandria's use of the idea at Strom. 2.18.81.2 (cf. also the preceding statement about assimila- 
tion to Christ and agreement with God at Strom. 2.18.80.5). 

161 We have again divided the Greek into lines. 

162 And, for good measure, Gen 3.19 and Ps 48.13, 21 LXX. 
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ToxBeig!®). If they incline towards the body and love more the things of the body (éav pév 
éni TO OMpa Pépy kai TA TOD GWHATOS MAEOV Ayarınon), then they embrace the life of the 
non-rational beings (1óv TMV AAöywv åonáčetar Biov) and will be reckoned among them 
(ovvopıYundnoetau, and they will be called “earthy” (yoixóc), as by Paul (kata HabAov), 
and will be told “For you are earth, and to earth you will return’* and “he was compared 
to the foolish cattle and made like unto them” (napeovveßAnPn Tolg KTrveon toi àvor|rotg 
Kal wporwðn adtoic).’° But, if they move towards the rational and despise all the bodily 
pleasures (¿ni TO Aoytkóv xoprion KATAPPOVTOAS TOV OWLATIKMV Taow@v N8ovwv), they 
will enter into the divine life that is most dear to God (trjv Oeiav Te kai BeopLAeotärnv 
wv petépxetat) and pre-eminently human (ws dvOpwrov mponyovupévwe), and they 
will be like a heavenly being (émovpdvios), in accordance with the saying “As is the earthy, 
such are they also that are earthy, and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are heav- 
enly.”' But the summit of the rational nature is to flee from and turn away from evils, but 
to pursue and choose things that are good (tj 5& Aoyıkfjg PUCEWS TO KEPAAALOV EOTL Ev- 
yet HEV kai ANTOOTPEPEOBAL TA KAKA, HETLEVAL È Kal aipeiodoı TA KAA). (Nemesius, De na- 
tura hominis 1.5.9 — 1.5.19)! 67 


This passage is, for our concerns, remarkable for several reasons. It makes the 
point of humans as beings at the boundary, here between the rational and the 
non-rational. It connects it with an ethical and protreptic appeal, which concerns 
human actions in the body and opposing its desires.!? It shows how the contrast 
with animals can function in ethical contexts (tov vüv dAdywv donäletau 
Biov). It weaves in the motif of a divine life (tv Betav ... Cwrv), which is 
also a feature of discourse on humans as rationals, as we have seen.'"? It features 
the concept and language of genuine and true humanness (wç AvOpwrtov npon- 
yovpévwg), based on the proper exercise of the endowment with reason."* The 


163 For the language of tá£ic used by Epictetus 1.16 cf. sections 4.4.2- 3. 

164 Gen 3.19 LXX. 

165 Ps 48.13, 21 LXX. 

166 1 Cor 15.48 (olog 6 xoikóg TOLOUTOL Kai oi yoikot, Kal log 6 Ertovpäviog TOLODTOL Kal oi 
£rtoupáviol). 

167 Naturally, all the biblical references have been removed in Theiler's reconstruction of Pos- 
idonius frag. 309a. 

168 Cf. Rom 6.12. 

169 Epictetus makes this move as well in Epictetus 2.9.2 (see section 4.2), where, we note, Epi- 
ctetus also expounds the definition of human beings as rational mortal animals. 

170 Cf. Aspasius 153.7- 9, and reason as that which binds the gods and humans together in 
Stoic thought (section 2.2.4). 

171 Cf. also Nemesius, De natura hominis 1.4.16, where human beings are called the truly ration- 
al animal (TO dAndwg Aoyıköv (ov Tov &vOpwrov), in contrast to those animals that “appear 
near to the rational animal” (wg &yyoc AoyiK@v [1.4.15], cf. Strabo, discussed above). Further, 
Nemesius, De natura hominis 1.5.23 — 1.6.1 *Now such as choose to live a human life as that of 
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quotations from Genesis, the Psalms and Paul are interesting in their own right, 
though not our central concern here. But finally, the last sentence (rfjg d& Aoyı- 
KÑG PVGEWS TO KEPaAALOV EOTL PEVYELV LEV Kal ATTOOTPEPEODOL TA KAKA, HETLEVOL 
6€ xai aipeiodoı Tà kaá), which Theiler assigns to Posidonius,'”? seems like a 
remarkable parallel to Paul in Rom 12.9, 12.17, 12.21 (cf. Rom 7.19, 16.19),'7? espe- 
cially when, as we argue, Paul draws in Rom 12.1c on the idea of humans as Aoyt- 
xot and the concept of a human vocation, and connects it to what one does with 
the body (12.1b, with links to Rom 6).'7^ 

We may sum up our discussion with a passage in Nemesius that explains the 
elements of the definition of human beings as a (jov Aoyikóv Ovrtóv (in an ex- 
panded version), which is worth quoting, because it provides further evidence for 
how the definition of human beings is not just incidental to discussions about 
what it means to be human, but an important means for the condensation of fur- 
ther anthropological reflection: 


They also define (ópttovroi) humans (tov Gv@pwrov) as a rational animal, mortal and re- 
ceptive of intellect and knowledge (Giov Aoyıköv, OvnTöv, vod xoi éruotrjung SexttKov). An 
animal (Gov), because humans too are an animate, sensitive being (obola éotiv Éjpuyoc 
aioðnTkh): for this is the definition of an animal (öpog Gov). “Rational”, in order to sep- 
arate them from non-rational animals (Aoyıköv d£, tva ywpioðğ THv óAóynv).'^ “Mortal” 
(8vntov), in order to separate them from rational immortals (ywpto6f, TOV á8ovátov 
Aoytk@v). “Receptive of intellect and knowledge”, because it is by learning that we acquire 
skills (Stà poOrjoeuG npooytvovrot Åp ai véyvot) and the sciences (émtotfpat); for we have 
a capability to receive both intellect and skills (6bvoptv 6ektuc|v xoi Tod vod Kal TWV 
Texv@v), but the actual possession of these is the result of learning (tiv 62 &vépyeiav KTW- 
pévotg ¿k TOV paðnpátwv). (Nemesius, De natura hominis 1.11.3 - 9)" 


With this concluding passage from Nemesius, we have now seen several exam- 
ples of how human beings as rational animals are described as standing at the 
boundary between two domains and how their behaviour aligns with either of 


a human and not just the life of a mere animal" (ö001 Toivuv Tov åvðpwnov Biov ws KvOpwrıou 
Uv npootpobvrat kai pr] WG (oov póvov, Tas óperóc HETEPXOVTAL Kal trjv eooépetav). 

172 There seems at least to be a Stoic parallel here, as the formulation aipeio0at te den Tåyaðà 
xai Mevyetv Tà kakà “you have to choose what is good and flee what is evil" appears in Ariston 
of Chios (around 250 BC), frag. 374 (in SVF 1, p. 85 [- Galen, PHP 72.3, which notes the contro- 
versy of Ariston with Chrysippus (SVF 3.256)]). Cf. also Sextus Empiricus, AM 11.113. 

173 Even though Paul uses the language of novnpöv in 12.9. 

174 See sections 5.3.2 and 6.3. 

175 Cf. with Epictetus 2.9.2, section 4.2. 

176 Nemesius continues with a report on an alternative explanation that the addition "being 
receptive of intellect and knowledge" to the definition, serves to distinguish human beings 
from “nymphs” and “other kinds of demons" (1.11.10 - 14). 
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them. This alignment depends on human actions. According to the Stoics, 
though, other things turn out to have already been aligned by nature with hu- 
mans as rational beings in view. 


2.2.6.2.2 Ascending scales of value and purposive relations 

Hence, the ascending scales in which humans as rational animals are placed can 
also be discussed in terms of value and purposive relationships. In the following 
texts from Origen’s Contra Celsum, which reflect Stoic doctrine at this point, ra- 
tional beings tower high above the irrational animals. All other beings are made 
for the sake of rational natures. The imagery used to express this superiority of 
rational beings is drastic: 


They [i.e. the Stoic school of philosophers (oi ano tç Ztoäg PUdGO*oL)] quite rightly put 
humankind (npotattovtwv Tov &v6pwrov) and the rational nature in general above all ir- 
rational beings (kat änagan\@g trv Aoyıkfv qot návtwv TOV GAdywv), and say that prov- 
idence has made everything primarily for the sake of the rational nature (tà tavtnv Aeyóv- 
TWV TIPONYOLHEVWG ti|v TIPOVOLAV TaVTA nenoinkévat). Rational beings (tà Aoyıka) which 
are the primary things (mponyovpeva) have the value" of children who are born (naldwv 
yevvwpévwv); whereas irrational and inanimate (tà 8' &Aoya kai tà Gapuxa xoptov) things 
have that of the afterbirth which is created with the child (ovyxtGopévov tà matdiw). (Ori- 
gen, Cels. 4.74 = SVF 2.1157)? 


While the usefulness of farm animals for humans might be obvious, the Stoic 
view Origen relates holds that even wild animals serve a useful function for ra- 
tional animals: 


ei 8£ Kal TOIS AYPLWTATOLS TWV TWWV TPOPÜG KATEOKEDAGEV, o08£v Oovpaotóv- Kal TADTA 

yap xà (à Kal GAAOL TOV quioooqnoávrov eiprikaot yupvaotou ëveka yeyovévot TH AoytK@ 
i 

tww. 


Even if He also made nourishment for the wildest of animals, there is nothing remarkable 
about that; for other philosophers have said that even these animals were made for the ex- 
ercise of the rational being. (Origen, Cels. 4.75 = SVF 3.1173) 


The idea is that all things are subservient to rational creatures: 


177 Here the word Aöyog appears close to Aoyıkög (Aóyov pèv éxet TA AoyuKd ... Taibwv yevvo- 
uévwv), but is used in the sense of value, not reason (cf. GE, s.v. Aöyog, 4D for other examples of 
the phrase “to have the value of”). 

178 Transl. of Origen’s Contra Celsum by Chadwick 1986, here and below, adapted. 
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AodAa obv návra Tod AoyıKkod (you kai TÅG PVOIKÄG adTOD OVVEOEWG KOTEOKEVAOEV Ó 
6npuovpyóc. 


The Creator, then, has made everything to serve the rational being and its natural intelli- 
gence. (Origen, Cels. 4.78) 


This will also be important for Epictetus 1.16, as we shall see.’” 


2.2.6.2.3 Ascending scales of faculties, impulses and impressions 

Furthermore, as we have already seen, but shall explore more here, the ascend- 
ing scale in which human beings are placed goes along with an ascending scale 
of “powers”, “faculties” and “capacities”. This idea is clearly expressed in the 


following longer passage from Philo's Legum Allegoriae, which reflects Stoic 


ideas and terminology:'^? 


The mind when as yet unclothed and unconfined by the body (6 yupvog kai åvévõetoç ow- 
patı voc) ... has many powers (8vvópetc). It has the power of holding together (EKTıkrv), of 
growing (qutixi|v), of conscious life (puyuy), of thought (StavontiKnv), and countless 
other powers,'®' varying both in species and genus. 


Lifeless things, like stones ..., share with all others the power of holding together (£&tc kovů 
xai tàv åpúxwv), of which the bones in us, ... partake. 


“Growth” (pvotc) extends to plants (f| 6€ qot 8taeívet Kal Emi TA quá), and there are 
parts in us, such as our nails and hair, resembling plants; “growth” (pvotc) is coherence 
capable of moving itself (£&c fjön Kıvounevn). 


(23) Conscious life (ipuyr]) is the power to grow, with the additional power of receiving im- 
pressions and being the subject of impulses (quot npooeıAnpvia qovraotav Kol öpunv). 
This is shared also by creatures without reason (kov Kal tõv dAOywVv). Indeed our 
mind (6 fju£tepog voids) contains a part that is analogous to the conscious life of a creature 
without reason (tt &Aöyov puy). Once more, the power of thinking (f| dtavontin 80vopuc) 
is peculiar to the mind (vod), and while shared, it may well be, by beings more akin to God 
(kotvr| HEV TAXA Kal TÜV BEIOTEPWV PUOEWV), is, so far as mortal beings are concerned, pe- 
culiar to human beings (iia 62 wg Ev Bvntoig åvðpwnov). 


This power or faculty is twofold. We are rational beings, on the one hand as being partakers 
of mind (p£v xo" rjv Aoytkot Eopev vod HETEXOVTEG), and on the other as being capable of 
discourse (Ka®’ ñv StaAeyope8a). (Philo, Leg. 2.23 - 24)'*? 


179 See section 4.4.1. The Stoic material on this topic is collected at SVF 2.1152- 1167. 

180 Witness its inclusion in collections such as SVF 2.458, LS 47P. 

181 Philo adds r| aioOntıkr at Leg. 2.24. 

182 We have omitted several details from this passage (some of which, such as the mention of 
wood as an example, would render the link to other passages, such as Origen's De oratione 6.1-2 
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This account is additive in so far as the higher forms include the “powers” of the 
lower forms. At the level of animals, what is added are “impressions” and “im- 
pulse” (pavraoiav Kai Opp). The various “powers” (Svvdpets), all associated 
with mind (voüc) in its non-embodied form, are distributed among embodied 
creatures to various degrees. Only in rational beings does the power of 
“mind” show itself in the form of thinking (ñ 81avontixr| 60vajuc). The highest 
manifestation of this power is peculiar to humans, among mortal creatures (as 
there may be higher ones).? 

The same account is given in the following passage by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who also makes an ethical point: 


Of “holding together" (ewe), then, even stones (oi Aidol), of “growth” (pboewc) also 
plants (ta puta), of “impulses” (Oppfis) and “impressions” (pavtaoias) and the two just 
mentioned, even irrational animals partake (kai tà dAoya petéyet Gio). But the rational ca- 
pacity (i| Aoyuc S& 8bvopuc), being peculiar to the soul of humans (iia ovoa tig dvOpw- 
melas wuyíic), is not supposed to be impelled in the same manner as the irrational animals 
(obx WoadTws roig àAóyotg Gwots óppáv óqe(AeU, but to distinguish the impressions and 
not to be carried away by them (&AAà xoi Btaxpivetv Tag «avrootoc Kal ur] OVvanopepeodau 
ovtais). (Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 2.20.111.1-2)'** 


The same point is repeated in Origen, who expands on the ethical implications, 
including the attribution of praise and blame: 


The rational animal (Aoytóv G@ov), however, in addition to its imaginative nature (npög Th 
Yavraotıkfj Pboeı), also has reason (Aóyov £yeU, which judges the images, rejecting some 
and accepting others, so that the animal may be led in accordance with them (tov xpivovta 
TOS POVTAOLAG, Kal TWAS HEV ATTOSOKINATOVTA, TLIVÄG È rrapaóeyópevov, iva &ynTAl TO Giov 
Kat’ abtäcg). Therefore, since there are, in the nature of reason (£v t pboeı TOD Aöyov), 
means to contemplate both the good and the shameful (ó«poppoi Tod Bewpfjoat TO koAóv 
Kal TO aioypóv) - following which, contemplating (dewprjoavtes) the good and the shame- 
ful, we choose (aipobneda) the good but avoid (ExkAtvonev) the shameful — we are praise- 


[see below], even more conspicuous). By inserting paragraphs, we have sought to highlight the 
various "levels" of being and, concomitantly, capacities. Cf. similarly and more succinctly, Philo, 
Aet. 75, where “the nature of the world or cosmic system” (tiv Tod kóopov quot) is described as 
closely unified and hence as “appearing as cohesion in wood and stone (trjv £0Aov p£v Kal 
Aiðwv tv), growth in crops and trees (onaptwv 62 xoi 6&v6puv pvotv), conscious life in all an- 
imals (ipuyr|v 8& Cwwv andvtwv), mind and reason in humans (åvðpwnwv 8& vodv Kai Adyov) 
and the perfection of virtue in the good (äpetnv 8& onovdalwv TeXeiotärnv).” Cf. further 
Philo, Deus 35 (where various bodies are inseparable from “in some cases cohesion [£&ei], in oth- 
ers growth [ta 6€ qvos, in others life [ta 82 wvyfi], in others a reasoning soul [rà 6€ Aoyıkfl 
Vox). 

183 As we have seen at Philo, Conf. 176. 

184 Our translation. 
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worthy (énatvetoi) when devoting ourselves to the practice of the good (émSdvtes Eavtovs 
Th npageı Tod kaAo0), but blameworthy (pekto) in the opposite case. (Origen, Princ. 3.1.3 = 
part of SVF 2.988)! 


This theme of appropriately discriminating the impressions (pavtaoiat), making 
the right use of them, i.e. rationally, is of great importance to Epictetus, as we 
shall see in chapter 4, but may here already be illustrated by the following pas- 
sage, in which Epictetus makes a point about personal adornment and what 
should be made beautiful: 


Learn first to know who you are (yv@@t mp@tov tis ei), and then adorn (kóopei) yourself 
accordingly. You’re a human being (&vOpwmnog ei); that is to say, a mortal animal who 
has the capacity to make use of impressions in a rational manner (Bvntöv G@ov ypnottkóv 
Yavraolaıg Aoyık@c). And what does it mean, to use them rationally (TO d£ Aoytkdc Ti 
éottv)? To use them in accordance with nature and perfectly (pvoet ópoAoyoupévo Kal 
teAéwe). What is superior in you, then (ti oov éaipetov &yeıc)? The animal in you (tò 
(Gov)? No. The mortal (tò 6vntov)? No. The capacity to make use of impressions (16 xpn- 
ottkóv pavraolaıc)? No. The rational element in you (TO Aoytkov £yetc EEaipetov) - that is 
what is superior in you. Adorn and beautify that (tobto kóopet Kai KaAAwmie); but as for 
your hair, leave it to him who made it in accordance with his will. (Epictetus 3.1.25 — 26)'*° 


The distinction between the impressions (@avtaociat) in the case of animals and 
human beings is also noted in the following passage from Diogenes Laertius: 


"Dan Eo ee ee PAs gk om We heat i 
Ett TOV PavtaoiWv ai év siot Aoyıkal, ai 68 dAoyou Aoyıkal HEV al TWV AoyıkWv oov, 
aAoyoı 6€ ai TOV dAdywv. ai LEV oov Aoytkoi vonosig eictv,'*" ai 6' &AoyoL où TETUXTIKAOLV 
óvóparoc. 


Another division of presentations is into rational and irrational, the former being those 
of rational creatures, the latter those of the irrational. Those which are rational are 
processes of thought, while those which are irrational have no name. (DL 7.51 = SVF 2.61) 


We note that this passage is an important grammatical parallel for our reading of 
Rom 12.1.15 


185 Transl. Behr 2017. 

186 This passage is similar to Plato, Resp. 591c. For Epictetus, we adapt the translation of R. 
Hard (2014), here and below. 

187 Cf. Stobaeus, Anthologium 1.48.5: 'H yàp Ev Aoyık@ Gww pavraola EBESOKTO adtois vónotg 
(*They have determined that impression in a rational creature is a thought" [our translation]). Cf. 
also the distinctions between reason and speech in the context of a contrast between humans 
and animals in Sextus Empiricus, AM 8.275 — 276. 

188 See section 6.3.3.4. 
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2.2.6.2.4 Freedom, responsibility, happiness 

Finally, the discourse on human beings as (@ov Aoyıköv is also developed in 
terms of human freedom, responsibility, and happiness. A notable example for 
freedom can be found in Origen’s De oratione 6.1- 2." In 6.1, Origen describes 
different forms of motion, beginning from the lowest forms and moving up, 
along a scala naturae to the higher forms.?? He begins at the first level with 
things like stones or pieces of wood (which have “lost” their power of motion 
[tò pbew óártoAwAekóro]). If they move, it is only because something else outside 
of them moves them (tò kıvoüv £&w0ev éxet). At the second level, there are 
plants,'?* which are themselves moving (i.e. growing), albeit, it is said, only be- 
cause nature moves them, so they still belong to the first kind of motion, the 
source being outside of them. At the third level, there are animals, which also 
move “from out of themselves" (€& avt@v Kıveioßoı) and thus represent a second 
kind of motion, as they are moved from their own internal nature or soul (ktvov- 
peva TA UNO tfj; £vurtapyovong PUGEWS i vuyxfic KtvoUpeEva).’” However, there is 
a third kind of motion, which applies at the fourth level, to humans as rational 
beings, who are also moving “through themselves” (6t aùtõv): 


A third kind of motion is that found in living beings (| dg’ aùtõv ktvnoic), which is called 
motion “from” themselves (ri åp’ obtàv ktvnotc). And I believe that the motion of rational 
beings is motion “through” themselves (f| tæv Aoyık@v Kivnots 60 abtwv Eotı kivnotc). Now 
if we take motion “from” itself away from a living being (ånò TOD wov tiv ag’ avtod Kivn- 
ouv), it cannot any longer be supposed to be a living being, but will be like a plant moved 
only by nature (Wm6 qose póvng kvoupévo) or like a stone hurled by something outside 
itself. But if something follows along by its own motion (rtopakoAov6f| Tt Ti 6i kvos), 
since we call this motion “through” itself (6v aùtoð ktveio8a1), then it must necessarily be 
rational (roüo eivat Aoyıköv). (Origen, De oratione 6.1)? 


189 Cf. also Philo, Conf. 176-178 quoted above. 

190 This text is very similar to the one we have cited above, Philo, Leg. 2.23 — 24. Cf. also Origen, 
Princ. 3.1.2- 3. 

191 Origen also adds the bodies of living beings (TA tàv twv owpata) because when they are 
moved, they are not moved in the capacity of living beings (ovy À (9a ... netatiderau). These 
kinds of distinctions bear a remote resemblance, though here in the context of “psychology”, 
to the kind of “prepositional metaphysics” (cf. Sterling 1997) which one might also detect, 
inter alia, in Rom 11.36; cf. 1 Cor 8.6. 

192 Origen signals the use of technical language here by his reference to the Stoics as those 
who “who use words in their stricter senses" (napa toic KUPLWTEPOV YPWHEVOIG Toç óvópaot), 
cf. Inwood and Gerson 1997, 164. 

193 Transl. Greer 1979, here and below. 
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This hierarchy of natures and movements is the basis for a clear argumentation 
for human freedom and responsibility, based on an interpretation of the defini- 
tion of human beings. Here it must be noted that Origen uses a very Epictetean 
term, namely &p' npiv, that “which depends on us” or is “in our power” or is “up 
to us", which corresponds to a primary distinction of his ethical thought:?^ 


Therefore, those who want to say that we have no freedom (unSév eivat &p’ hiv) must nec- 
essarily admit something extremely foolish - first, that we are not living beings (Órt ovK 
£op£v (ijo) and, second, that we are not rational beings (ötı o06& Aoytka). On their view, 
since we are in no way moved by ourselves but by something moving outside ourselves 
(Um EEWBEV Kwodvtos avToi OVSALWG KIvoluevon), we may be said to do what we suppose 
we are doing ourselves only because of that external cause. On the contrary, let anyone pay 
special attention to his own experiences and see whether he will not say without blushing 
that it is he who wills, he who eats, he who walks, he who gives his assent and acceptance 
to certain opinions (ovykatatideodaı Kal rrapadtxeodau ónoia 61 note THV Soypatwv), and 
he who rejects others as false (avavevetv npog Etepa wg Wevön). (Origen, De oratione 6.2) 


Freedom and responsibility of human beings are discussed in terms of their na- 
ture as rational beings.'?^ A similar link between the definition of human beings 
as rational animals and their happiness (eVSaovia) is made by Aspasius, who 
explains Aristotle's statement at the very beginning of his Nicomachean ethics 
that “the good is what everything aims at" (tåyaðóv, ov návv' &pierau [Aristotle, 
EN 1094a 2-3]) as follows: 


That is how one must understand "aiming at", in the sense that everything is equipped by 
nature for a resemblance to the most perfect and primary cause in the way that it can (rtape- 
oxevaop£vou £káotov UNO Tis PÜGEWG elg TH TOD TEÄEIOTATOU Kal npurov aitiov f| 8uvo- 
Tov é£opo(woty). For each thing is eagerly drawn by its own nature to its proper perfection 
(tiyv iölav TeAeıötnTa). It is drawn to this because it is inclined to that which is most perfect 
of all. If Aristotle takes “good” (åyaðòv) in the sense of “happiness” (dvti fig evSatpovias 
Aaußaveı), then rational animals (Aoyıka to) only would strictly be meant (OpOwc àv Aé- 
yotto). (Aspasius 4.7-11) 


194 It occurs frequently in Epictetus. Cf. only the first sentence of the Enchiridion: Tv 6vtwv Ta 
HEV éotwv Ep’ Hpiv, Ta 62 ook Eq’ rjv (“Some things are within our power, while others are not” 
[Ench. 1.1 (transl. R. Hard)]). 

195 Cf. also the statement in Aspasius 671-3, who adds the term Aoyıköv in the discussion to 
Aristotle's words on children, animals and the éxovoiov (the “voluntary”, though the translation 
can be misleading). On moral responsibility cf. also the attribution of praise and blame at Ori- 
gen, Princ. 3.1.3, quoted above. 
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Thus for Aspasius, in the stricter sense of the term, only humans, as rational an- 
imals, should be called “happy”.’”° Related to this is the statement in Aspasius 
that only rational animals have something divine in their pursuit of those activ- 
ities in which, according to Aristotelian tradition, happiness consists.!” 

This concludes our discussion of how human beings are placed within the 
cosmos in discourse employing the definition of human beings as rational living 
beings. We turn to the related notion of the vocation of a rational animal. 


2.2.6.3 The vocation of rational animals 

As our second main theme, we show in this section that the notion of a human 
vocation is often expressed by drawing on the notion of human beings as ration- 
al animals. In a first section, we show this with regards to the language of being 
“fashioned” for a particular purpose. Here the texts reflect in particular on how 
the human body and the human mind are made fittingly in order to equip 
human beings for their role in the cosmos. 

In a second section, we show that reflections on the human vocation which 
use the idea of humans as rational often emphasise a two-part structure to that 
vocation, consisting of contemplation and corresponding action, to describe 
which we resort to the language of sign production. 

In a third section, we consider how the commentator Aspasius uses the lan- 
guage of Aoyıkög to paraphrase and explain Aristotle's function (Épyov) argu- 
ment in the Nicomachean ethics. This is important because the £pyov language 
is one of the ways in which Epictetus expresses the concept of a human vocation 
(see section 4.2). 


2.2.6.3.1 Fashioned for a purpose 
In several of the examples we have already surveyed, we find a discursive pattern 


» 66 


of Aoyixà (@a being “fashioned”, “constituted” or “equipped” (kataokeváčetv, 
Kataokeun) for a certain purpose. We have already quoted Marcus Aurelius 3.9 
(where right judgments must agree with the constitution of rational animals 
[Ti TOD Aoyıkod čwov KataoKev{i]), Marcus Aurelius 9.1.1 (where nature has con- 


196 Cf. also Aspasius’ distinguo concerning children at 27.11-19 (quoted above). 

197 Cf. Aspasius 153.7- 9: Eotı 6& Beidv vt Ev Toç Gots Kal iota Ev voi Aoytkoic, et vt &pl- 
etat Tic oiketac Evepyeiac Kal dvepNosiotov kai Sià TOUTO Kal Hovs. “There is something di- 
vine in animals and above all in rational ones, if someone aims at his proper and unimpeded 
activity and therefore at pleasure.” (The pleasure in question here being that which accompanies 
the rational activities.) 
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stituted rational creatures for the sake of each other [tfig yàp tàv GAWV PUGEWS 
xatEeokevakulag Ta Aoyıka CHa Évekev GAATAWV] and their mutual benefit 
[wpe nev GAANAG Kat’ åčiav]), Marcus Aurelius 8.39 (where constitution of 
rationals [£v Tf TOD Aoyıkod (yov Kataokeufil is suitable for justice [bixotooUvn]) 
and, in a Christian key, Athenagoras, De resurrectione 13.1 (where God has made 
“this sort of living being” [rotobrov KateoKxevacev Cov] with all the things “be- 
fitting to a life of understanding and a life of reason” [Zuppovi 8& Biw Kat Zwfl 
Aoyıkf\ npoonkóvtwv]). 

This is significant for our purposes because there is a connection between 
the concept of a human vocation and the notion that human beings are made 
in a certain way, either by God or nature, specifically suitable to the purpose 
that accords with the intentions of either God or nature.’ The passages we 
have thus combined serve to confirm how this cluster of ideas is associated 
with discourse involving human beings as rational. As we shall see in the 
next chapter, there is a broader ancient reflection on humans, in which specifi- 
cally the bodily makeup of human beings is compared and contrasted with other 
animals, and correlated with their endowment with reason.'” Such traditions 
can condense into formulations such as the definition of human beings as 
tà Aoyıka, while other language such as karaokevótgtv succinctly expresses as- 
sociated themes. 

This nexus of themes and language is important for Epictetus as well, as we 
shall see in chapter 4, and here already in a passage from a discourse on how to 
behave towards tyrants (1.19). Having just presented his hearers with a vivid dia- 
logue between a tyrant threatening shackles and a fearless and hence free per- 
son (with a self-understanding of having been liberated by Zeus [éue 6 Zeug 
éhevOepov Apfikev] and being “his own son” [tov t8tov vióv (1.19.9)]), Epictetus 
explains that such a person is not paying attention to a tyrant in his presence, 
but to himself (1.19.10), as it is “in the nature of every living creature that it 
does everything for its own sake (otws TO (pov- abtod Eveka nävra notei 
[1.19.11]), and the same applies to the sun and even to Zeus himself (1.19.11). 
The point here is not of course a universal principle of selfishness. Rather, as Ep- 
ictetus continues to explain with regard to Zeus, he can only do his own thing as 


198 Cf. section 3.2 on these links. 

199 In this context, a passage such as Galen, De usu partium 3.184.16-18 Kühn is noteworthy 
because, using the language of kataokeváčery, it links the notion of humans as [wa Aoytkà ex- 
pressly with a consideration of the usefulness of the parts of the body, as Galen’s aim is to show 
that “each of the parts of our body are constructed in such a way as to be of most use to the two- 
footed rational animal” (Exaotov TWV Ev abTois HOPLWV OVTW KATEOKEVAOHEVOV, WG AV HAALOTA 
xpnotóv £ootro 6tro8t (ow AoyıkW). 
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the “Rain-giver (Yétioc) and Fruit-bringer (Entxdpmtoc) and father of gods and 
humans (natnp av6p@v te dewv te)” by contributing to the “common benefit 
(cig TO xotvóv axp£Mpoc)" (1.19.12). And given the close link between humans 
as rational living beings and the gods, this same principle applies to all 
human beings: 


xa0óAov TE TOLAUTNY <TMV> PLO TOD AoytKod Gwou kateokevaoev, {va ur8evóg vàv idiwv 
Aayadwv Sbvntat Tvyyavetv, «àv» un TL Eig TO KOLVOV WEHEAOV TPOG~EPNTAL. 


And in general he [Zeus] has constituted the rational animal to have such a nature that he 
cannot attain any of his own particular goods without contributing to the common benefit. 
(Epictetus 1.19.13) 


Thus, these texts show that the idea of a human vocation, the idea of humans as 
rational animals, and the idea of humans being constructed in a way suited to 
this purpose can be linked and may extend even into the domain of the social.” 


2.2.6.3.2 Contemplation and action: sign production 

The notion of human beings as (wa Aoyıka is also employed in discourse on the 
human vocation in the cosmos. In some of these texts, we find the idea of hu- 
mans being able to perceive and understand, based on their endowment with 
reason, the highest truths about the cosmos, and hence to act in a manner 
which reflects this vision: 


Biwv 8& 1puov Övrwv, HEWPNTIKOD Kai TIPAKTIKOD Kal AOyIKOD, TOV Tpitov POOLV aiperéov- 
yeyovevat yàp UNO TÅG «uou Eriitnöeg TO Aoyıköv Giov npòç Bewpiav Kal TPAELv. 
Of the three kinds of life, the contemplative, the practical, and the rational, they declare 


that we ought to choose the last, for that a rational being is expressly produced by nature 
for contemplation and for action. (DL 7.130) 


This passage is particularly important in view of Epictetus and Paul because it 
expresses the vocation of human beings as a Aoyikóv Giov in terms of a two- 
part structure: first, contemplation of the cosmos (dewpia) and, second, a sort 
of action which is informed by this contemplation (npá£ic).??! In a passage of Ci- 
cero's De natura deorum, in which he reports Stoic theology, the purpose of hu- 


200 As Epictetus implies in 1.19.14: the principle of doing "everything for one's one sake" 
(navra abtoD EveKa Totetv) is not “anti-social” (åkoiwvwvntov). 

201 In this context our term “sign production" (see section 1.4) would highlight the way in 
which the praxis reflects and is shaped by the "seeing" of the cosmos. The same point applies 
to mundum contemplandum and imitandum (Cicero, ND 2.37). 
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mans and other beings is related in similar ways, where for human beings the 
same two-part structure of their vocation is present (mundum contemplandum 
and imitandum): 


For as Chrysippus cleverly put it, just as a shield-case is made for the sake of a shield anda 
sheath for the sake of a sword, so everything else except the world was created for the sake 
of some other thing (sic praeter mundum cetera omnia aliorum causa esse generata); thus 
the corn and fruits produced by the earth were created for the sake of animals (animantium 
causa), and animals for the sake of human beings (animantes autem hominum): for exam- 
ple the horse for riding (ecum vehendi causa), the ox for ploughing (arandi bovem), the dog 
for hunting and keeping guard (venandi et custodiendi canem); humans themselves howev- 
er came into existence for the purpose of contemplating and imitating the world (ipse 
autem homo ortus est ad mundum contemplandum et imitandum). (Cicero, ND 2.37)?°? 


It is important to note that in the context of this passage, reason language for the 
world and for human beings is used in a manner very similar to the arguments 
we have discussed above.” 

The same two-part structure is also present in Philo's De praemiis et poenis. 
Having extolled the importance of hope*™ for human beings in various occupa- 
tions (the tradesman, the skipper, the ambitious politician, the athlete), Philo 
turns to the life of contemplation: 


The hope of happiness (£Ariig evSatpovias) incites also the devotees of virtue (rob Apetfig 
GnAwtac) to study wisdom (piAooogeiv), believing that thus they will be able to discern the 
nature of all that exists (vvroopiévoug kai tiv TWV ÖVTWV quo ideiv) and to act in accord- 
ance with nature and so bring to their fullness the best types of life, the contemplative and 
the practical (6p&oot Ta KKöAouBa npòç THY TWV åpiotwv Biwv BewpNTiKOD TE Kal TIPOKTI- 


202 Cf. Forschner 2018, 200-201. Note the parallel to Epictetus 1.6.19 (see section 4.5). Note 
also the discussion of stars in the context of this passage (at ND 2.39). Transl. H. Rackham, 
here and below, adapted. 

203 For the reason language in the immediate context of this passage: at ND 2.36 Cicero relates 
Stoic arguments to the effect that the world (mundum) has a share in understanding (intelligen- 
tem) and wisdom (sapientem), is a living being (animantem), rational and capable of insight (ra- 
tionis et consilii compotem); like humans it shares in reason (rationis particeps), but while hu- 
mans can become wise (homo ... sapiens fieri potest), it is wise from the beginning (a principo 
sapiens). Further, in ND 2.38 we find the statement that nothing is better than mind and reason 
(nihil autem est mente et ratione melius). 

204 On the importance of hope (éAmic) in Philo’s characterisation of genuine humanness see 
also the passages discussed below. Note that Philo (Praem. 10) mentions hope (éAmic) as the 
“most vital form of seed (trjv dvayKototatnv onopàv) which the creator (6 noth) sowed in 
the rich soil of the rational soul (Aoyırfı ux)”. 
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Kov teAeiwotv), which necessarily make their possessor a happy man (wv 6 TUXWV EvBUC 
Eotıv evéaipwv). (Philo, Praem. 11)? 


Philo also makes the link between the notion of humans as rational beings and 
their vocation as human beings explicit. In a first passage, he explicitly links the 
idea of a contemplative calling to the notion of a rational being (Aoyıköv), which 
from the context clearly includes humans:??6 


Bewpnrtikod yap Tis åpeivwv Blog rj pov OiKELovpEvoc?”” AoyuK@; 


For what life is better than a contemplative life, or more appropriate to a rational being? 
(Philo, Migr. 47). 


In another passage, Philo uses the language of “worship” (depaneio) and links it 
to human beings as [wa Aoyıra:?® 


For, abandoning the foreign alien tongue (yAwttav) of Chaldaea, the tongue of sky-prating 
astrology, he betook him to the language that befits a living creature endowed with reason 
(tiv åppóttovoav [sc. yAM@TTav] AoyuKq ww), even the worship of the First Cause of all 
things (tv Tod návtwv aitiov Beportetav). (Philo, Somn. 1.161) 


Finally, we add here an example by a Christian author, which expresses the vo- 
cation of human beings as rational animals again in terms of contemplation and 


205 This passage is very similar to Cicero, Tusc. 5.9, where Pythagoras is said to have consid- 
ered, at Olympia, the athletes, the merchants, and the spectators (as in Praem. 11) and to 
have compared the philosopher to the third class of those who are “studying the nature of things 
zealously” (rerum naturam studiose intuerentur), which he calls “zealous for wisdom” (sapientiae 
studiosos, cf. tous Apetfig GnAwtas [Praem. 11]). 

206 Though not all: The “seeing” (iSeiv) of “things whose allotted place is nearer to the divine” 
(ta BetoTépac poipaç Aayóvro) is reserved to the “most keen-eyed class”, to whom “the Father of 
all things, by showing them his own works (xà i8ta Erudeikvönevog ... Epya), bestows an all-sur- 
passing gift (neylornv naoðv xapifetat 6wpedv)” (Migr. 46). Immediately following this refer- 
ence, the contrast between the word of God and the voice of human beings is made by referring 
to human beings simply as “mortal beings” (tç THV 0vrvàv Zwwv Pwvijs), confirming that “ra- 
tional beings” here includes reference to humans. 

207 The use of the term oixetobo8at seems suggestive for Philo's use of Stoic traditions in this 
context, cf. e.g. DL 7.85. 

208 This is relevant for our discussion of Paul's use of Aatpeia in Rom 12.1, cf. section 6.3.1.3 
(quoting Philo, Spec. 1.303, where Bepaneia can be glossed as “service”). 
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a fitting response in life. The focus is the divine Pedagogue, Christ, who is the 
image (eikwv):?°? 


For what else shall we say the rational animal (Giov tò Aoyıköv), I mean human beings 
(tov åvðpwnov Aéyw), must do, than to contemplate the divine (| deaoaodoı TO Octov 
civ)? It is necessary, too, I say, that humans contemplate human nature (Oedoaodaı 6& 
xai tiv &vOpwrivny qoot) and live in such a manner that truth leads the way (Vpnyeitat 
f| oAndeıa), admiring beyond measure (åyapévovç Umneppuds) the Pedagogue himself and 
his commandments (tóv TE naðaywyòv adTov Kal TAG £vroAàc ATO), and how they fit- 
tingly correspond (mpénovta aAAnAoıg) and harmonise (appdttovta), according to which 
image we must also conform ourselves towards the Pedagogue (ka®’ r|v eiköva Kal Nas 
àppocapévoug XPT] OPÄG AVTOVS npòç TOV naðaywyóv), making our speech and deeds 
agree (oUpLwvov TOV Adyov nouopévoug roi Epyots), in order truly to live (rà óvu Gv). 
(Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 1.12.100.3)?'? 


2.2.6.3.3 The function (£pyov) of human beings 
The idea of humans as a (pov Aoytkov is closely connected to the idea of a 
human vocation (TO épyov To TOD åvəpwnov) in a section of Aspasius' commen- 
tary on Aristotle's Nicomachean ethics. There Aspasius seeks to explain and par- 
aphrase Aristotle's famous function (£pyov) argument (at EN, 1097b 22-1098a 
20).?!! This passage is full of reason language and connects it to various concepts 
having to do with the role and purpose of human beings (@v8pwmovu TO 1£Aoc),?? 
also in relation to the purposes of other things. In particular it discusses the term 
épyov in a way that is helpful for Epictetus 1.16.19 — 21, our most important par- 
allel for Rom 12.1. It contains a clear expression of the specific vocation of some- 
thing being based on what is peculiar to it. It also paraphrases Aristotle's image 
of the functions of the parts of the body, in a way that is close to our interpreta- 
tion of Paul's use of the image of the body in Rom 12.3 - 8. This warrants our ex- 
tensive quotation of the passage. 

Aspasius begins to explain Aristotle's third approach at defining happiness 
(evSatuovia), namely by considering the function of human beings,” as follows: 


209 On the importance of the concept of assimilation for Clement of Alexandria, see van Kooten 
2008, 177-180, in particular on Christ as the true eikwv, 178-179, with a discussion of Clement, 
Paed. 1.12.98-99, immediately preceding the passage quoted here. 

210 Our translation. 

211 Cf. section 4.2. 

212 A passage not discussed by Heinemann 1926 (cf. section 3.2). 

213 Cf. Aristotle, EN 1097b 22-25. 
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But supposing they would agree that happiness (eböounoviav) is the most final good (TEXe- 
tov åyaðòv) and the best one, one must still grasp clearly what it is. ... For the end of any- 
thing (ravróc yàp TO TEAog) ... is believed to reside in its work [or product] (£v t@ £pyo), for 
example the end of the art of shoemaking (oxuttkij¢ 1éAoc) is in the work [that is the result] 
of shoemaking (£v và Epyw à Tis okurıkfig). If, then, the work of the shoemaking art is a 
sandal, but we are investigating what the end of humans is (av6pwrov 6& Tntoünev TO 
TEAOG TI NOTE £ottv), one would have to grasp the work of humans as humans (tò épyov 
TÒ Tod àvOpumou rj dvOpwrov). That there is a work of humans as humans (fpyov 
avOpwrov Å &vOponoc), he renders plausible first on the grounds that it is unreasonable 
to agree that there is a product of a builder (téxtovoc) and a shoemaker (oxvtéoc)?^ 
and that there are works [or functions] of the parts of a human being (év@pwrov TWV po- 
plwv eivat ëpya), for example seeing (TO ópáv) in the case of the eye (öpBaAyoD), walking in 
the case of the foot (nodög 6€ tò BadtLeıv), grasping and giving in the case of the hand and 
any other of the things that pertain to a hand (xeıpög 82 TO AapBavetv kai tóva Kai AAO TL 
TOV npoonkóvtwv TH Xeipl). If there is a work pertaining to each of his parts (àv popiwv 
éxdotou éotiv Epyov), there should be one of the human being as well (ein àv xoi 
avOpwrov). (Aspasius 1718 - 29)” 


The use of the term 16 Epyov TÒ 100 dvOpwrov (“the work of human beings") is 
one of the ways to express the idea of a vocation of human beings. Aspasius con- 
tinues his explanatory paraphrase of Aristotle, turning to the question of what is 
specific to human nature and hence to the purpose of human beings as such, 
which is grounded in it. Aspasius explicitly expresses the general notion of a 
specific work based on peculiar properties (TO 6€ épyov éxdotou (810v). Moving 
from what is shared with plants and animals to what is specifically human, As- 
pasius focuses on humans being Aoyıköc: 


What, then, is this work, qua human being (ti obv &otıv avtob f| AvOpwrtog)? Would it be to 
live (tò čv)? But this is common even to plants (kotvóv Kal Tots PuToic), and in any case it 
is not his work to have a share in life (tò petéxetv Cfi): this, rather, belongs to him by 
nature (bnápyov ¿k qUosuc). If living then is common not only to animals (roig (otc) 
but also to plants, and the work of each thing is specific (TO 6& Epyov éxdotov {610v),7"° 
one would have to separate out nutritive life (tiv Opentiknyv Zwriv), on the grounds that 
the work of a human being does not reside in this (obk év Tabtn Övrog TOD avOpwrivov 
£pyov). Similarly, neither would it reside in growth-related life (tf, adäntıkfj), for this too 
is common to plants. But nor again would it reside in perceptive life (ti aioOntud wñ), 
for this is common also to non-rational animals (roig dAdyots wors). The productive and 
rational life, then, is left to be the work of a human being, that is, to live as a rational 


214 Cf. Epictetus 2.9.10 also using the example of a téxtwv (see section 4.2). 

215 For Aspasius, we have adapted the translation of David Konstan (2006), here and below, 
including his remarks in square brackets. 

216 Compare with Aristotle, EN 1097b 34 (Inteitau 62 TO i8tov). 
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being (Asinetau 6& [tò] Epyov [eiva] tod avOpwrov Å MpaxttKT Kal Aoyıkn Gor], TOVTEOTL TO 
Uv ws Aoyıköv). (Aspasius 17.29 - 18.2) 


Thus the “rational life” (Aoytxr, (rl) is explained as one that is lived as a ration- 
al being should (TO ¢v wg Aoytxóv).?" 

It is very instructive, too, for our attempts at charting the use of the Giov 
Aoyıköv, to compare the paraphrase of Aspasius with the original text of Aristo- 
tle. For what Aspasius renders as 7| mpaxttk Kai Aoyıkrı Gur] corresponds in Ar- 
istotle's text to the following passage: 


But this too [i.e. sense-perception] appears to be shared (koıvn) by horses (tru), oxen 
(Bot), and animals generally (navti čww). There remains therefore what may be called 
the practical life of the rational (Aeinetou 81, npaktırn vic [sc. wn] TOD Adyov £yovrog). (Ar- 
istotle, EN 1098a 3 - 4)?!$ 


We have rendered the phrase tot Aöyov éxovtos deliberately vague as “rational” 
allowing either the interpretation that Aristotle refers to the rational part in 
human beings (as To Aóyov éxwv is used for a part of the soul [puyn] in Aristotle, 
EN 1102a 27-28), or an understanding in which the word (@ov would have to be 
supplied from the preceding context, i.e. tod Aóyov £yovrog (sc. (wou) “of the 
rational being." The parenthetical remarks which follow the quoted sentence 
(EN 1098a 4-5) suggest the former, i.e. an interpretation in terms of “rational 
part." Yet, due to its irrelevance in context, this sentence has been suspected 
of being an interpolation (which Aspasius, however, also reads and explains), 
and then the context of the passage would decisively favour the latter interpre- 
tation.” 

It would then be one of the instances in Aristotle in which the phrase Giov 
Aóyov Exwv (“animal endowed with reason") could be understood as implicit in 
the syntax (though it never appears explicitly in this form). It seems likely, then, 


217 Note that this makes it an important parallel to our understanding of the phrase Aoyud| 
Aatpeia in Rom 12.1, in that it relates the Aatpeia to its subject (see section 6.3.3). The difference, 
however, is that whereas we argue that Aatpeia should be understood in terms of the concept of 
a vocation (and hence more like what is expressed here as épyov), the Gur] here refers to the state 
in which human beings are when they exercise, to use our term, their vocation as human beings. 
218 Transl. H. Rackham, adapted (indicated by the italics). 

219 On the issue of the interpolation, cf. the note in Rackham's translation ad loc., which sug- 
gests that in this case the translation of the preceding words should be “the practical life of a 
rational being". 
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that Aristotle did not yet use the phrase (jov Aoyıköv,?2° as he appears, on this 


construal, to have resorted to the longer formulation Giov Aóyov Exwv. However, 
by the time of Aspasius, the formulation (@ov Aoyıköv and its related sense of 
Aoytkoc, have been established, such that Aspasius renders the latter under- 
standing of npaktık tıg [wn] TOD Adyov Exovtos in the paraphrase f| npoxtuxr] 
xai Aoyıkr) Zwrj, as can be seen clearly from his explanatory gloss that immedi- 
ately adds vovréou TÒ čv wg Aoyıköv. 

Aspasius then continues to explain the parenthetical remark (EN 1098a 
4-5), and hence to discuss the rational part in human beings, which he has 
no trouble connecting to the preceding statements in Aristotle: 


In this resides what is specific to a human being (év yap TotW" TO {rov TOD avOpwrtov), 
namely the rational part of the soul (tò Aoyıköv Tflg ıpuyxfig). He calls it “rational” (Aoyıköv), 
separating it out in relation to the nutritive (tò Opentıxöv) and perceptive parts (tò aioðn- 
Tıköv) and the other capacities that are common to the other animals (tds AAAG buvdpets, 
doat Koıval Kai Tois GAAOIG Gots). Of this same rational part (tob Aoyıkoü), one part is so 
called as being naturally so constituted as to obey reason (nepukög neiBeodoı TH Adyw), 
while another part is so naturally constituted as to contain reason in itself (nepukög 
Eye Ev abi) Adyov). Elsewhere” he calls the part that is so constituted as to obey (nepv- 
Kög mteiBeo8at) “non-rational” (GAoyov), because it does not contain its own reason (TO un 
éxetv {stov Adyov); from this it is clear that this non-rational and emotive part differs from 
that of animals (6to«pépet TodTO TO GAoyov xoi nadnTıKOV TOD THV Zwwv): for the one is obe- 
dient to reason (£runeideg Adyw), whereas that of animals (tov dAdywv (oov) is not obe- 
dient. (Aspasius 18.2-9) 


After these statements, which compare human beings with the other animals, 
Aspasius discusses another distinction made in Aristotle’s text, which we 
quote here because of its close integration of reason language, including Aoytkr| 
and Aoytk@c, with the concept of a function of human beings (£pyov åvðpwnov), 
such as we argue is important for Epictetus 1.16.19-21 and Rom 12.1: 


Since the rational life is spoken of in two senses (860,06 è Aeyopévng tfi; Aoyıkfg Gwijs), the 
one potentially (kata 60vajuv), which we have even when we are sleeping (ka8evdovtec) 
and, when awake, when we are not acting as rational beings (£ypryopóreg undev de mpat- 
Tovtes (wg Aoytkot), and the other actively (tig 8£ Kat’ Evépyetav), in accord with which, 


220 Though he uses the designation tà dAoya for “irrational animals" for instance at EN 1111b 
12-13 (cf. EN 1111b 9 mentioning “the other animals"). 

221 Note the word tovtw here does not refer back to the words of Aristotle, understood in terms 
of “the rational part”, but forward in the sentence: év yàp TovTw TO {iov TOD dvOpwrtov, TO 
Aoyıköv tç Wuyfig. On this use of oVtos as “proleptic with respect to an epexegetical clause" 
cf. GE, s.v. 

222 Cf. EN 1102b 25-34. 
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when we are acting consistently with what is rational (ñv mpdttovtes roig Aoytkoig &ppo- 
tóvtoc??), we are said to be living rationally (Gijv Aeyóue0a AoytKdc), he says that the 
work of a human being (£pyov dv@pwrov) must be posited as being an actively rational 
life (kat’ évépyetav Aoyıkrv Zwrjv). (Aspasius 18.9 - 13) 


Aspasius thus demonstrates that the notion of human beings as a (jov Aoyıköv 
(we have listed his uses of the phrase above) can be closely connected with a 
discussion of a human vocation. While Aspasius confirms that there is a Peripa- 
tetic tradition on this point, our reading of Epictetus in chapter 4 will explore 
this in a Stoic thinker. 


2.2.6.4 The genuine humanness of rational animals 

As our third main theme, we show in this section that discourse on what it means 
to be genuinely human can also employ the notion of human beings as a (oov 
Aoyıköv. We will discuss here two examples in Philo of Alexandria, but will see 
this also in Epictetus, and, as we shall argue, in Paul. 

The first passage is from De Abrahamo, where Philo interprets the descrip- 
tion of Noah in Gen 6.9 LXX (*Noah, a human being just and perfect in his gen- 
eration, was well-pleasing to God" Nwe &v8pwrtog 8(xatoc, TEAELOG Ev TH yeveğ 
QUtob, TH Beğ eonpéotnosv) in terms of genuine humanness. Philo gives indi- 
rect confirmation that the notion of humans as Aoyıköv 6vntov Giov has wide 
currency by noting it as “the common form of speech" (koıw@ cur), which 
he seeks to better, following his interpretation of Moses: 


But we must not fail to note that in this passage [i.e. Gen 6.9] he gives the name of human 
not according to the common form of speech, to the mortal animal endowed with reason 
(ötı viv dvpwrov od kotvà tor TO Aoyıkov Bvntov Gpov Kadel), but to the human 
who is human pre-eminently (tov pevtot Kat’ ££oyr|v), who verifies the name (6¢ énaAn- 
Gevet vobvopia) by having expelled from the soul the untamed and frantic passions (Tà ati- 
Oaoa xoi AeAuttnköta náðn) and the truly beast-like? vices (tag Onpiw&e0TATAs Kaklag 
THis Wuxi). (33) Here is a proof (onpeiov). After “human” (&vOpuwnov) he adds “just” (6i- 
kaıov), implying by the combination just human being (&vOpwnog Sixatoc) that the unjust 
is no human (we á6(kov èv ovSevos óvtoc avOpwrov), or more properly speaking a beast 
in human form (åvðpwnopópopov Onpiov), and that the follower after righteousness alone is 
(truly) human (uóvov 8£ 8g àv InAwrng Å 8ikotooovng). (Philo, Abr. 32-33) 


223 This formulation recalls the Stoic formulation of the véAoc, cf. DL 7.87 (TO dpoAoyoupevws 
Th pvoet Civ). 
224 Philo seems to draw on Plato's Respublica here (5tkatoovvn, Onpwöng). 
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In this passage, the definition of human beings is presupposed, but used as the 
contrast term denoting ordinary humanity. The notion of genuine humanness is 
developed in terms of expulsion of the passions of the soul and in terms of jus- 
tice (6&txatoovvns). The close link between notions of genuine humanness and 
justice (Stkatoovvn) is going to be very important for our interpretation of Ro- 
mans.?5 

In another passage, Philo makes a statement about genuine humanness in 
terms of hope on the true God. Philo combines the statement made about 


PR}? 


Enosh in Gen 4.25 LXX (“hoped to call upon the name of the lord” rArıoev èn- 
kaNeiodaı TO Óvopa Kupiov Tod O0zo0) with the Hebrew meaning of his name 
(“humankind”)??° and with the statement in Gen 5.1 LXX (f| BißAog yevéoews 
av@pwrwv), which he seems to interpret in a normative sense of being human 
(*the book of the creation of true human beings"). This is the occasion to better 
the usual definition of the composite human being, for which the definition is 
rational mortal animal (tov Aoyıkov 0vr1óv), with Moses’ definition of the gen- 
uine human being: 


uóvoc £UeArtg GvOpwros, dore xarà TA Evavria 6 60oeNrug OUK üvOpunog. Ópoc oUv ToU 
HEV ovykpipatoç riiv Gov Aoytkóv 0vritóv got, Tob 6 Kata Mwvoñğv avOpwrtov 6160&01c 
WYuxfg Eni Tov dvtwe dvta 070v EAruLovong. 


Only the one of good hope is (in the true sense) a human, so that the converse therefore is 
true, that he that is lacking in hope is not a human (in the full sense). The definition, 
then, of our complex being is “a living creature endowed with reason subject to death”, 
but that of humans as Moses portrays them “a soul so constituted as to hope on the God 
that really IS." (Philo, Det. 139)?” 


225 Note the use of reason language in the context of this passage, the ruling mind (tov nye- 
nova vov [Abr. 30]) and of speech (6 npoqopikóg Adyos [Abr. 29]). Both the term t£Aetog and tà 
Bew ebnpéotnoev used in Gen 6.9, and Philo's exposition of them in Abr. 34 and 35 are notewor- 
thy parallels to Rom 12.1-2, especially Philo’s link between being well-pleasing (evapeotijoat) 
and happiness (evaipovec) in Abr. 35. On the link between creation theology and Abraham's 
discovery of monotheism in De Abrahamo see Niehoff 2018, 102-103, which coheres well with 
our reading of Rom 1.18-21 in section 5.2. 

226 Of which Philo is aware, cf. Praem. 14 (making a similar point about being human and 
hope, so also at Abr. 8). Cf. also Praem. 11 quoted above. 

227 We have revised the translation of Whitaker in the first sentence (indicated by italics), 
whose translation at this point seems not to bring out the nuance of genuine humanness we 
submit is present in the Greek. 
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Thus, Philo here shows how discourse on genuine humanness can be linked 
with the definition of human beings as [wa Aoyıka Ovrjvà.?? 


2.2.7 Which audiences might have been familiar with the definition? 


In this section we argue, through a close analysis of a passage in Dio Chrysos- 
tom’s Borysthenitic speech (Or. 36), that it is plausible that both Paul and his 
hearers would have been familiar with the definition of human beings as ration- 
al mortal animals. This passage by a philosopher and orator (c. AD 40-after 112) 
is instructive for the question of how widely known the definition of human be- 
ings as rational beings would have been in the first century precisely because at 
first sight it might appear to provide evidence against it being widely known. 

In his Borysthenitic speech Dio Chrysostom relates to his fellow citizens of 
Prusa a conversation reportedly having taken place at Borysthenes, a Greek set- 
tlement at the Black Sea (i.e. close to “barbarian” territory??). The noteworthy 
point is that he directs his speech not to philosophers in particular, but rather 
to all townspeople of Prusa willing to listen to his exposition. Dio tells us how 
he ends up in a setting where he is asked to speak about the topic of what a 
city is before most of the townspeople of Borysthenes, who were present in 
arms due to a recent raid by *Scythians".??? His first point is that one should pro- 
ceed from the definition of the thing one is going to speak about.” He then 
draws a distinction between the educated, who are able to provide definitions 
of the things they speak about and the masses, who are not able to do so, and 
as the example to illustrate the point he speaks about what a human being 
(&vOpwrtos) is: 


For most men (ot ... nooi ... &vOpwro1), said I, know and employ merely the names of 
things (TO Övona auto), but are ignorant of the things themselves (tò 6& mpayp’ &yvoobot). 
On the other hand, men who are educated (oi 5€ memtatSevpevot) make it their business to 
know also the meaning (trv öbvanıv) of everything of which they speak. For example, an- 


228 Note that Philo, following Plato, sometimes associates the true human being only with the 
vobc, such as in Conf. 42, Congr. 47, Fug. 71, Plant. 42, Somn. 2.267. Cf. also van Kooten's discus- 
sion of the concept of the “inner man" (2008, 358-370). Such links however indirectly confirm 
how there is a reason discourse that overlaps in several ways with discourse on genuine human- 
ness. 

229 Or. 36.7-17. For examples of drawing on stereotypes about Scythians, see Or. 36.7 and 36.17. 
230 Or. 36.16. 

231 The first order of business is Ó tt éotiv avtd roUro Unép OV 6 Aöyog yvówot ooa 
(Or. 38.18). 
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thropos is a term (Tò tod &vOpwrov Övona) used by all who speak Greek (oi EAANViGovteEs), 
but if you should ask any one of them (éav 8& m6n Tivos abtàv) what anthropos really is (6 
1t £oti TOUTO) — I mean what its attributes are and wherein it differs from any other thing 
(Onoidv vt kal kað’ 6 undevi TOV GAAWV TaUTOV) - he could not say (ook àv éxot eineiv), but 
could only point to himself or to someone else in true barbarian fashion (¢i&at póvov 
avtov ñ AAAov, Wortep oi BapBapot).?” 


We take note of the following points here. First, Dio, like others we have studied, 
uses GvOpwrtoc as an example for a definition. And even though at first reading, 
the passage might seem to indicate that the definition of a human being would 
not be widely known (£àv 6€ nVON Tivos adTwV ... oUk Av Exot eineiv), we will 
argue that in fact it must be, for rhetorical effectiveness, one of the stock exam- 
ples for a definition that everyone knows. Second, knowing definitions is a mark 
of education, and knowing them distinguishes one from the mass of uneducated 
people. Third, definitions identify characteristic properties and such as mark out 
things uniquely (Onoidv tt Kai kað’ 6 undevi TOV GAAWV TodTOv).?” Fourth, and 
related to the second point, the uneducated masses may be familiar with a thing 
and point out that an exemplar is indeed a specimen of the sort required, but 
they have no conceptual grasp of its nature such as knowing the definition 
might afford. Fifth, the implicit comparison with the ignorant barbarians 
(Wonep oi Bapßapoı), who are unable to find the right words to say but are re- 
duced to pointing, works rhetorically at two levels. In the literary setting, it 
puts some distance between the narrated audience of Greek settlers at Borys- 
thenes, assembled to listen to Dio’s speech, and the surrounding raiding barbar- 
ians. But at the same time, it works for the audience of the speech (the inhabi- 
tants of Prusa) to flatter them as being among the educated who are in the know 
when it comes to these matters (captatio benevolentiae). Dio of Prusa is far too 
clever a rhetor to blunder with guessing what his audience will know: and if 
much of his audience would be ignorant of what the example he provides is 
about, it would simply not work or might even be implicitly insulting. Not 
that frank or even insulting harangue is inconceivable for a Cynic, but it 
would not serve any rhetorical purpose here. 

Dio then moves on to the expert, who knows the definition of things, and 
thus also the definition of human being. But in this case at least, we can suppose 
that most of Dio’s audience would be thoroughly familiar with the definition that 
follows: 


232 Or. 36.18-19. Transl. Lamar Crosby. 
233 Corresponding to the Aristotelian distinctions that have come down in the tradition as def- 
initions indicating the genus proximum and the differentia specifica. 
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But the man who has expert knowledge (6 d£ éunetpoc), when asked what anthropos” is (ti 
Eotıv &vOpumog), replies that it is a mortal animal endowed with reason (Giov Aoyıköv Bvn- 
16v). For that happens to be true of anthropos alone and of nothing else (uovw dvOpwnw 
ovußEeßnKe kat obS_evi KAAW).?” 


Here we have the definition of a human being as Giov Aoytkóv Bvntov, a living 
being, mortal (to distinguish it from the gods) and, crucially, endowed with 
Aóyoc, both reason and speech.? The feature picked out, for human beings, 
is their being the Aoyıka among the (io. We stress here that for rhetorical pur- 
poses Dio must think everyone well acquainted with the content of the defini- 
tion, even though prima facie he attributes this definition to expert level knowl- 
edge (0 6£ Eurteipog).””” For while the expert is the one who knows the various 
definitions in his field of expertise, the definition of human beings is one 
which Dio can easily draw on as an illustration for his general point about def- 
initions and experts while at the same time remaining understandable to the 
larger crowd which he addresses. How else could he illustrate the point about 
expertise and knowledge of definitions than with a definition about which 
also the non-experts may know enough to count themselves, at least on this oc- 
casion, among those flattered as educated? 

Having established the point about definitions, he proceeds to the definition 
of a city,?? in which, naturally, the human being figures as well: 


Well, in that way also the term “city” is said to mean a group of anthropoi dwelling in the 
same place and governed by law (nAÑOoç dvOpwrwv Ev TadT@ KATOIKOUVIWV ÜTIO vóuou 
Stoucovpevov).??? 


234 In the English translation, the word “anthropos” stands out in its linguistic context as being 
“mentioned” not “used”, in a manner which does not correspond to the Greek. 

235 Or. 36.19. 

236 Reason and speech could, obviously, be kept apart conceptually, but were understood to be 
closely related. The point made in this connection by Forschner 2018 about the term Aöyog as 
used by Stoic philosophers, applies more generally to the use of the word Aöyog in the ancient 
world: “Logos als der eine Grundbegriff der stoischen Philosophie bedeutet sowohl Sprache als 
auch Geist und Vernunft” (32). So also Sorabji 1993, 80. 

237 It seems plausible to suggest that the content of the definition (humans as those living be- 
ings endowed with reason) would be familiar even to those who might not be able to answer 
with the technical term Aoyıkög when asked for it. They might still easily understand the gist 
of the definition when confronted with it: any speaker of Greek would be able to derive the 
word Aoyıkög from Adyos. For a detailed investigation of the Greek suffix -ıkog see Chantraine 
1956. 

238 Cf. a similar progression in Aristotle’s Politics (see section 3.1.8). 

239 Or. 36.20. 
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Dio wants to prove that being well-ordered by vópog is constitutive for the nature 
of a city and thus part of its definition. And in order to argue his point, he goes 
back to the comparison with the definition of human beings and the central el- 
ement of the shared anthropological outlook that undergirds it, the endowment 
with reason: 


For just as that person is not even an anthropos who does not also possess the attribute of 
reason, so that community is not even a city which lacks obedience to law. 


dorep yap o08& d&vOpwrtoc £xeivóg got à HN npóogort TÒ AoyiKdv, obtu OVSE TOALG, Å un 
ovupBEBNKE vopipw civar.” 


Human beings are those endowed with reason, they have a “rational part” (tò 
Aoyıköv), one related to reason and its use in reasoning and speaking. This def- 
inition of human beings has thus served as an example for philosophical knowl- 
edge that is widely known; Dio can use it to establish other points. On the plau- 
sible assumption that Paul’s audiences would, on the whole, be comparable in 
terms of their cultural knowledge to Dio’s target audience in his hometown Prusa 
in Bithynia, around the turn of the second century,” we may infer that many of 
them would have been familiar with the definition as well. 

Hence, our analysis of Dio's Borysthenitic speech confirms that knowledge of 
the definition of human beings as rational mortal animals was widespread. That 
Paul himself knew it (on other grounds than based on an inference from his lan- 
guage in Rom 12.1) can be made plausible in terms of his probable rhetorical ed- 
ucation, which usually included exposure to philosophical material as well??? or 
as simply because of it being widely known at the time.” Thus we conclude that 
itis probable that Paul knew the definition and could have expected many of his 
hearers to be familiar with it. 


240 Or. 36.20. 

241 For the dating, see Russell 1992. 

242 Tor Vegge (2006) has argued that Paul's rhetorical education is evident from his composi- 
tion of 2 Cor 10-13, and further demonstrated how rhetorical education and exposure to the 
basic tenets of some of the schools would closely together. On Greco-Roman education see 
also Morgan 1998. Cf. also our remarks in section 4.1. 

243 Such as we have argued with regards to Dio's Borysthenitic speech. Cf. also the statement of 
Bonhóffer 1911, 159: “Wie sollte z. B. die stoische Definition des Menschen als eines (@ov Aoytkóv 
ƏvnTóv nicht weithin bekannt geworden sein?” 
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2.3 Conclusion 


We have thus summarised the main findings of Scott’s analysis of the semantics 
of Aoyıkög, indicated some of the problems of his proposal, and have thus con- 
firmed the need for a broader contextualisation of Paul’s reason language. We 
approach this broader contextualisation in two steps. We have undertaken the 
first step by a corpus-based discourse analysis of (ov Aoyıköv, by showing 
that the definition of human beings as $vntä Aoyıka CHa was pre-Pauline, dis- 
tinctly Stoic, but also more widespread and could be assumed to be known in 
Paul's time to larger audiences. We have further shown how the notion of 
human beings as rational beings is used in discourse on the human role in 
the cosmos, their vocation as human beings and what it means to be genuinely 
human. In the next chapter, where we take the second step of our approach 
(mainly from an evaluation of sources discussed in the secondary literature) 
we will look at the wider ancient discourse on what it means to be human 
and the role of human reason, including the language used to speak about a 
human vocation. These two steps complement each other and will set us up 
for Epictetus and Paul. 


3 The wider Greco-Roman discourse on being 
human and the idea of a human role in the 
cosmos 


In this chapter we offer two broader contextualisations for our analysis of Epicte- 
tus as a parallel to Romans. The first is a diachronic survey of important texts 
that reflect on what it means to be human (section 3.1). The result of this will 
be to show that the human endowment with reason is a prominent part of a 
wider Greco-Roman discourse on what it means to be human. This is important 
because it shows that the traditions we see articulated particularly in Epictetus 
(chapter 4) are more broadly shared. The second contextualisation focuses on 
the idea of a human role in the cosmos in Greco-Roman sources (section 3.2). 
This is important because it (a) helps us to define our notion of a human voca- 
tion in conversation with ancient texts (and an important study of Heinemann’); 
and it (b) shows the variety of language that is used to express this. 

This chapter can be regarded as complementary to our discussion of the def- 
inition of human beings as [wa Aoyıka in the previous chapter. Some of the 
themes which we here encounter as part of our general survey of Greco- 
Roman reflection on what it means to be human, based mainly on evaluating 
sources discussed in secondary literature, we have found already in our cor- 
pus-based research. This lends support to our claim that broader anthropological 
reflection is condensated in discourse employing the definition of human beings 
as rational mortal animals. Most of the passages we discuss in the following con- 
tain reason language in a broader sense (for which our list in note 1 of section 1.1 
may be consulted), but not yet the term Aoyıkög (though Aristotle uses Aóyoc). 
This is because the sources we discuss here are mostly pre-Chrysippean, and 
as we have shown in section 2.2, the term used in this sense can only reliably 
be documented since the 3d century BC. But many of the distinctions and 
ideas, including the contrast with irrational animals (tà GAoya), are already 
there. 

With a view to Rom 12.1- 2, we may also point out that since Rom 12.1b refers 
to the human body (ta owpata) and Rom 12.1c (Aoyıkög) and Rom 12.2b (voüg), 
as we shall argue, to human reason, we will be particularly interested in the dis- 
cussion of the relation of the human body and mind in the following texts. Fur- 
thermore, because Rom 12.1-2 serves an important transitional function in the 
letter (as we shall argue in chapter 7), and hence is linked to other themes dis- 


1 Heinemann 1926. 


8 OpenAccess. © 2021 Simon Dürr, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110750560-004 
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cussed before and after in Romans, we will also be interested in finding resonan- 
ces between other parts of Romans and the main themes that emerge in ancient 
reflection on what it means to be human, particularly where they focus on the 
human endowment with reason, and how it is the basis of what humans can 
and should be doing in the cosmos. 


3.1 Greco-Roman anthropological discourse and the role of 
human reason 


In this section, we discuss important contributions to ancient anthropological 
discourse, adhering mainly to the mostly chronological ordering of the material 
prevalent in the classical studies that have covered the ground before.” This pro- 
vides the larger context for the prominent role of human reason within discus- 
sions of what it means to be human, which is later expressed by the term Aoyıkög 
(as we have seen in section 2.2). At some points we will directly point out the 
relevance for our study of Paul. 


3.1.1 Early Greek literature: The contrast with the gods 


The earliest Greek reflection about humans sees them, as a group, in contrast to 
the gods: 


2 An outstanding survey to which many later works refer back is Landmann 1962 (cf. the Eng- 
lish translation Landmann 1979), with a comprehensive bibliography of earlier works in philo- 
sophical anthropology. Much of the same material, and sometimes more, though with a specific 
focus on animals and the comparison and contrast between humans and animals, can be found 
in Dierauer 1977, who critically examines many of the sources from a philological point of view. 
The work of Sorabji 1993, with a particular interest in ancient precursors to modern ethical stan- 
ces, offers additional material. For ancient debates on animal rationality cf. also Newmyer 2005, 
2011, 2014; for Philo of Alexandria’s debate with Tiberius Alexander on animal rationality see 
Terian 1981 and Niehoff 2018, 70-74, who points out that “the topic of the animals’ rationality 
was hotly debated in Rome” (73). Valuable summaries of Greco-Roman philosophical anthropol- 
ogy with copious references to Greco-Roman sources can be found in Hiigli 1980 and in Rapp 
and Horn 2001 (where the focus is on human reason). The contributions in Moore 2014, inspired 
by the work of Derrida, seek to problematise the ancient distinctions between animal, divine and 
human. Insofar as they evaluate them from a modern standpoint (cf. e.g. Buell 2014, 66), they 
are not directly relevant for our purpose of historical description of ancient thought. 
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‘AvOpwrtot ist zunächst bloss der Gegenbegriff zu den 6eoi, den Göttern. Die Menschen sind 
jene Wesen, die ihren Wohnsitz nicht im Himmel, sondern ... auf der Erde haben, sie sind 
die Sterblichen, die Götter dagegen die Unsterblichen.? 


The contrast with the gods does not leave mortal humans (ßpotoi) with a favour- 
able verdict, a point that is aptly reflected in later Greek comedy: 


aye ön, pvow Avöpeg Apaupößıoı, PLAAWV yeveà npooóporou^ 
OAtyoSpaveec, nÀAácparo TNAOD,* oKLIOEIdEA PDA’ åpevnvá, 
antijves EMNpEpLoL, Taol BpoTol, àvépeg eikeAóveipot 
NPOGEXETE TOV VODV° toic ABavaTOIG ńpiv, toic aiév EodoW, 

Toig aidepiorg, roiotv ayNpws, roig APOrTa undonevouonv. 

Hark, you whose lives are dark and dank, who fall like leaves in autumn, 
You puny beings, formed from clay, you shadowy, feeble peoples, 
You wingless creatures-of-a-day, pathetic dreamlike humans, 

Pay close attention to our words, for we are true immortals, 

Who live in air and never age, whose thoughts will never wither. 
(Aristophanes, Av. 685 — 689) 


Humans are not only short lived ephemerals, shadowy and dream-like, however. 
In contrast to the blissful gods, they are full of sorrow and suffering (taAaoi),® 
perhaps even most of all creatures: 


ov EV yap Ti mov &ottv OiGupwtepov áv6póg 
TAVTWV, 6004 TE yolav Eru nvelet TE Kal EpTeEl. 


For truly there is nothing, I think, more miserable than man among all things that breathe 
and move on earth. (Homer, Il. 17.446 - 447)? 


The archaic pessimism is perhaps given its most stark expression in the prefer- 
ence of not being born at all, and if born, to die as early as possible: 


3 Hügli 1980, 1062, with reference to the etymological study of Seiler 1953, 228. 

4 Cf. already Homer, Il. 6.146 (oin nep PUAAWV yeven toin 8& Kal dvöp@v). 

5 This is the earliest Greek reference to the widespread motif of humans’ being formed from clay 
or earth, on which see Dunbar 1997, 429 - 430. Cf. Rom 9.21. 

6 On the use of voüg in phrases, see Strüder 2005, 197-198. 

7 Transl. Stephen Halliwell. These verses are cited by Plutarch, Am. prol. 496B (applied to new- 
born babies) and An. Corp. 500B (human being is the most wretched of animals [&Aıwtatov 
čwwv]). 

8 The word form toAooí is singular in classical Greek (cf. Dunbar 1997, 431). Cf. also the compo- 
site word taAainwpos in Rom 7.24. 

9 Transl. A. T. Murray and William F. Wyatt. 
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Tldvtwv pv un Pdvat éruy8ovtototv ÄPLOTOV 
und éodetv obyac ó££éog rjgMov, 

qUvta 8’ önwg Wktota MAAC Aiao nepfioot 
xai Keiodoı MOAAT yv Ertaunoanevov. 


It is best of all for mortals not to be born and not to look upon the rays of the piercing sun, 
but once born it is best to pass the gates of Hades as quickly as possible and to lie under a 
large heap of earth. (Theognis, 1.425)!? 


3.1.2 Hesiod: Justice distinguishes from animals 


Once humans are no longer seen primarily in contrast with the gods, however, 
and begin to be differentiated from the cosmos," their distinctive features 
come into view, especially in contrast with animals. 

The first attestation in Greek literature for a categorial distinction between 
humans and animals is found in the 8th century poet Hesiod.” In an appeal 
to his brother Perses, with whom he is in a dispute about their inheritance, Hes- 
iod depicts the human sphere as falling in the purview of personified Aixn (Jus- 
tice), which distinguishes it from the sphere of animals:? 


Q Ilepon, ov 6& vabro peta opeoi BaAAEO ofjot 

kai vu ölkng énákove, Bing 6' EnuArdeo náprav. 

Tovbe yàp avOpwrotot vopov 6iéra£e Kpoviwv, 

ix8vot èv Kai Onpol Kal oiwvois MeTenvois 

EoBeıv GAANAOUG, Ertel ob Sikn oTi HET’ avTOIS- 

avOpwrotot 8^ Eöwke Sikny, T] MOAAOV ApioTn. 

Perses, lay these things in your heart and give heed to Justice, and put violence entirely out 
of your mind. This is the law that Cronus’ son has established for human beings: that fish 


and beasts and winged birds eat one another, since Justice is not among them; but to 
human beings he has given Justice, which is the best by far. (Hesiod, Op. 274-279)“ 


The difference between humans and animals presupposed here is based not on 
superficial appearance, but consists in a way of life based on law and justice.» 
Interestingly, humankind's association with Justice (Ain), as reflected in human 


10 Transl. Douglas E. Gerber. 

11 For the early natural philosophers see Landmann 1979, 17-23. 

12 Cf. Dierauer 1977, 15. 

13 The animals are addressed in a summary phrase, as there is not yet a term that takes ani- 
mals as a category into view, see Dierauer 1977, 6 - 7. 

14 Transl. Glenn W. Most. 

15 Cf. Dierauer 1977, 16. 
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law-giving, is the ground for an ethical appeal to heed justice and to turn away 
from violence (Bing). 

With a view to Romans, it is noteworthy that justice as a possibility is men- 
tioned in Hesiod as something that marks humanness. 


3.1.3 Alcmaeon: Humans alone are able to understand 


While for Hesiod legal justice was constitutive for the difference between hu- 
mans and animals, the 5th century BC philosopher Alcmaeon, for the first 
time in extant Greek literature, claims a unique noetic property for humans, 
which from that point on becomes part of the descriptive arsenal employed for 
humans." The contrast with the gods is still in view; they alone can have clarity, 
while humans must judge from signs: 


nepi TOV åpavéwv, nepi TWV Ovntüv oapnveiav pv Geol Éyovtt, WÇ 8° dvOpwrots 
TEKHAIPEOBOL. 


Of things invisible, as of mortal things, only the gods have certain knowledge; but to us, as 
humans, only inference from evidence is possible. 


As reported by Theophrastus, however, Alcmaeon distinguishes humans clearly 
from the non-human sphere as well, by attributing to them understanding, and 
not only sense perception: 


Alkpaiwv p&v npàrov AYopiLeı TAV IPOS TA [Wa Stapopav. dvOpwrov yap qnot TWV GAAWV 
Stapépetv StL póvoç Evvinot, Ta © GAAG aioBdvetat LEV où Evvinot é, WG ETEPOV dv TO ppo- 
veiv Kol aicbaveoBat. 


Alcmaeon begins by determining the difference with regard to animals. For he says that a 
human being differs from the others because he is the only one that understands, while the 
others perceive but do not understand, since he considers that thinking and perceiving dif- 
fer from one another.’? 


16 See Dierauer 1977, 16. For a recent discussion of the protreptic nature of Hesiod's Opera et 
dies, see Clay 2009 (with an interesting focus on dpetr and the allegory of the two paths 
[83], cf. Hesiod, Op. 289-292). 

17 Hügli 1980, 1063. 

18 DK 24.B.1 (= DL 8.83). Transl. R. D. Hicks (adapted). 

19 Theophrastus, Sens. 25 (cf. DK 24.B.1a). Transl. André Laks and Glenn W. Most. 
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Alcmaeon is therefore the first to express what it means to be human in terms of 
what is later associated with human reason, notions that increasingly gain wide 
currency. 


3.1.4 Protagoras: Humans as cultural beings 


The comparison of humans with certain animals, however, also exposes hu- 
mans’ bodily weakness and inferiority. The problem and a compensating solu- 
tion can be seen particularly well in the myth put forth by Protagoras in Plato’s 
dialogue under the same name (Prot. 320c—322d),”° which in all probability con- 
tains ideas attributable to the 5th century sophist." The brothers Prometheus 
and Epimetheus are given the task of equipping the mortal creatures with the 
faculties (6vvdpeic) they need for their survival. Epimetheus requests of his 
more intelligent brother the opportunity to endow the creatures first and is grant- 
ed his wish. Some animals are given strength, others speed, yet others become 
armed or furnished with other devices - all with the aim of a proper balance con- 
ducive to the preservation of animalkind. Furthermore, they receive, as means of 
protection and shelter, thick hair and hides, among other things (320e-321b). 
There is just one problem with Epimetheus' liberal distribution: 


äte 67] oÙv oÙ návu xt ooqóc àv 6 'EnipinQeU EAodev avTOV KATAVOAWOAG Tas 6vvápetg elc 
TÀ dAoya: Aoınöv À ákóoun rov Ett odTH MV TO avOpWrwv yévoc, Kai rjóper STL yprjoatro. 
anopodvrı È adTa Epyetot MpopnGevs Eriokeibönevog Thv vounv, Kal óp TA EV GAA [Wa 
£upeAGG návtwv Exovta, TOV dE AvOpwrov yupvóv TE Kai üvunó8rtov Kal GoTPWTOV Kal 
domAov.” 


But Epimetheus was not very wise, and he absentmindedly used up all the powers and abil- 
ities on the nonreasoning animals; he was left with the human race, completely unequip- 
ped. While he was floundering about at a loss, Prometheus arrived to inspect the distribu- 
tion and saw that while the other animals were well provided with everything, the human 
race was naked, unshod, unbedded, and unarmed. (Plato, Prot. 321b-c)? 


Epimetheus, eponymously lacking foresight, forgot about humans, who are con- 
sequently naked, without shoes, without bed, without natural weapons. Prome- 


20 For a recent commentary, see Denyer 2008. 

21 Cf. Guthrie 1957, 140 n. 8; Dierauer 1977, 37. 

22 Cf. the alliteration that results from the string of adjectives with alpha privativum applied to 
humans in Rom 1.30 -31 (yovedow Aneıdeic, dovuvétoug dovvOETOUS doTOPyoUS áveAerjovoc). 
23 Transl. of Plato’s Protagoras used in this section: Stanley Lombardo and Karen Bell (in Coop- 
er and Hutchinson 1997). 
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theus, in order to save humankind, resorts to stealing both divine technology 
and — famously - fire, and hands it to humans as a gift: 


kAenteı ‘Hpaiotov xoi Adnväg tjv £vreyvov cogiav ovv nupi ... Kal OUTW 6r] SwpEitat 
avOpwrw. 

[Prometheus] stole from Hephaestus and Athena wisdom in the practical arts together with 
fire ... and gave them outright to the human race. (Plato, Prot. 321d) 


While he had thereby procured for humans the skills necessary for life (trv ... 
nepi Tov Biov oodítav), they still lacked the “political wisdom” (tv 8€ noAıtıknv 
[sc. copiav] obx eixev), which remained with Zeus.” But at least humankind ac- 
quired the cultural craftiness that compensates for its otherwise scarce endow- 
ment with various cultural goods (dwellings, clothes, shoes, agriculture): 


xai oiknoets Kal E067 Tas Kal ÜNOBEDELG Kal OTPWUVÄG Kal TAG £k yç TPOPAG” nüpero (sc. 
ó GvOpwrtos). 

[And they] invented houses, clothes, shoes, and blankets, and were nourished by food from 
the earth. (Plato, Prot. 322a) 


Despite their now being able to provide for themselves, humans were still de- 
fenceless against wild beasts (npóg 8& Tov TWV Onpiwv nóAepov Evdeng), as 
they did not yet live in cities (nöAeıg).”* And when they tried to find protection 
in cities, they wronged each other (Aöikovv GAANAovs), because they lacked 
the necessary skill (noAıtır) Téxvn), and were driven apart.” Zeus himself, see- 
ing that otherwise humanity would become extinct, finally sends a sense of ret- 
icence towards violence and respect for the law (ai8@ te xai Sixnv) to humans,?® 
as bonds for friendly life in the cities (Seopoi «iMac ovvaywyoi).” 


24 Plato, Prot. 321d. The adjective “political” here of course refers to the life in the nóg. 

25 Strictly speaking, agriculture would be associated with Demeter, cf. Landmann 1979, 41. 
26 Plato, Prot. 322b. 

27 Plato, Prot. 322c. 

28 To be dispensed in “democratic fashion,” cf. Plato, Prot. 322d. This element may be a “po- 
lemic against Socrates" (Landmann 1979, 38). Cf. also the paraphrase of aiS@ te kai Siknv by 
the dialogue's Socrates in Plato, Prot. 329c: éAeyes (sc. Hpwtaydpacs) yap ott Zeug tiv GikotocU- 
vnv xoi tv ald@ népei xoig avOpwmoIc, Kai ab MOAAAXOD Ev roig Aöyoıg £Aéyexo Uno 000 N 
Stkatoovvn Kal OWPPOODVN Kal ÖOLÖTNG Kal nåvta Tadta (wg Ev vt ein ovAAnßönv, äpern. “You 
said that Zeus sent justice and a sense of shame to the human race. You also said, at many 
points in your speech, that justice and temperance and piety and all these things were somehow 
collectively one thing: virtue”. Apparently the more archaic word öikn, suitable for the myth, is 
replaced by 6ixatoovvn (cf. Denyer 2008, 122). 

29 Plato, Prot. 322c. 
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What is set forth in this myth, then, is this view: humans are distinct from all 
other animals by their cultural goods and their technology that compensate for 
their relative bodily inferiority. In addition, they can join themselves to live in cit- 
ies, which requires a sense of justice. 

In the myth, the cultural goods originate in the divine sphere and need to be 
brought to humans. By contrast, for thinkers like Xenophanes, the sharp critic of 
anthropomorphism of any stripe,” humans figure them out gradually for them- 
selves: 


"—— —Á Y "E 
OVTOL Ar’ Apxfis ravra Beol Ovrroio* oré8ei£av, 
GAAG xpóvox TNTOÜVTEG EPEUPIOKOVOLV dpetvov. 


The gods have not indicated all things to mortals from the beginning, 
But in time, by searching, they find something more that is better." 


Up to this point, we have omitted two important characteristics attributed to hu- 
mans in Protagoras’ myth, namely articulate language and recognition of the 
gods, leading to cultic veneration. These two are much more than mere compen- 
sation for bodily inferiority by cultural goods (Protagoras’ theme). Rather, they 
elevate humans above the other creatures and associate them with the divine 
sphere: 


'Eneiór| dE ó dvOpwrtos Being HETEOXE poipaç, TIPWTOV pv Sta tr|v TOD 0800 ovyyévetav 
Gov póvov Beovs Evönıoev, Kal Errexeipei Bwnobg TE [öpbeodoı Kal aydALATA Hewv. 
It is because humans had a share of the divine dispensation” that they alone among ani- 


mals worshipped the gods, with whom they had a kind of kinship, and erected altars and 
sacred images. (Plato, Prot. 322a) 


Mention of religion as a distinctive cultural good for humans seems to sit oddly 
with Protagoras, the man famous for his homo-mensura statement, which epito- 
mises the turn to human independence from the gods in the realm of knowl- 
edge.” The fact that in Plato's rendering of the myth both language and religion 
are mentioned at a point where they seem to cause an “ugly breach of the con- 
text”, because they do not fit the scenario of humans as “deprived” beings, may 


30 Cf. DK 21.B.11, 12, 14, 15, 16. 

31 DK 21.B.18 (= Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.8.2; Flor. 29.41). Transl. André Laks and Glenn W. Most. 

32 Namely, the technology originally reserved for the gods. 

33 For the homo-mensura statement, which Plato’s Socrates then criticises, see Plato, Theaet. 
152a; it is often quoted in the form preserved in DL 9.51 (navtwv xpnpé&vov HETPOV a&vOpwrtos, 
TOV LEV ÖVIWV ws Éottv, TWV 6€ OVK ÖVTWV wg ook Eotıv “Man is the measure of all things, 
of things that are that they are, and of things that are not that they are not” [trans]. R. D. Hicks]). 
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point to the influence of earlier, already established traditions, in which needy 
humanity receives divine gifts, which had to be included.™ The elements in Pro- 
tagoras’ myth which do seem to be in line with the Greek sophists’ thesis of 
human self-creation® point to the factor of human creativity which shapes 
their way of being, both in the domains of knowledge and culture, as Landmann 
observes: 


Just as ... man does not accept external nature as a pre-given but shapes it by his own ac- 
tion in knowledge, so ... his own nature is also not finished from the first but is perfected by 
subsequently added factors, many of which stem from his own mind.?* 


Thus for the sophists what counts as distinctively human is their cultural produc- 
tion, which is based on the human mind. 


3.1.5 Sophocles: Skilful rule over animals and clever solutions to future 
problems 


The theme of human resourcefulness and skill in contrast to animals was a 
prominent part of reflections about humans, well beyond the sophists’ circles, 
as evidenced by the traditions poetically cast into a choral song of Sophocles’ 


34 Cf. Landmann 1979, 40 - 41. Landmann makes reference to Aesop’s fable ‘AvOpwrtot kai Zeug 
(no. 57 in Chambry 1927, 28). The basic scenario is nearly identical, the gift bestowed is reason: 
Aéyovol npwrov Tà CHa rÀac8ijvat Kai xapıodfvaı avtos Mapa BEod, TH HEV àv, TH SE 
Tóyoc, TH SE ntepä, Tov 8& dvOpwrov yvpvòv Eotwta Einelv: "Eye póvov Katédutes Épnpov 
xapttos Tov 6& Aia eineiv: Avenalodntog ci rfjg Swpeäg, Kaitot TOD peytorou TETUYNKWG- 
Aóyov yap £yetc AaBwv, öç mapa Beoig S¥vatat Kal Tapa avOpwrotc, TWV SLVATWV ÖLVVATWTEPOG 
Kal TOV TAXIOTWV TayUTEpos. Kai TÖTE &ntyvoUc TO SWpPov 6 AVOPWNLOG TLPOOKLVNOAG Kal EUXA- 
plotijoas oxero. “They say that in the beginning, when the animals were being formed, they re- 
ceived their endowments from Zeus. To some he gave strength, and to some speed, and to others 
wings. Man, however, was still naked so he said to Zeus, ‘I am the only one that you have left 
without a gift.’ Zeus replied, ‘You are unaware of the gift you have obtained, but it is the greatest 
gift of all: you have received the gift of speech and the ability to reason, which has power both 
among the gods and among mortals; it is stronger than the strong and swifter than the swift.’ 
Man then recognized the gift he had been given and bowed down before Zeus, offering him 
thanks” (transl. Laura Gibbs). The fact that a fable expresses such motif combinations shows 
that such ideas were widespread. 

35 Hügli 1980, 1063 (*Selbstschópfung des Menschen"). 

36 Landmann 1979, 37-38. 
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Antigone.? Humans are characterised from the start by reference to the double- 


edged word deıvöv, which fluctuates between “terrible” and *awe-inspiring":?? 


TIOAAG TH BEtva KOVSEV åv- 
Opwrov Setvotepov néAer 


Many things are formidable, and none more formidable than man!” 


The theme is developed by enumerating human skills in the domains associated 
with the gods. Humans navigate the sea, plough the earth (Taïa), noted as rank- 
ing among the highest of the gods,^? with the aid of horses.^ They even reach 
into the sky to the “light-minded” birds;? by their skilful cleverness (nepuppa- 
ùs åvńp, line 347) they can hunt, capture and domesticate the animals in 
any domain, as they prevail over beasts and rule:*? 


TOUTO Kal rtOALOD népav 

TÓVTOU XEIHEPLW VOTW 

Xwpet, nepifpuxtoictv 

nepwv bm’ olönaoıv, HEWV 

Te Tav bneptátav, Täv 

ÄYALTOV, dkapatav, ÄTIOTPUETOL, 
iMopévov ópótpov Etog eig ETOS, 
inmeiw yével TIOAEUWV. 
KOVPOVOWV TE PDAOV óp- 

vibwv AupıBaAwv &yet 

xai 0npàv Aypiwv £v 

Tóvtovu T £ivoA(av quotv 
omteipatot ÖLKTVOKÄWOTOLG, 
nEPLPPASNG àvrjp- Kpatet 

6€ unxavaïç åypavňov 

Onpos ópsootáta, Aaoravyevá 0* 


37 Sophocles, Ant. 332-375, in the following quoted by lines only. For a recent commentary see 
Griffith 1999. Griffith notes that “this is perhaps the most celebrated song in Greek tragedy (often 
referred to as the ‘Ode to man’)” (179). 

38 On the deliberate multivalence of Setvov see Griffith 1999, 185. 

39 332-333. Transl. Hugh Lloyd-Jones (here and below). 

40 Bewv te Tov Urtepráxov, Täv (337-338). The high estimation of Taïa presumably results from 
her being the “oldest” (cf. Griffith 1999, 186). 

41 334-341. 

42 Kovpovöwv may, however, “apply implicitly to all three classes of creature” (Griffith 1999, 
186). 

43 xpotei (347), even though it is not used in an absolute sense here. 
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Inrtov Oxnaceton ALP Adpov Cuyà 
ovpelov T’ AKÄTO Tadpov. 


He crosses the gray sea beneath the winter wind, passing beneath the surges that surround 
him; and he wears away the highest of the gods, Earth, immortal and unwearying, as his 
ploughs go back and forth from year to year, turning the soil with the aid of the breed of 
horses. And he captures the tribe of thoughtless birds and the races of wild beasts and 
the watery brood of the sea, catching them in the woven coils of nets, man the skilful. 
And he contrives to overcome the beast that roams the mountain, and tames the shaggy- 
maned horse and the untiring mountain bull, putting a yoke about their necks.“ 


The distinctive features of humanity, by which they dominate the initially seem- 
ingly better adapted species, are then elaborated by reference to language and 
thought, which are presented as something to be learned. In addition, the tem- 
perament required for living in cities, and housing technology, are mentioned as 
acquired skills of humans who always find a way out,” as they can come up with 
solutions to any future problems, with one exception. But while they cannot es- 
cape death, they can figure out by their joint thinking“ cures for sicknesses for 
which it seems impossible to find a clever solution: 


Kal pƏéypa Kal åvepóev qpóvnpa Kal GoTUVOLOUG 
Opyas é616GEaTo kai SvoavAwy 

naywv UnaíOpeta Kal 

8booußpa pebyeıv BEAN 

NOAVTOTIÖPOG- ATTOPOG Ent’ o08£v £pyerot 

TO HEAAOv: ‘Aia póvov 

WeügLv ook éndéetat- 

voowv ô’ dunxavwv puyäg 

Evpmeppaortat. 


And he has learned speech and wind-swift thought and the temper that rules cities, and 
how to escape the exposure of the inhospitable hills and the sharp arrows of the rain, 
all-resourceful; he meets nothing in the future without resource; only from Hades shall 
he apply no means of flight; and he has contrived escape from desperate maladies. 


The praise of human ingenuity then takes on a more sombre tone, as the ambi- 
guity of human reason (in that it can be used both for good and for evil) comes to 
the fore, in anticipation of the wider narrative context of the tragedy:“® 


44 342-352. 

45 navronöpog (360). 

46 E£uynéQpoocat (364). 

47 355-364. 

48 For a convincing analysis that extends to line 375, see Landmann 1979, 47. 
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» 


OOPOV TI TO unyavóev TExvac on£p EA” ExwV 

TOTE HEV KaKOV, GAAOT’ Er’ EOBAOV Eprtet. 

Skilful beyond hope is the contrivance of his art, and he advances sometimes to evil, at 
other times to good.” 


Common to many of the traditions we have discussed so far is the human bodily 
inferiority to many animals. This theme was given memorable expression in the 
topos of stepmother nature, such as it is preserved, for instance, in Pliny the Eld- 
er’s Naturalis Historia 71—5, probably the most complete list of human shortcom- 
ings in comparison with animals in antiquity.°° These shortcomings are the cruel 
price for nature’s gift of all the other benefits which exist for the sake of humans, 
who are assigned the first place: 


Principium iure tribuetur homini, cuius causa videtur cuncta alia genuisse natura magna, 
saeva mercede contra tanta sua munera, ut non sit satis aestimare, parens melior homini 
an tristior noverca fueri. 


The first place will rightly be assigned to humankind, for whose sake great Nature appears 
to have created all other things — though she asks a cruel price for all her generous gifts, 
making it hardly possible to judge whether she has been more a kind parent to humankind 
or more a harsh stepmother. (Pliny the Elder, Nat. 7.1- 2) 


3.1.6 Xenophon’s Socrates: The human body and mind excel in their 
combination 


One of the first firmly to resist the view that humans’ bodily equipment is to be 
considered as inferior to that of animals is Xenophon’s Socrates in the Memora- 
bilia.” Before we come to the crucial passage (1.4.11-14), however, it is worth 
looking at its wider context with its teleological perspective.” 


49 365-366. Cf. similarly Plato, Leg. 766a, quoted below. 

50 A concise overview of many human distinctives in contrast to animals in Greco-Roman liter- 
ature is given in Sorabji 1993, 89-93. Pliny, of course, assembles and collects many earlier tra- 
ditions in his encyclopaedic efforts. For a recent commentary on book 7, see Beagon 2005. 

51 Transl. H. Rackham (adapted). 

52 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4. For several reasons, this passage has sometimes struck interpreters as 
un-Socratic, and the 5th century philosopher Diogenes of Apollonia was in turn identified as a 
source by Dickerman 1909, Theiler 1925 and others. Landmann (1979, 48), Dierauer (1977, 47), and 
Hiigli (1980, 1064) follow this supposition and present the corresponding anthropological mate- 
rial with reference to Diogenes of Apollonia. In more recent contributions, however, the identi- 
fication is no longer upheld (see e.g. Sorabji 1993, 90; Marciano 2006, 229 n. 68). For a sharp 
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In Xenophon’s presentation of the material, a dialogue between Socrates 
and a certain Aristodemus is adduced as an example for the beneficial effects 
of Socrates’ talking activities.“ The dialogue is prompted by Aristodemus’ rejec- 
tion of sacrifice to the gods, prayer, and the use of divination.? Socrates asks Ar- 
istodemus for humans that he admires for their wisdom (coqia), and asks again, 
in response to the list Aristodemus provides (covering literature,” sculpture and 
painting): 


IIóvepá oot 6okobotv oi ànepyatópievot el6wda Oqpová Te Kal åkivnta” àá£io9ovpootórepot 
civar f| oi [Wa Euppova TE Kal Evepya; 


Which do you think deserve greater admiration, the creators of likenesses thoughtless and 
motionless or the creators of living beings endowed with thought and action?*? 


Aristodemus grants the point Socrates is after, provided that it is a result of in- 
telligence and not chance: 


TIOAD vn Ata oi (jo, einep ye um voyn Tivi, GAN’ ànó yvwung voco ytyveETat. 


Living beings by far, provided only they are created by design and not mere chance.” 
The discussion then turns to the characteristic marks from which intelligence 


can be inferred with some probability. Aristodemus is willing to accept Socrates’ 
premise that a useful purpose is such a mark: 


IIp£net pèv ta én’ Wepedeia yıyvöneva yvwpng civar Epya. 


Presumably the creature that serves some useful end is the work of design.‘ 


criticism of Theiler’s identification see Laks 2008, 354. As it is impossible to attain to oapnveta 
in such matters, and, for our purposes, nothing much hinges on the identification, we shall here 
present the material with reference to Xenophon’s Socrates and the traditions he was possibly 
reworking (cf. the detailed arguments of McPherran 1994, which support such a stance). For a 
recent discussion of Xenophon’s Socrates as completely different from Plato’s see Dorion 
2013. See also the discussion in Sedley 2007. 

53 This perspective is particularly important in view of Epictetus 1.6 and 1.16 to be discussed in 
the next chapter. 

54 Cf. Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.1. 

55 Cf. Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.2. 

56 Sophocles is favoured for tragedy. 

57 An obvious reference to the sculptures and paintings at least. 

58 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.4. Transl. E. C. Marchant, O. J. Todd, J. Henderson (here and below, 
adapted). 

59 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.4. 

60 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.4. 
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At this point, Socrates can launch into a detailed exposition of the usefulness of 
the human sense organs,” which serves as evidence that humans have been cre- 
ated for some useful purpose.‘ Aristodemus admits that living beings appear to 
be a product of deliberate planning and care,‘ but goes on to insist that only 
human artisans and their products can actually be seen: 


Ma AC, ob yàp põ tovs kuptouc, wonep TWV EvOd5e ytyvopevwv TOUS ÖNHLOLPYOUG. 


Yes I do; for I don’t see these masters, whereas I see the makers of things in this world.“ 


Socrates has a clever reply at his disposal,“ and the debate shifts to Aristode- 
mus’ statement that he thinks the Satoviov is too great to be in need of 
human worship (Bepaneia): 


OvtoL... Żyw, à) LwKpatec, Urtepopó TÒ Sadviov, GAN’ Exeivo peyaAonpenéotepov Nyovpat 
f| wg tfc Eufig Beparteiag MpooSetoBat. 


Really, Socrates, I don’t despise the divinity but think it too great to need extra service from 
me. 


Socrates is allowed to make a fascinating point, to the effect that the greater the 
being that offers the worship, the greater the recipient divinity: 


OùkoŬðv ... Gow peyadonpenéotepov Ov Agıoi oe Beportebeiv, TOOOUTW HÄAAOV TIUNTEOV 
- 
aÙTÓ. 


Then the greater the power that deigns to serve you, the more honor it should have.” 


In consequence, Aristodemus highlights the central question that Xenophon’s 
Socrates then sets out to address in 1.4.11-14. The crucial question is whether 


61 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.5 — 6. 

62 6 é£ Apyfis rtotàv áàvOpcimovc én’ WEEAEIa npooðeïva avtog ô! Qv aloGávovrat Exaota (Xen- 
ophon, Mem. 1.4.5). 

63 nàvv £otxe TaŬTA coqo0 Tivos 6npioupyo Kal PAOGWov teyvripoot (Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.7). 
64 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.9. 

65 OÙÔÈ yàp trjv oavtoO oye PVXŇV ópác, f| TOD OWHATOG kupia &oxtv: WOTE KATA ye TODTO ËŠE- 
oti oot Aéyety, Ott o06&v yvwun, GAAG THN návro rıpätteıg “Neither do you see your own soul, 
which has mastery of the body; so that, as far as that goes, you may say that you do nothing by 
design and everything by chance.” (Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.9). The noun xupia, by taking up the 
Kuploug in the preceding sentence, makes the comparison more forceful. 

66 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.10. 

67 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.10. 
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the gods are even mindful of human beings (0£00G dvOpwnwv tt ppovtivetv),°* 
which Socrates answers by pointing to several human distinctives among all 
other creatures that indicate divine consideration.” The first three avOpwrtva 
all concern the human body and counter the claims to the effect of its scarce en- 
dowment. 

First, humans alone were made to stand upright, which gives them a better 
view of what is ahead and what is above, and protects from some harm: 


T T , GR, oth ag T NE ionic 
Enett’ oùk oier ppovtivet (sc. 0006); oi TIPWTOV HEV póvov TOV čwwv dvOpwrov ópðòv 
àvéotrjoav 1] 6$ ópOótnc Kal npoopõv MAEOV notet 60vaoOot Kol TA Ürtepüev pov 0eücOot 

xai NTTOV Kakortadeiv' 


Then do you really think that [the gods] give no thought? In the first place, the human is the 
only living creature that they have made to stand upright; and the upright position gives 
him a wider range of vision in front and a better view of things above, and exposes him 
less to injury.” 


Second, humans alone are given hands, with which they create most of the 
things which make them happier than the other creatures: 


émeita Toig pèv AAAoıg épmeroig nóðaç ES5wKav, oi TO TIOPEVEOBAL póvov TLAPEXOUOLV, 
avOpwnw dE Kai xeipag ripoo£0eoav, al Ta MAEioTa, oic EDÖALNOVEOTEPOL EKEIVWV EONEV, 
éEepyaCovtat. 

Secondly, to other terrestrial creatures they have given feet that afford only the power of 


moving, whereas they have endowed humans with hands, which accomplish most of the 
things that make us more fortunate than the others.” 


Third, humans alone have a tongue that allows for articulate speech,” and thus 
communication is no longer restricted to the immediately present, but freed up 
to express anything they want: 


Kol uv yAWTTAV ye návtwv TMV (ouv éyóvrov HOVNV trjv TOV AVOPWIIWV Ertoinoov otav 
GAAOTE à ofi povovoav Tod OTÖHATOG óápOpobv TE TV Pwviv Kai onpatvery nåvta GAAN- 
otc, à BovAdyEBa. 


68 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.11. 

69 This question is later associated with an Epicurean position. Cf. our discussion of Epictetus 
1.12 in section 4.3. 

70 For what it is worth, the basic meaning of dp8om06etv is to walk uprightly, cf. Gal 2.14. Cf. 
also Acts 14.10 (&vàotnt ¿ni Tovs nóðaç cov óp0óc). 

71 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.11. 

72 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.11. 

73 The word yA@tta already designates speech as well. 
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Again, though all creatures have a tongue, the tongue of humans alone has been formed by 
them to be capable of contact with different parts of the mouth, so as to enable us to artic- 
ulate the voice and express to one another everything we wish.” 


The next two distinctives, passing over a note concerning human sexuality,” 
then concern the superiority of the human soul: 


Ov Toivuv pOvov Mpkeoe TH BEM TOD OWHATOG EmtpEANGjval, GAN’ Ónep HEYIOTOV EOTL, Kal 
TAV puyriv Kpatiotny TH avOpwrw evépuoe. 

What is more, the deity was not content to care for the body but, most important, also im- 
planted in the human being the soul and made it dominant." 


The first reason for the superiority of the human soul is that it alone leads to rec- 
ognition and worship of the gods: 


; "e" , oy ‘ "edam e ; 
Tivos yàp àAXov (oov puy MPMTA p£v HEWV TMV TA PEYLOTA Kal KAAALOTA OUVTAEAVTWY 


Nodntaı öt eioi; ti SE PdAOV GAAO f| GvOpwrtot Beovs Oeporievovot; 


For what other creature’s soul, in the first place, has apprehended the existence of gods 
who set in order the vastness and great beauty of the universe? And what race of living 
things other than humankind worships gods?" 


Though Xenophon presents worship of the gods as a distinctive excellence of the 
human soul, it is possible that Xenophon was reworking traditions in which this 
element was mentioned already in connection with humans’ upright posture, 
which allows humans better to observe the “things-from-above” (ta ÜUnepdev 
LGAAOV Heäodaı).’® In any case, the motif combination of humans’ upward 
look and their recognition of the divine becomes part and parcel of the Greco- 
Roman cultural encyclopaedia,” not least in Stoicism.®° 


74 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.12. 

75 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.12. 

76 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.13. 

77 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.13. 

78 For a poetic rendition of the motif of humans looking upward in contrast to the animals 
bending down, see Ovid, Metam. 1.84— 86: pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram, / os 
homini sublime dedit caelumque videre / iussit et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus *And, though 
all other animals are prone, and fix their gaze upon the earth, he gave to humans an uplifted 
face and bade them stand erect and turn their eyes to heaven." (Transl. Frank Justus Miller, 
adapted.) Cf. also Aristotle, Part. An. 656a 4-14, 686a 25-29 (see section 3.1.8) and Philo, 
Det. 84—85. For a cultural history of the concept up to the present, see Bayertz 2012. 

79 Cf. Hügli 1980, 1064. 

80 See for instance Epictetus, Diatr. 2.17.29 (eig tov obpavov ávofAénew wç piov TOD 0£00). 
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The second reason for the superiority of the human soul is the human 
mind’s ability to procure for human needs, which is explored by listing elements 
similar to those we have already seen, but adding humans’ ability to remember: 


noia 82 uyr| THs avOpwrivns ikavwiépa npopvàátteoða Ñ Mpóv T] Sipos À Wyn rj can 
f| vooots &ntkovpíjoat f| Pwunv &oxíjoat f| MPO pánov Exrovijoat, T| doa àv åkovon rj tn f] 
HAN ikavoépa Eoti Stopepvijobat; 

And what soul is more apt than humankind's to make provision against hunger and thirst, 


cold and heat, to relieve sickness and promote health, to acquire knowledge by toil, and to 
remember accurately all that is heard, seen, or learned??! 


The conclusion for Xenophon's Socrates is that humans so far surpass the other 
creatures both with respect to their body (upright, with hands, articulate tongue), 
and their soul, as the gods exceed humans: 


» ^ i 1 [4 ^ T E LA m x r 
ov yàp rravu GOL KATASNAOV, OTL rrapà TAAAA Ha wortep goi AvOpwrtol BLOTEDVOVOL, PUGEL 
Kal TM OWPaTL Kal T WYUXFL KPOTIOTEVOVTEG; 


For is it not quite obvious to you that, in comparison with the other animals, humans live 
like gods, naturally excelling them both in body and in soul??? 


Moreover, it is the body and the soul’s intelligence (yvwun), working in tandem 
and uniquely being fitted for each other, which is constitutive for human excel- 
lence: 


ovte yap Boos àv Exwv opa, avOpwrov 82 yvwunv &60vat av TIPATTELV à EBOVAETO, o00 
doa yeipag éxel, Appova & oti, mAEov ovSEv £yet. 

For with a human mind and an ox’s body we could not carry out our wishes, nor does the 
possession of hands without reason provide any advantages.®? 


The human body and mind combining to human excellence is the point at which 
Xenophon’s Socrates concludes his argument for the view that the gods are in- 
deed mindful of human beings:™ 


81 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.13. 

82 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.14. 

83 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.14. 

84 In fact, according to another passage in the Memorabilia (4.4.10), the gods do not only su- 
premely care for human beings, but their care for all the other animals is only a function of 
their care for humans, for whose sake alone the gods provide the other animals with what 
they need. Exactly this idea recurs in Epictetus 1.16 (see section 4.4). 
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ov 8 dupotépwv Tov TIÄELOTOV AELWV TETLXNIKWG OUK oter Gov BEoUs EnteAEtoBat; GAA’ öTav 
TI NOMOWOI, vopugic AUTOUG Gov PPOVTILEIV; 

So do you, having received both these priceless gifts, still not think that the gods care about 
you? What are they to do, to make you believe that you are in their thoughts?” 


The themes discussed in this passage are of great importance for Epictetus 1.6 
and 1.16, where similarly divine care for human beings is demonstrated by ap- 
peal to the make-up of the human mind and body (see sections 4.4 and 4.5). 
Four points sum up our discussion in this section: 

First, the human distinctive characteristics, contrasting humans with the 
other creatures and addressing the question of what it means to be human, 
are adduced in order to demonstrate divine providence and concern for human- 
ity, and consequently the meaningfulness of prayer and worship of the gods. 
Second, the greatness of the worshipped is correlated to the kinds of beings 
that offer worship. Third, what it means to be human is developed with respect 
to three bodily aspects, each of which becomes associated in the Greco-Roman 
encyclopaedia with specifically human functions, such as recognition and corre- 
sponding worship of the gods, wise stewardship, production of cultural goods, 
and language. Fourth, the human body with its unique properties and the 
human mind with its unique excellencies are presented as integrally linked 
and fitted to one another, and their combination is highlighted as the distin- 
guishing mark of humanness. The role of human reason, closely associated 
with the body, comes out more explicitly in Aristotle. But before we turn to Ar- 
istotle, we will briefly dwell with Plato. 


3.1.7 Plato: Minds placed in the cosmos and souls in conflict 


Plato’s dialogues contain several important and influential anthropological re- 
flections.5$ Among them we find several statements that clearly determine 
human beings as being different from and preeminent among other animals 
by virtue of reason.” 


85 Xenophon, Mem. 1.4.14. 

86 For this section, we are relying heavily on Miiller 2009, a brief and excellent treatment of Pla- 
to’s anthropology. Of course, our discussion of Protagoras gave us very much a Platonic portrayal 
of the sophist. We have quoted Tim. 30b already in section 2.2.3. We will simply refer to Plato and 
his views, bracketing out the differences between the views presented, for instance, by his Soc- 
rates and his own. 

87 Cf. Miiller 2009, 193. 
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For instance, in the Menexenus,®® which contains an oration celebrating 
those fallen in battle by Socrates, we find a statement that attributes understand- 
ing (oWveotc) to human beings alone, and links this to recognition of the gods 
(0zobg vopitetv) and respect for justice (öixn). The context is a discussion of 
what makes the Attic land praiseworthy. In contrast to other regions, which 
have caused “creatures of all kind — wild animals and domestic livestock" 
(wa navrodand, Onpia te Kai potrà)? to arise, the Attic land has been, Socrates 
informs us, “barren of savage beasts and pure” (Onpiwv èv dypiwv &yovog Kal 
xa0opó), and has chosen the most excellent creature to spring up: 


£EeAé£arro 6& TOV (ouv Kal éyévvnoev [sc. f| xwpa] GvOpwrov, 6 cvvéost TE ÜTEPEXEL vàv 
GAAwV xai ôiknv Kal Beoùç póvov vopttet. 


Out of all the animals she [i.e. our land] selected and brought forth the human, the one 
creature that towers over the others in understanding and alone acknowledges justice 
and the gods. (Plato, Menex. 237d) 


Humans are also distinguished from other animals by virtue of their endowment 
with reason in the Timaeus. In the final section (90e-92c), the other animals are 
portrayed as arising from human beings by a gradual descent (ueteppudniLeto 
[92d]), according to their increasing deviation from intelligence (voüg). The proc- 
ess is then summarised in the following way: 


PEE , Xm , o "DC EE 
Kol Kata TaDTa 8r] návra TÓTE Kai vv SiapeiPeTar xà Goo eig GAANAG, vod Kal &volac áno- 
BoAf| xoi xrrjoet netaßoAAöneva. 


These, then, are the conditions that govern, both then and now, how all the animals ex- 
change their forms, one for the other, and in the process lose or gain intelligence or 
folly. (Plato, Tim. 92c)?° 


Thus, the specific place of human beings in the cosmos is assigned on the basis 
of their reason and intelligence (voüg). This also holds true for the other animals. 
Their various living spaces, from the air, to land, to water correspond with their 
rank and their share in intelligence.” These include birds (to 6£ viv Ópvéuwv 


88 The authenticity of the work should not be in doubt (cf. the introductory remarks by John 
Cooper in Cooper and Hutchinson 1997, 950-951). 

89 Transl. of the Menexenus, here and below, by Paul Ryan (in Cooper and Hutchinson 1997), 
adapted. 

90 Transl. of the Timaeus by Donald J. Zeyl (in Cooper and Hutchinson 1997), here and below. 
91 The water inhabiting animals are placed lowest in this scala naturae (similar to those en- 
countered in section 2.2) according to share in intelligence, and hence it is seen as appropriate 
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ovAov [91d]), land animals (tò netóv xai Onpıwöeg [91e], which are said to be 
four-footed tetpdnovv TO yévoc [or more: rtoAvnovv] [92a]), crawling animals 
(&no8a and iAvonwueva éni yfig [92a]) and water inhabiting animals (tò yévoc 
Evvöpov, including fish and shellfish [iy8bwv £0vog xai TO TMV doTpEWV]) 
[92b]). These are characterised as increasingly less intelligent or even more stu- 
pid (roig pGAAov Appooıv [92a]; roig Appoveotatoıs aùtõv [92a]; åpaðiaç 
£oxarng [92b]), according to their having come to be from increasingly foolish 
humans (ék tüv åkákwv áv6püv, Kov~wv [91d]; £x TMV uNdEV npooypwpévwv 
purooogiag [91e]; £k TOV påta avoNTOTATWV Kal auadeotatwv [92b]).?? 

What is particularly clear in this passage is also the association of the up- 
right posture appropriate for human beings, given their endowment with reason 
and mind.” Because of their endowment with reason and mind, human beings 
can be characterised by reasoning and close observation, as is suggested by one 
of the etymological speculations which Plato (in the Cratylus) puts in the mouth 
of Socrates: 


The name “human” signifies (onpatvet tobto TÒ Övopa 6 GvOpwrtos) that the other animals 
(Onpia) do not investigate or reason about anything they see, nor do they observe anything 
closely (tv óp& odSév émtoKoret OdSE åvañoyičetar o08& dvaOpei). But a human being no 
sooner sees something (ó è &vOpunoc dua Ewpaxev) - that is to say, “opöpe” (robo 8' Eoti 
[to] önwne) - than he observes it closely and reasons about it (&va6pei xoi Aoyičetat TOÜTO 
6 önwrtev). Hence human beings alone among the animals are correctly named “anthropos” 
- one who observes closely what he has seen (£vreüßev ön póvov TMV Anpiwv ópOüq ó 
avOpwrtos &vOpuroc wvopáoðn, avabpav à önwne). (Plato, Crat. 399c)” 


Plato also explicitly reflects on the ambiguity of the human endowment with rea- 
son, in that human beings may turn out both ways. In his Leges, humans' poten- 
tial to use their reasoning abilities for both good and evil is depicted in drastic 
terms. Human education” is a necessary condition for preventing a lapse into 
the subhuman sphere: 


that their physical placement is lowest: “Their justly due reward for their extreme stupidity is 
their extreme dwelling place” (Siknv åpaðiaç &oyátng Eoxatag oiknoets eiAnxOTwv [92b]). 

92 This passage may fruitfully be compared to Rom 1.23 (see section 5.2) and also to Epictetus 
2.9 (see section 4.2). 

93 This is developed with respect to the other animals in Tim. 91e and 92a. 

94 Transl. C.D.C. Reeve (in Cooper and Hutchinson 1997). 

95 Conceived, admittedly, in the wider context of Plato's peculiar political project. For a com- 
parison with Plato's earlier work see Saunders 1992. A recent commentary on the relevant sec- 
tion of Plato's Leges is Schópsdau 2003. 
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&vOpurnog õé, Ws Paper, riuepov, Spwes rjv naeiaç HEV ÖPBNG TUXOV Kal PUGEWS EÜTLUXOUG 
BELOTATOV THEPWTATOV TE CWov ytyveo8ot quei, um ikavõç 68 f] ur] KAAS vpoq£v &ypura- 
Tov ónóca PvE yi}. 

Man is a “tame” animal, as we put it, and of course if he enjoys a good education and hap- 
pens to have the right natural disposition, he’s apt to be a most heavenly and gentle crea- 
ture; but his upbringing has only to be inadequate or misguided and he’ll become the wild- 
est animal on the face of the earth. (Plato, Leg. 7662)” 


Not least in Plato's reflections on how it is that human beings may behave un- 
justly he develops various models of how the human soul and body interact. 
Jórn Müller helpfully distinguished three main models, which can be associated 
with different works of Plato. A first model, represented for instance in the Phae- 
do, is that of a “kind of numerical substance-dualism" in which the relation be- 
tween body and soul is contingent.” In such contexts, the body may appear 
mainly as an obstacle to an unhindered activity of the soul.” Humans are 
here souls fallen into bodies and exiles from heaven in an alien world.?? 

In a second model, which is found for instance in the fourth book of his Res- 
publica, the conflict between soul and body is made internal to the soul itself. 
Plato develops a theory of three parts of the soul in Resp. 434d-441c.'^? The 
“part of the soul” (rfj wuyfic) “with which it calculates” (tò pév @ Aoy(tgrau) 
is called the “rational part" (Aoyıotıköv [439d]), “the part with which it lusts, 
hungers, thirsts, and gets excited by other appetites” (@ épa te xol nev Kal 
Sp Kal nepi Tac Adac éni&uptag Entöntou) is called “the irrational appetitive 
part" (óAóytotóv TE koi Erußuuntiköv [439d]), the part “by which we get 
angry" (w @vpovpeda) is called the “spirited part” (tò ... To Oupo0 [439e]) or 
(to BvpoetSéc [441a]).'?* The discussion establishes that these parts are really 
distinct from each other, by considering cases where they are working as op- 
posed forces, such as when one's desire to watch something conflicts with a 
sense of revulsion (the story of Leontius [439e-440a]). These parts can be op- 
posed to each other (in a state of “civil war” [Svoiv ovactatóvrot (440b)]) But 
the “spirited” part can also become the “helper” (émixoupov) of the rational 
part, which would be its natural function (441a). In the right state, the rational 


96 Transl. Trevor J. Saunders (in Cooper and Hutchinson 1997). 

97 Müller 2009, 191 (“eine Art numerischer Substanzendualismus"). 

98 Famously put in terms of o@pa (body) and orjpa (tomb) in the Gorgias (493a). 

99 Cf. Müller 2009, 192. 

100 On Plato's psychology, cf. the succinct statements of Górgemanns 1994, 132-139 and the 
discussion of Sorabji 1993, 65 - 67. 

101 For the Respublica we use the translation of G. M. A. Grube, revised by C. D. C. Reeve (in 
Cooper and Hutchinson 1997). 
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part would rule as is befitting (@ pev Aoyıotık@$ Gpxetv mpoonxet [441e]), and 
each of the two allies against the “appetitive part” would contribute in its 
way, “reason by planning" (tò pév BovAevópevov), “spirit by fighting” (to 6 
TIpoTIOAELOvV [442b]). 

In the ninth book of the Respublica (588b-589d), Plato develops a model of 
the soul, transparently constructed’™ with three parts, as “an image of the soul 
in words” (Eikóva mAdoavtTeEs TÄG Wuyiis AOyw [558b]), which allows a visualisa- 
tion of the good soul and the bad soul, and hence can “show” that injustice is 
harmful for its perpetrator. The first element of the image is a “multicoloured 
beast with a ring of many heads that can grow and change at will - some 
from gentle, some from savage animals” (0npiou mot(Aou Kal rtoAukeqóAovu, 
THEpwv SE Onpiwv Exovtos keqaAàg KVKAW Kal aypiwv, Kal SvvaTod uerapóAAetv 
xai pberv ¿č avtod navra tabta [588c]).1°? This corresponds to the appetitive 
part (ém6vuntikov), with its many and various desires. The second element is 
simply a lion (A&ovrog [588d]), which corresponds to the “spirited part” (tò 
Bunoeıö£g). The third element is a human being (åvðpwnov [588d]), which corre- 
sponds to the rational part (tò Aoyıotıköv). Around these three elements - the 
monster, the lion, the human - a human being is fashioned (IlepinAaoov 61 aù- 
toic &wOev Evög eiköva, Thv Tob åvðpwnov [588d-e]) such that the three ele- 
ments are on the inside (and hence the rational part corresponds to “the man 
inside"!^^), For an outside observer, it will look like an ordinary, simple being 
(Ev (ov @aiveoBat, dvOpwrov [588e]). This perspective is parallel to an onlooker 
not being able to see the state of the soul of someone committing injustice (à6t- 
x£iv [588e]). But having set up this model, its parameters can be modified to de- 
pict the state of wicked and the good soul, and to show that injustice is not prof- 
itable (588e). Basically doing injustice is feeding the “multiform beast" (ò 
navtoðanòv Onpiov) and the “lion” (tov A&ovra) well, but “to starve and weaken 
the human being within" (tov ô ávOpwmov Atwoxtoveiv xai moteiv áoO&vf| 
[588e-589a]), and leaving the relation of the parts such that they “bite and 
kill one another” (6dxveo8ai Te Kai payópeva éo8iew GAANAQ) rather than letting 
them be “friendly” (piAov) toward each other (589a). By contrast, Plato depicts 
the good state of the soul as follows: 


But, on the other hand, wouldn't someone who maintains that just things (tà 6txata) are 
profitable (AvotreAeiv) be saying, first, that all our words and deeds (Taüta npatteıv Kai 


102 Plato does not state in our passage the obvious applications of his image. 

103 At 590b, this same part seems to be designated as the “snakelike part" (öpewöeg). 

104 Cf. on this tradition van Kooten 2008, 358-370. This concept is particularly relevant for 
Rom 7.22. 
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tata Aéyetv) should insure that the human being within this human being has the most 
control (68ev tod &vOpomou ó Evrög &vOpuwmnoc £orot &ykporéoraroc); second, that he 
should take care of the many-headed beast as a farmer does his animals (tod rtoAukeqáAou 
Opeppatos EruneAnoetan wonep yeupyóc), feeding and domesticating the gentle heads and 
preventing the savage ones from growing (TA pèv pepa TPEPWV Kai TIHAOEDWV, TA BE Aypıa 
ånokwàúvwv PVEoBaı); and, third, that he should make the lion’s nature his ally (obppayov 
noujoópevog ti|v TOD Aéovroc úo), care for the community of all his parts (kovi navrwv 
knöönevog), and bring them up in such a way that they will be friends with each other and 
with himself (piña momodpevos aAANAots TE Kol aùt®)? (Plato, Resp. 589a-b) 


In fine, the “human inside” must rule and the good things (ta pév KaAd) can be 
defined as those “that subordinate the beastlike parts of our nature to the 
human - or better, perhaps to the divine” (rà Uno TH åvðpwnw, póAAov 62 
tows TA Uno TH Belw TA Anpiwön notobvra TG Pboewg [589d]). The image of 
the human being inside, identified with the rational part, is one source for an 
association of genuine humanness with rationality, as one can see in Philo of 
Alexandria.’® It is also directly important for Epictetus, who draws on this im- 
agery as well to speak about genuine humanness.!?* 

The third model, to which Jörn Müller assigns the Philebus and the Ti- 
maeus, is described as a “teleological model of cooperation”,!” in which the 
body is constituted in such a way as to facilitate intellect in its exercise of con- 
trol.!°® These traditions resonate more directly with some of the material we have 
surveyed in section 2.2. 

We bring our all too brief sketch of some elements of Plato’s anthropological 
reflections to a close with a final quotation from the Respublica, in which Plato 
describes what happens to the philosopher who has had “his thoughts truly di- 
rected towards the things that are" (rà ye wg GANOWs npóc toç obor TV dLAvolav 
éxovtt [500b]), and becomes 


Oeiw öd Kai koopiw 6 ye PAdGO@PoS ópAðv kóopuóc TE Kai BEiog eic TO SUVaTOV dvOpwrw 
yiyvetat 


105 Cf. our discussion in 2.2.6.4. Note the reason language (in a broader sense) occurring in the 
context of our passage, such as Aoytopdc [586d, 587e], voüg [585c, 586d, 591c], Uno Beiov xoi 
Ypovinov Apxeodaı [590d], ppdovnots [591b] and dAoyos [591c]. 

106 Cf. our discussion of Epictetus 2.9 in section 4.2. This is important because Epictetus is in 
many respects a Platonizing Stoic. On the close relation between Platonism and Stoicism from 
100 BC to AD 100, cf. the contributions in Engberg-Pedersen 2017 (especially, for an overview, 
the introductory essay by Engberg-Pedersen). 

107 Miiller 2009, 192 (“ein teleologisches Kooperationsmodell”). 

108 Miiller 2009, 192 (with reference to Johansen 2000). 
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by consorting with what is ordered and divine and despite all the slanders around that say 
otherwise, himself ... as divine and ordered as human beings can. (Plato, Resp. 500d)’ 


With this, we turn to Aristotle. 


3.1.8 Aristotle: All by virtue of reason — humans as supremely “political” 
beings 


For Aristotle, as for Xenophon’s Socrates, the human body and the human soul 
are “intrinsically interrelated.”'!° The same features (upright posture and hands) 
that distinguish humans from animals are mentioned again. They are now ex- 
plicitly associated with thinking and reason, a divine part in humans: 


'O pév oov dvOpunog dvTi OKEAWV Kal TOSOv TWV npooðiwv Bpaxlovag Kal Tas koAoupévog 
£yet xeipac. 'Op8óv p£v yap éoTt póvov TOV Cwwv là TO THY PUOL adTOd Kal THY oboíav 
eivat Oeiav: Zpyov!!! 8£ tod BeiotáTov TO voeiv Kal Ppoveiv. 

In humans the forelegs and forefeet are replaced by arms and by what we call hands. For of 
all animals humankind alone stands erect, in accordance with its god-like nature and sub- 
stance. For it is the function of the god-like to think and to be wise. (Aristotle, Part. An. 686a 
25-29)" 


The emphasis on the human’s rational nature comes out even stronger in Aris- 
totle’s discussion of the human hand. While for Anaxagoras human beings 
were the most intelligent because of their hands!” (a fit of mind to body), Aris- 
totle has it exactly the other way round (a fit of body to mind), on the grounds 
that nature would not waste a gift on someone who has no use for it: 


£ÜNoyov 8£ S14 TO PPOVIEMTATOV elvat XEipas Aogifávetv (sc. &vOpwrov). Ai p£v yàp xEipEs 
Ópyavóv eiotv, f| 68 Pots det Stavepet, KABdTEP GvOPWTOS PPOVINOG, EKAOTOV TH 8vvopévo 
xpro8at. 


109 Cf. for the theme of assimilation to God also Theaet. 176b. For a discussion of the tradition, 
see van Kooten 2008, 124-199. 

110 Landmann 1979, 70. 

111 The term épyov is important to our discussion of Epictetus 1.6 and 1.6 (see chapter 4). 
112 Transl. W. Ogle (in Barnes 1995), here and below, adapted. For the divine part in humans 
see also Part. An. 656a 4-14 and the discussion in Flashar 2014, 325. 

113 6ià TÒ xeipag Exeiv PPOVIAWTATOV elvat. TWV tov dvOpunov “the possession of these 
hands is the cause of humans being of all animals the most intelligent” (Aristotle, Part. 
An. 687a 8-9). 
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But it is more rational to suppose that humans have hands because of their superior intel- 
ligence. For the hands are instruments, and the invariable plan of nature in distributing the 
organs is to give each to such animal as can make use of it. (Aristotle, Part. An. 687a 9-12) 


The same tendency to emphasise reason can be observed with regards to Xeno- 
phon’s Socrates’ third distinctive, namely human language. In Aristotle’s Po- 
litica, humans alone are ascribed possession of Aöyoc: 


Aóyov 6& póvov ävðpwnoç £yet TOV Gov 


humans alone of the animals possess reason-and-speech."? 


Here Aristotle means both the endowment with reason and the capacity for lan- 
guage." Once more, the wider context of Aristotle’s statement and the issues he 
engages are worth exploring with a view to Paul. Not only can one observe in 
Aristotle an increasing tendency to link the distinctively human traits to rea- 
son,!" a tendency which some Stoic thinkers will reinforce, but the important 
social dimension to human existence is given sustained reflection. 


114 Cf. Landmann 1979, 71. 

115 Aristotle, Pol. 1253a 9-10 (our translation). We have used the cumbersome expression “rea- 
son-and-speech" to render the close links between these aspects in the Greek word Aöyoc. We are 
thus following a similar strategy as that adopted by Cicero, Off. 1.50, who renders the distinctive 
human endowment with a similar circumlocution as “reason and speech" (oratio et ratio). Cf. for 
this point Inwood 2007, 374 who refers to the “close connection of speech and reason" as a “com- 
monplace", both in Greek and in Latin. The context of Off. 1.50 is also similar, as human soci- 
ability and potential for justice mediated by the common endowment with reason and speech 
is discussed (as in Aristotle's Politica). 

116 Cf. Rapp and Horn 2001, 754 (“Vernunftbesitz” and “Sprachfähigkeit "). The deliberative as- 
pect is also stressed by Saunders 1995, 70. Even though Flashar 2014, 109 emphasises speech 
(“Sprache”), his further statements imply that argumentation and discernment is also in view. 
Pertinent here are also the arguments adduced by Horn 2005, 332, who points to Rhet. 
1355a28-b2 for a passage in which Aristotle uses Aöyog in the sense of a capacity for reason, 
which a rendering with “speech” would not capture (for the same characteristic capacity 
[816v] that is addressed as Aöyog at Rhet. 1355b 1 [note the contrast to defence by means of 
the body (t@ owpati)], is also referred to as a 8vváp[tc] THV AOywv at Rhet. 1355b 3-4). Note 
also our remarks below, where we come back to this passage. 

117 Aristotle sometimes uses Aöyog or its cognates in these contexts, but as with other ancient 
Greco-Roman writers, there is a certain fluidity in the use of expressions that address aspects of 
human thinking abilities (cf. also Rapp and Horn 2001, 748). He might, for example, refer to hu- 
mankind as ppovınög (as in Part. An. 687a 9-12, quoted above) or as being unique among ani- 
mals for having intellect (Stavoia), as in Part. An. 641b 7-8 (bnápyet yap Å Popa Kai Ev érépotg 
TOV Cwwv, Stavota 8' obSevi “For other animals than humans have the power of locomotion, but 
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In the first book of his Politica, Aristotle describes a nölıg as a kind of xot- 
vwvia between humans; whenever humans enter into such kotvovío, they do it 
in order to realise some apparent good (&yadoD Tıvog Evexev) which cannot be 
otherwise obtained. The nóA is in fact just the endpoint of a series of such xot- 
vwvioı and comprises the former; the good it realises is accordingly the highest 
good."® Aristotle construes an idealised sequence of kotvovtat, beginning with 
the smallest building blocks out of which his m0Atc is constructed.” The first 
unit is the relationship between female and male (BfjAv pèv Kal óppev), which 
is not unique to humans, but also exists among plants and animals; it aims at 
generation (Tg yevvnioswg Evexev). The second unit is the relationship between 
what Aristotle calls a ruler by nature and correspondingly a ruled subject 
(äpxov è «vost Kal ópyópevov), for the sake of preservation (Stà thv owtrnpíav). 
The difference between the “natural” ruler and its subject, even between master 
and slave, is that the former has the mind to plan for the future and the latter has 
the body to carry out what is required, so that what is good for both (oup@épet) 
aligns: 


TO HEV yap SuvdpeEvov Ti Stavoia npoopüv Gpyov PUGEt xol ŝeonóčov quos, 
TO ÔÈ 6vvápevov roba TH OWpATL rtovelv ÄPXÖHEVOV Kal quos 800AOV- 
610 deonötn Kal SovAW TAUTO cupupépet. 


For one that can foresee with his mind is naturally ruler and naturally master, and one that 
can do these things with his body is subject and naturally a slave; so that master and slave 
have the same interest.'?° (Aristotle, Pol. 1252a 31-34) 


After a curious sidenote to the effect that “barbarians” are by nature slaves,’”* 
and that there are no “natural” rulers among them,’ Aristotle sums up the 


in none other is there intellect"). Cf. e. g. TÒ voeiv kai ppoveiv in Aristotle, De an. 686a 29, quoted 
above. See also below. 

118 Cf. Aristotle, Pol. 1252a 1- 7. 

119 Cf. Pol. 1252a 26 — 1252b 28. 

120 Transl. H. Rackham, here and below, adapted. 

121 Aristotle, Pol. 1252b 9 (tovTO «vost Báppapov Kai 600Aov). For a discussion of Aristotle's 
"theory of natural slavery", see Smith 1991, who links Aristotle's views to his accounts of the 
“relationship of reason to emotion" and “man to beast" (142). Garnsey 1999, 107-127 analyses 
in critical detail the various analogies Aristotle draws on to construct his theory of the "natural 
slave" (a *battered shipwreck of a theory" [107]). DuBois 2003, 189 — 205, problematises the mod- 
ern philosophical reception of Aristotle's account of slavery and criticises how the "focus on the 
issue of natural slavery in ... modern readings of Aristotle occludes and misrepresents the ways 
in which slavery was taken for granted in ancient societies, anachronistically overlaying the ra- 
cialization of slavery onto the institution in antiquity" (204-205). 

122 Aristotle, Pol. 1252b 6-7 (tO pboeı äpxov ook £yovov [sc. Báppapoi]). 
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first two Kotvwviat in the oÍkoc, which covers everyday needs; several oikot to- 
gether in turn join themselves to a kwun, which satisfies what goes beyond 
the everyday needs.’” Aristotle associates kingly rule primarily with the struc- 
ture of the kwun and even explains the conception of the gods being ruled by 
a king as an anthropomorphic projection from the rule of a kwun.'* 

Finally, he arrives at the nós, which is composed of several kõpau, attains 
to abtapkeia and exists ultimately for the sake of the good life: 


Å 8 & nÄELOVWV kwpðv KOLVWVIA TEAELOS MÓA, FEN rong ëyovoa népag tfi; arapketag 
we ënoç eineiv, ytvouévr pèv TOD Çv Évekev, oboa 6è Tod eb Civ. 
The partnership finally composed of several villages is the city-state; it has at last attained 


the limit of virtually complete self-sufficiency, and thus, while it comes into existence for 
the sake of life, it exists for the good life. (Aristotle, Pol. 1252b 27-30.) 


As a consequence of his teleological conception of pvotc,’” the m0Atc is said to 
exist by nature, and by implication humans are defined as “political”'?° beings, 
so much so, that those beings for whom this does not hold true must either be 
less than fully or far more than human: 


Èk TOUTWV OVV PAVEPOV STL TOV PUGEL Å TOAIS Eoti, Kal STL Ó &vOpwros PboEL TOALTLKOV 
(Gov, kai ó &roAi Sta qoot Kal où Sta THyNV NTOL PabAds EoTiv, Ñ kpetrrov f| GvOpwrtoc. 
From these things therefore it is clear that the city-state is a natural growth, and that hu- 
mans are by nature a political animal, and someone who is by nature and not merely by 


fortune citiless is either low in the scale of humanity or above it. 
(Aristotle, Pol. 1253a 1-4) 


Aristotle is willing to grant some form of m0Atc also to bees and some other an- 
imals, but humans are "political" in a higher degree, and it is at this point that 
Aristole introduces the human possession of Aóyoc, which he have indicated al- 
ready above. We now quote the passage in full, as not only humans' political na- 
ture but also, relatedly, their potential for justice and perception of good and evil 
are linked to Aöyog, both speech and reason: 


123 Aristotle, Pol. 1252b 9-16. 

124 Aristotle, Pol. 1252b 19 — 26. Note in particular 25-26: Womep È Kai Ta elön Eavtoig ó«po- 
potobotv oi &vOpumor, obtu xoi TOG Biovg TMV BEMv “as humans imagine the gods in 
human form, so also they suppose their manner of life to be like their own". 

125 Aristotle, Pol. 1252b 32-33 (otov yàp Exaotöv £o Tis yev&oewg veAeo0elonc, TAUTHV Papev 
Thy púow eivat ExdoToV). 

126 That is, they are related to and disposed to build the m0Atc (cf. also Saunders 1995, 69). 
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e 


Sótt SE noArikóv 6 AvOpwrıog Giov náonç HEAITTNS Kal navtòç AyeAaiou (oou põãdov, 
SñAov. o00£v yap, WG papév, pátnv Å Pots noŭ Adyov dE póvov ävðpwroç £yet THV 
Cwwv: f| èv ov Pwvn TOD Aunnpoó xai rj8£og Eoti onueïov, 616 Kal roig GAAOIS DmdPXEL 
Gwots (uéxpt yàp rovrov f| qoot; adTHV EAnAuBe, TOD Éyetv otoOnotv AumNpod Kal rj8éoc 
xai Tata ONnpaivetv GAANAOIS), ó 6€ Aóyog éni TA 6nAo0v £ott TO ovpupépov Kal TO pAofe- 
pov, WOTE Kal TO Sikatov Kal TO KdLKOV- TODTO yàp ripóc TA GAAG (io toic avOpwrtots iBtov, 
TO póvov åyaðoð Kai KaKod Kal Stkatou Kal KÖLKOV Kal TWV GAAWV aloBrow Exeiv- Å 68 Tov- 
Twv kotvovía notet oikiav Kal TOAtV. 


And why humans are a political animal in a greater measure than any bee or any gregarious 
animal is clear. For nature, as we declare, does nothing without purpose; and humans 
alone of the animals possess reason-and-speech (Aöyoc).'”” The mere voice, it is true, 
can indicate pain and pleasure, and therefore is possessed by the other animals as well 
(for their nature has been developed so far as to have sensations of what is painful and 
pleasant and to signify those sensations to one another), but rational speech (Adyos) is de- 
signed to indicate the advantageous and the harmful, and therefore also the right and the 
wrong; for it is the special property of humans in distinction from the other animals that 
they alone have perception of good and bad and right and wrong and the other moral qual- 
ities, and it is partnership in these things that makes a household and a city-state. (Aristo- 
tle, Pol. 1253a 7-18) 


Animals have perception of pain and pleasure (ato0rotv Aurınpoü xoi rj6£oc), 
and have voice (gwvn) to communicate with respect to these sensations. They 
do not need more, and nature does not waste its gifts. Humans, however, do 
need more, not least for the life in the nölıg, and are therefore endowed with 
reason and articulate language. They need to be able to communicate about 
what is useful (tO ovp@épov) and harmful, about what is just and unjust (to ôi- 
Kalov Kai TO Adıkov), and they also possess, accordingly, the perception" of 
good and evil (&yo000 Kal kako0), just and unjust, among others qualities. 

We see then in Aristotle's Politica a tendency to attribute many of the specif- 
ically human characteristics that pertain to the social sphere to their being en- 
dowed with reason (Aöyog), just as we noted above with regards to the bodily 
characteristics."? The wider context of the statement which links humans’ 


127 We have adapted H. Rackham’s translation, rendering Aöyog not merely as “speech” but as 
“reason-and-speech”, where it indicates the special capacity of human beings, and as “rational 
speech”, where the utterances of humans are contrasted with the uses of voice in the case of 
animals. Cf. for the latter development of such distinctions Sextus Empiricus, AM 7.275 - 276 
(Aóyoc mpowoptkds [also for e.g. parrots] and év6id8ntos [humans]). 

128 For an interpretation of “perception” as a shorthand for “a capacity to acquire that percep- 
tion," see Saunders 1995, 70. 

129 As already noted, Aristotle does not always use the lexeme Aöyog to make this point (other 
lexemes he uses include Aoytouóc [Metaph. 980b 25-28], vob and TO Stavontikov [De an. 414b 
16-19], vónoi [EN 1770a 15 - 16]). 
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Aöyog with their potential for justice (to ötkauov) is Aristotle’s argument for the 
priority - tf pvoet — of the m0Atc over the preceding kotvwviat and especially the 
individual. 

Only within the m0Atc can the individual Aristotle envisages reach the goal of 
avtTapKeta; any being that cannot be part of the nöAıg, or does not need to be part 
of it for the sake of adtdpxeta, is either a “beast” or divine (ñ Onpiov 7 BEdc).*° 
The m0Atc then is the context within which humans as political beings become 
fully human, and can embrace justice (6tkotoovvn), because they are endowed 
with Aöyoc. Yet Aristotle is also well aware of the ambiguity of human reason: 
it can be oriented towards both good and evil, and accordingly humans may 
turn out to be the best or the worst of animals. Without virtue (ópetrj), humans 
ultimately descend to the level of animals,P! which operate for Aristotle, as we 
have seen, on the level of pain and pleasure: 


wonep yap Kal TEREWÖEIG BEATLOTOV TØV Gowv àvOpunóg otv, OUTW Kail KWPLOVEIG VOLOU 
Yon ee h N en x LA ERA 
kal Sixns’” xe(puorov nåvtwv. XOAENWTATN yàp Adıkla £xovoa SmtAa- 6 è AvBpwriog ónAa 
EXWV querat PPOVAOEL Kal óperfi, oic ¿ni Tavavtia Eotı ypoða påta. 610 AVOOLWTATOV 
Kal AyPIWTATOV &veu APETFG, Kal TIPOG dpposiota Kal EdWÖNV XeipıoTov. Ù 6& Sucatoovwn 
noATıKöV- f| yàp Gin NOALTIKÄS kotvov(ag TÄLLG &ottv, f| 82 dıKaloodvn TOD 8tkotou Kplotc. 


For as humans are the best of the animals when perfected, so they are the worst of all when 
sundered from law and justice. For unrighteousness is most pernicious when possessed of 
weapons, and humanity is born possessing weapons for the use of wisdom and virtue, 
which it is possible to employ entirely for the opposite ends. Hence when devoid of virtue 
humans are the most unscrupulous and savage of animals, and the worst in regard to sex- 
ual indulgence and gluttony. Justice on the other hand is an element of the state; for judi- 
cial procedure, which means the decision of what is just, is the regulation of the political 
partnership. (Aristotle, Pol. 1253a 32-39) 


On the other hand, in his Ethica Nicomachea, Aristotle can associate the life ac- 
cording to the voüg with the divine sphere: 


130 Aristotle, Pol. 1253a 26-28. 

131 Cf. also e.g. Aristotle, EN 1145a 17, which assigns the label 0npiótng to one of the traits that 
are to be avoided. 

132 This phrase is noted as a parallel to Rom 3.21 (Xwpig vópov) in Jewett 2007, 274. 

133 The önAa in this passage are especially interesting with regards to Rom 6.13, a textual link 
that BDAG, s.v. örAov, notes explicitly. Our discussion of the traditions contained in the myth of 
Protagoras, where some animals are “armed” for survival (tovc 8& ite [Plato, Prot. 320e]), 
while humans are without natural (i.e. bodily) weapons (GomAov [Plato, Prot. 321c]), may suggest 
further resonances. 
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£i 6r] Belov 6 voüg npóc TOV &vOpunov, kai ó KATA TODTOV Blog Belos MPS TOV dvOpwrtvov 
, 
piov. 


If then the intellect is something divine in comparison with human being, so is the life of 
the intellect divine in comparison with human life. (Aristotle, EN 1177b 30 - 31)"* 


The human mind is in any case for Aristotle the central defining property for 
what is distinctively human, both directly, and also in terms of the characteristic 
human marks that he associates with humans' endowment with reason. He is 
thus a pivotal figure in the larger story about how accounts of what it means 
to be human in ancient discourse increasingly revolve around human reason. 
For our purposes, another aspect is also crucial: Aristotle's emphasis on the nec- 
essary and constitutive social context of what it means to be human finds an ob- 
vious counterpart in the communities that Paul addresses with his communica- 
tion. 


3.1.9 Stoic thinkers: Human reason as the basis for piety, freedom and 
justice 


In Stoic anthropology the difference between humans and animals is greatly em- 
phasised. The crucial difference that elevates humans above animals is once 
more reason (Aöyog), which is vehemently denied to all other animals. The 
Stoic emphasis on this difference may be partly attributed to an ethical-protrep- 
tic concern that links humans' rational nature with the unique responsibility for 
an appropriate behaviour, and partly to their pronounced doctrine of provi- 
dence, which assigns humans the first place with reason as the highest gift. 

What we noted already for Aristotle holds true for the Stoics as well, only 
more so: all the other human distinctives become associated with the central de- 
fining characteristic — the fact that humans are Aoyıkoi. Because of our detailed 
investigation of the Stoic material associated with the definition of human be- 
ings as rational animals in the previous chapter, and our detailed study of the 
Stoic Epictetus in the next chapter, we will not elaborate these points with refer- 
ence to further Stoic texts here, but merely note central features associated with 
their being endowed with reason: (1) humans' relation to and knowledge of the 


134 Translation H. Rackham, adapted. Cf. also EN 1177a 12- 18. For the separation of the soul 
into a part that is äAoyov and a part that is described as Aóyov £yov, see EN 1102a 7-8. 

135 Cf. Dierauer 1977, 225. Dierauer's analysis is confirmed by the picture that has emerged in 
our investigation in the previous chapter, which has, as it to be expected, discussed some of the 
same texts. 
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divine; (2) human creativity and freedom; (3) the human potential for justice and 
injustice, good and evil.'° 

The broader anthropological discourse we have charted in this chapter and 
the role of reason for being human is condensed in the Stoic definition of human 
beings as (ia Aoyıka $vrita, as emerges from a synoptic perspective of sections 
3.1 and 2.2. In the broader context of an increasing tendency in important seg- 
ments of the Greco-Roman cultural encyclopaedia to associate specific religious, 
ethical and cultural marks of humanness with humans’ endowment with reason, 
the pragmatic function of addressing humans as Aoytkot stands to gain more pre- 
cise contours: by calling humans Aoyixoi, the contexts of worship, justice, and 
cultural practice may be activated. Humans are thus addressed by that which 
makes them specifically human, distinguishes them from the other creatures, 
and unites them with the divine sphere, in order to summon them to what 
may be called the specifically human vocation. 


3.1.10 Conclusion 


We have put the Stoic definition of human beings as an endpoint of a develop- 
ment, in which increasingly what it means to be human is associated with their 
central distinguishing capacity, their endowment with reason. Though we cannot 
develop this here further, similar points could be made about later Platonic tra- 
dition,’ or with regards to Jewish-Hellenistic writings. However, as a fitting 
coda illustrating the broader relevance of the association of the definition of 
human beings with central distinguishing marks of genuine humanness, we 
will quote a short remark made by Plutarch, in which many of the themes we 
have seen associated with reason here in section 3.1 are connected to the defini- 
tion of human beings which we have studied in section 2.2 (where we have not 
quoted this passage). ?? 

In his treatise, Plutarch tells us that nature has implanted only a rudimen- 
tary form of love of offspring into the irrational animal, which is insufficient 
for justice (Stkatoovvn). However, in the case of human beings, their love for 


136 We may refer to the discussion in Dierauer 1977, 224-238, who elaborates this tendency 
with regard to six areas, noting important primary sources: (1) “Gotteserkenntnis und Gottesver- 
wandtschaft”; (2) “Verhältnis zur Zeit”; (3) “Freiheit des Urteilens und Handelns"; (4) “Tugend 
und Schlechtigkeit”; (5) “Affekte”; (6) “Sprache”. 

137 See for instance, on Philo and the Timaeus the excellent treatment of Runia 1986. For the 
Platonic anthropology cf. van Kooten 2008. 

138 Cf. however, Arius Didymus 2.7.6, which is similar. 
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their children contains as seeds what she has introduced to human beings in 
view of their nature: 


avOpwrov é, Aoyikóv Kal MOAtTIKOV C@ov, Ertl Siknv Kai vópov eioayovoa [sc. f| voc] Kai 
Be@v TYLAG Kal TOAEWV iSpUGEIS Kal PLIAOPPOODVNV, yevvařa Kal KAAG Kal PEPEKAPTIA Tov- 
TWV onépparo TAPEOXE tr|v TIPOG TA Eyyova yóprv Kai åyånnotv 

But in the case of humans, a rational and social animal, Nature, by introducing them to a 
conception of justice and law and to the worship of the gods and to the founding of cities 
and to human kindness, has furnished noble and beautiful and fruitful seeds of all these in 
the joy we have in our children and our love of them. (Plutarch, De amore prolis 495C)"? 


Thus, in a short remark, Plutarch associates with human beings, the Aoyıköv xai 
moAtttKOv C@ov, their being introduced to justice, the law, the veneration of the 
gods, the building of cities, and kindness. With this we conclude our exploration 
into the centrality of the concept of reason for a discussion of what it means to 
be genuinely human in Greco-Roman tradition. We now turn to the idea of a 
human purpose in the cosmos and the language used for this. 


3.2 Language for a role of human beings in the cosmos 


Some ancient philosophers assume that human beings have a role to play in the 
cosmos. The conceptions differ in detail and the language varies, but there are 
general assumptions that many philosophers shared. And while explicit and the- 
matic discussion is found mostly in philosophical texts, the idea belongs to 
Greco-Roman culture more broadly. We will see how Epictetus deploys this con- 
cept in chapter 4 and will argue that it is important for Paul in chapters 5-6. 

An important early study of the topic of a human purpose in Greco-Roman 
context is Heinemann’s Die Lehre von der Zweckbestimmung des Menschen.'^? 
Since this topic has not enjoyed much scholarly attention, it will be useful to 
first develop the notion in dialogue with Heinemann’s exposition. Our notion 
of a “human vocation” is developed from some of the same source texts that Hei- 


139 Transl. W. C. Helmbold, adapted. 

140 Heinemann 1926. He traced this idea even through Islamic and Jewish thinkers up to the 
medieval age. We are indebted to his work for several of the source texts we discuss or cite in 
this section. 
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nemann discussed, though there is an important difference in our use of the term 
(see below).!^ 

The question about the purpose of a particular being could be raised about 
any being (e.g. a pruning-knife!^). But it is only in the case of a being capable of 
action that we could define its purpose to consist in some kind of action. Thus 
Heinemann first distinguishes between a passive destiny and an active purpose 
of a being.'? The idea of a human purpose in the active sense is thus the idea 
that there is some kind of action which is given as the goal of human striving.“ 
It implies that there is something that all humans beings should do,'^ a task to 
be fulfilled, or as we will say a *vocation". This idea can be given as an answer to 
the question *what are we here for" or *to what purpose have we been made". As 
the latter formulation indicates, the idea of a human vocation presupposes that 
there is a power, someone or something which is responsible for the fact that 
human beings exist, that they are made the way they are and that the highest 
goal of human action accords with the goals or intention of this power.“° Clearly 
for monotheistic thinkers this is God, the creator. But these goals must also be 
such that human beings can know about them and understand them.” Taken 
in this way these three conditions — belief in an ultimate “ought” for human be- 
ings, the intentionality of a metaphysical source, the recognisability of this inten- 
tionality^? — also correspond to three conditions that our heuristic notion of a 
“human vocation" must fulfil. But we differ in our application of a “human call- 
ing" from his notion of a “Zweckbestimmung des Menschen” insofar as we do 
not demand that the way in which the purposes of the power responsible for 


141 Heinemann 1926 does not discuss Epictetus 1.16, which is a very clear example in which the 
idea of a human vocation is presupposed, used and presented. 

142 Cf. Plato, Resp. 353a. 

143 “Bestimmung ... im passiven Sinne” and “im aktiven Sinne" (Heinemann 1926, 4-5). 

144 Heinemann defines the belief in a “Bestimmung des Menschen im aktiven ... Sinne” as “Der 
Glaube ..., dass ein bestimmtes — theoretisches oder praktisches — Verhalten uns als letztes Ziel 
unseres Strebens aufgegeben ist” (1926, 5). 

145 It accepts that there is “ein Sollen, und zwar ein allgemein menschliches Sollen” (Heine- 
mann 1926, 5). 

146 The idea presupposes that what humans ought to do (“dies Sollen”) is such that “es den 
Zielen derjenigen Macht entspricht, der wir unser Dasein und namentlich unsere eigentümliche 
Beschaffenheit verdanken” (Heinemann 1926, 5). Heinemann speaks of a “zielstrebig 
vorgestellte[r] Urgrun[d] für das Dasein und Sosein des Menschen". 

147 “Die Ziele dieses metaphysischen Urgrundes [müssen] uns Menschen durchsichtig und ver- 
ständlich sein” (Heinemann 1926, 5). 

148 Heinemann 1926, 5: “de[r] Glaub[e] an ein letztes Sollen, an einen metaphysischen Welt- 
grund, und an die Erkennbarkeit seiner Ziele”. 
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human existence become known can in no way take recourse to *revelation."!^? 
Paul’s presentation of the idea of a human vocation is inflected by his eschatol- 
ogy and this leads to important differences from the philosophers. This does not, 
however, preclude Paul from interacting with the idea and the traditions in 
which it plays a role. 

But this discussion does point to a major difference between Paul and some 
of these philosophical texts. While in the relevant philosophical texts, the task of 
human beings is based simply on the human inborn capacities (or the potential 
to develop them) and on the unchanging state of the cosmos, for Paul, due to his 
conception of eschatology, what he has come to see as the human task is shaped 
by an event within history, and the capacities on which the task is based are 
those of liberated human beings within a cosmos marked by a change brought 
about in the Christ event. 

And yet this difference does not take away a fundamental similarity, if 
human beings are understood as beings endowed with reason. And if this is 
how they are made by the creator and if based on this there is a general 
shape of their vocation, then the new task for human beings in the inaugurated 
new age does not abolish the shape of their vocation, but fulfils it, given the new 
conditions. 

We now look at several texts in which the idea can be found. 


149 As Heinemann does when he qualifies the just quoted point about the transparency of the 
divine goals by excluding, by implication, the writings of the New Testament: “wenn es nicht 
nur, wie in der Bibel, zur Anerkennung einer offenbarten Aufgabe, sondern auch zu einer wis- 
senschaftlich erörterten Lehre von unserer Bestimmung kommen soll” (Heinemann 1926, 5). 
Similarly, he stipulates that the content of the human task should be determined by reflection 
and not based on “naive” reliance on authority (“[ein Sollen] dessen Inhalt — im Gegensatz zum 
naiven Autoritätsglauben — durch Reflexion ermittelt wird” [Heinemann 1926, 4]). When it comes 
to the Old Testament, Heinemann is willing to speak of a “Berufungslehre” but not of a “Zweck- 
bestimmungslehre” (Heinemann 1926, 29), because for the sharper notion of Heinemann’s 
“Zweckbestimmung” he requires that there be a step in which “aus dem Sein des Menschen 
auf sein Sollen [ge]schl[o]&en [werden] muß” (29). Heinemann adds that this cannot and 
does not happen in Israel's scripture, because they suppose that our inborn inclinations may 
lead us away from God's will. Paul too describes human beings as de facto sinners, but the cru- 
cial point is that what humans should do does not derive from what they in fact do but what 
given how they are made (or redeemed) they could do. And if Paul shares the common view 
that human beings are endowed with reason, then it is possible that he builds on this an 
idea of a human calling. Heinemann (1926, 9) seems to distinguish a doctrine of a human 
task (“eine Lehre von der Aufgabe des Menschen") too sharply from a doctrine of human pur- 
pose (*Zweckbestimmungslehre"). 
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3.2.1 Aristotle’s Protrepticus apud lamblichus 


The idea of a human calling is clearly expressed in Aristotle’s Protrepticus, which 
was famous in the ancient world, but which has been lost and has to be recon- 
structed based on fragments.'°° Many scholars have recognised that Iamblichus' 
Protrepticus (in chapters 5-12)? makes use of Aristotle's lost works, including 
the Protrepticus.'^? The details of the ascription to Aristotle are not decisive for 
our purposes, however, because we are not constructing a derivational argu- 
ment. We are illustrating the constellation of ideas on which Paul could draw, 
as part of the Greco-Roman cultural encyclopedia. 

In chapter 9 of Iamblichus' Protrepticus we find a clear expression of one 
version of the idea of a human vocation.'” Like the preceding chapters (5-8), 
chapter 9 is once more an exhortation to philosophy (£ri tr|v avtr|v riporporiv 
npoywpoðpev [49.2]), but this time the argument proceeds from the “intention of 
nature” (ànó Tod TS Pboewg pouAnparoc [49.1- 2]). This exhortation begins by 
dividing all things and beings subject to change (t@v ywopévov) into three 
classes:^^ things produced by human art and ingenuity (ånó twoc Stavoiac 
xai texvng [49.3 - 4]), such as a house or a ship, things produced by nature 
(Sta Pbowv [49.6]), such as animals and plants, and finally some things come 
about “randomly”, by fortune (Stà tuxnv [46.8]). To these three classes corre- 
spond three different kinds of purpose (or lack thereof). Things produced by ac- 
cident do not come to be for a purpose (tv èv oUv dnd TUXNG yryvouévov 
ovéév ëveká Tov yiyvetat) nor do they have a goal or end (o08’ gott tt TEAog 
avToig).”” Things produced by art come to be for a purpose or function (about 
which their maker would inform you’) and they have a goal." In connection 
with products of art, the principle is stated that the end intended is always better 
than the product itself (49.15-16) because, for example, the goal of the art of 
medicine is health for the patient, while the outcome of a treatment often is 
not health. 


150 Heinemann 1926, 7-10 discusses this passage as Aristotelian and as the earliest example. 
151 For the Greek text we will use the edition of Pistelli, unless we indicate with a D that we cite 
the edition of Des Places. We will refer to the passages in Iamblichus' Protrepticus simply by 
page and line. 

152 For a recent and brief overview on the reconstructions, see Brüllmann 2011. 

153 Cf. also the summary of this chapter at 4.9-14, especially the question tic éott Kal Tivos 
ëveka YEYOVE. 

154 That these three categories are not exhaustive is indicated by 499-11. 

155 49.11- 12. 

156 Cf. 49.14 — 15. 

157 4913-14 and 49.20 - 21. 
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Finally, things produced by nature also come to be for a purpose (TÓ ye kata 
vow Évekà Tov yiyvetot [49.26]) and their purpose is always even better than 
that of a product of art (49.25-27). The purposes for which products of nature 
come to be are superior to those of art (49.26 - 28), because art imitates (uneitou) 
nature and not vice versa (49.27-50.1). In fact, art exists only to support and 
complete what is lacking in nature (ott ¿ni và BonBeiv Kal và r'apoAeutópeva 
TAG PvOEWS àvanAnpov [50.1-2]). And with this the text already moves to one 
particular kind of being produced by nature, namely humans. Just like some 
seeds grow in any soil while others require the care of the farmer, ?? so too 
human beings are, unlike other animals, not fully furnished by nature, but re- 
quire the arts for their preservation.’ In any case, from the fact that art imitates 
nature, it follows that if products of art already come to be for a purpose, then a 
fortiori will the products of nature (50.12-14). 

Now, in the case of humans, already their bodily parts have a function and 
purpose, for instance the eye-lid, which is not there in vain but so as to help the 
eye (ob uarnv GAAG Bondelag xapıv TOV Óppi&rov y£yovev [50.21- 22]), notably by 
keeping stuff away that might otherwise fall into it. After a further distinction 
and a hint that animals that harm do not impede the overall argument, we finally 
arrive at the best of all earthly living beings, namely humans, which clearly are 
created according to nature: 


, ; ER REN nae "m " EM ne MS 
TyuwTatov dE ye TWV évrot00!9 Çwwv &vOpwrds éottv, WOTE OfjNov STL «ost TE Kal KATA 
vow yEyove. 


The worthiest of the beings living here below are humans, so that it is clear that they have 
come to be through nature and according to nature. (51.4 - 6)! 


As product of nature, humans were brought about for a purpose. What is it? Thus 
the question about the human vocation is raised explicitly: 


Ti 6f] TOUTS Eotı TWV ÖVTWV OV xóptv Å qot Nas EyEvvnoe Kai ó BEdc; 


What then is it for the sake of which nature and God have brought us forth among the 
things that are?! (81.11-12 D!®) 


158 Cf. our discussion Epictetus 1.16 in section 4.4. 

159 50.8-12. 

160 The addition is necessary, because for a Neoplatonist higher spirits are also living beings 
(a). 

161 Our translation. 

162 Our translation. 

163 Here we follow the text of Des Places, who follows a conjecture by Zuntz, which inserts Ti 
6r] in this sentence and removes it (and an éot1) in the following sentence, such that a question 
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We have here all the elements for the notion of a human vocation: God or nature, 
a purpose for which humans are created, and some way, to be discussed shortly, 
in which this purpose, which consists in a certain behaviour, is based on how 
human beings are made. 

The text lets Pythagoras answer the question:!° humans were made for the 
contemplation of the heavens (tò 8ecoaoGat ... TOV oùpavóv [51.8-9]). Pythago- 
ras identifies himself as a spectator of nature (dewpov ... Tijg PUOEWS) and calls 
this the purpose of his life (tovtov évexa nrapeAnAvdevaı eig TOV Piov [51.9 — 10]). 

The reasons for the correctness of Pythagoras’ answer are then given based 
on the principle that whatever is created last in a continuous development of a 
product of nature is its purpose (r£Aog ÔÈ Kata qvo TOŬTÓ EOTIV Ö xarà TTV 
yéveow néqQukev votatov EruteXeiodan [51.18-19])."% Since the human body is 
completed before the soul, and, within the soul, it is thinking which comes 
last (obKobv puy owpatoç botEpov [sc. AapBavet TEAog], Kal TV TÄS Wuxrilg 
teXevtoiov f| qpóvnotg [51.22, 24-25]), this must be what human being are 
made for. Thus our purpose (téAoc) is a kind of ppövnoıg (51.2-3). If we have 
come to be (ei yeyövauev), then it must be for the purpose of understanding 
and learning (éopév Evera TOD Ppovijoai Tt koi padeiv [52.4-5]). The text con- 
cludes that Pythagoras was right with his statement that every human being 
was made by God for the purpose of knowledge and contemplation (wg émi TO 
yv@vai Te kai Hewprjoan rtüc avOpwros uno ToD 0700 ovvéotnkev [52.7-8]). 

We have discussed this first example in detail, because it is a deliberate re- 
flection on the human role within the cosmos. It shows the language used to 
speak about the human purpose within the cosmos and how that purpose is rec- 
ognised in how human beings are made. While the language used here for the 
distinct capacity of human beings is not Aoyıkög, the idea is nevertheless sub- 
stantially the same (thinking [ppoveiv] as the specific capacity on which the 
human purpose is based). This makes it possible to detect the language used 
to speak about a human vocation even where the discussion is not as elaborate 
and explicit. It is also significant that such a discussion about the human role in 
the cosmos occurs in protreptic speech (here an exhortation to philosophy). Once 
it is noted that Rom 12.1-2 also functions protreptically, this will support our 
reading that it is about the human vocation. 


results, while Pistelli follows the manuscripts, even as the text remains slightly awkward without 
these changes. 

164 And Anaxagoras follows suit. 

165 Different senses of teAoc (termination, purpose) are at play here. 
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3.2.2 Seneca: What you owe your nature 


We consider another example by the Roman Stoic Seneca. In one of his philo- 
sophical letters to Lucilius’®* he writes: 


For how will you know what behaviour should be cultivated unless you have discovered 
what is best for a human being, unless you have scrutinized his nature? You will only un- 
derstand what you must do and what you must avoid when you have learned what you owe 
to your nature (quid naturae tuae debeas). (Seneca, Ep. 123.3). 


The natura in question is of course the specifically human rational nature,’ as 
we see in another letter: 


For as man is a reasoning creature (rationale enim animal est homo), so his goodness is 
complete if it has fulfilled the purpose for which he was born (bonum eius, si id inplevit 
cui nascitur). And what is it that reason (ratio) demands from him? A very easy thing: to 
live according to his nature (secundum naturam suam vivere). (Seneca, Ep. 41.8) 


As for Epictetus, so also for Seneca the human endowment with reason is what 
marks out what is truly human (in the context the opinion is presented as from a 
diatribal interlocutor, but the relevant premise is shared also by Seneca): 


You are saying that every animal is first adjusted to its own composition, but that the com- 
position of a human is rational (hominis autem constitutionem rationalem esse), and so a 
person is adjusted to himself as a rational being (tamquam rationali) and not like an ani- 
mal; for a person is dear to himself in that part which makes him human (ea enim parte sibi 
carus est homo qua homo est). (Seneca, Ep. 121.14) 


Here reason is what makes humans human and that is why their human vocation 
is based on it. Thus here the idea is that a being's purpose is founded upon that 
which makes it distinct (where in the Protrepticus it was that which was complet- 
ed last). 


166 For a recent commentary see Inwood 2007. 

167 The translations in this section follow Fantham 2010. 

168 Aöyog is rendered by ratio, Aoyıkög by rationalis in Latin texts. For the definition of human 
beings cf. e.g. Quintillian, Institutio oratoria 5.6.56. 
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3.2.3 Other examples 


Having discussed two examples in detail, it will suffice to catalogue further ex- 
amples briefly.’ These examples illustrate some of the language that is used to 
speak about a human role in the cosmos and that this idea is widespread among 
ancient thinkers (even if there is no mention of Aoyıkög). In a first class of cases, 
a term like goal (téAoc) or work (£pyov) can indicate that it is about the purpose 
of human beings. Thus, for instance: 


And the end (1éAoc) for rational creatures (Aoyuàv (oov) is to follow (TO Érteo0o1) the rea- 
son (Aöyw) and the rule of that most venerable archetype of a governing state — the Uni- 
verse. (Marcus Aurelius 2.16.1)? 


The second class consists in variations of *being born for something". The third 
class adopts the perspective of God or nature bringing human beings into the 
cosmos. All three of these are present in the following passage of Marcus Aure- 
lius: 


At break of day, when you are reluctant to get up, have this thought ready to mind: “I am 
getting up for the work of a human being (¿mì dvOpwrov £pyov)."* Do I still then resent it, if 
I am going out to do what I was born for (ri tò no1eiv œv Évexev yéyovo), the purpose for 
which I was brought into the world (dv yäpıv npoiiypot eig Tov xóopov)? Or was I created 
(En ToDTO Kateokevaouoı) to wrap myself in blankets and keep warm?" “But this is more 
pleasant." Were you born then for pleasure (npög tò Hdcodau ovv yéyovac) - all for feeling 
(npög neiowv), not for action (npög évépyetav)? Can you not see plants, birds, ants, spiders, 
bees, all doing their own work (TO i6tov motovoas), each helping in their own way to order 
the world (tò ka®’ abtàç ovykoopnovooc kóopov)? And then you do not want to do the work 
of a human being (£neıta ov ov 0£Aet; TA àvOporukà rroLeiv) — you do not hurry to the de- 
mands of your own nature (tpéyetg émi TO KATA thv OV quot). (Marcus Aurelius 5.1.1.) 


We note here that the term épyov åvðpwnov (the function of human beings) re- 
calls Aristotle's function argument in the Nicomachean Ethics, in which the spe- 
cific capacity of a being is what determines its purpose.’ This is why it also fea- 
tures in the following passage by the philosopher Aspasius (1st half of the 2nd 


169 Many of these examples (and more) are discussed in Heinemann 1926. We are less focused 
on establishing chronology or ascriptions to earlier Stoics and simply seek to document the va- 
riety of language used to describe that human beings have a purpose and in what it consists. 
170 Transl. M. Hammond for Marcus Aurelius, adapted. (We have quoted this passage already 
in section 2.2.) 

171 The term épyov is important for Epictetus 1.16 (see section 4.4.2). 

172 EN 1097b 22-1098a 20. See also section 4.2. 
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century AD), which comments upon that passage of Aristotle, and explains it by 
means of the term Aoyıkög (as referring to human beings as endowed with rea- 
son), which was not yet used in this sense by Aristotle.’ 


What, then, is this work, qua human being (ti obv éottv abtob À ävðpwnoç™*)? Would it be 
to live (tò Çv)? But this is common even to plants (kotvóv xoi TOIg pvtoïç), and in any case 
it is not his work to have a share in life: this, rather, belongs to him by nature. If living then 
is common not only to animals (Gwots) but also to plants, and the work of each thing is 
specific (TO 6€ Epyov &k&orov {iov [17.32]), one would have to separate out nutritive life 
(tiv Opentiknyv why), on the grounds that the work of a human being (tod dvOpwrtivov 
£pyov) does not reside in this. Similarly, neither would it reside in growth-related life (tf 
avéntud)), for this too is common to plants. But nor again would it reside in perceptive 
life (£v vii aioOnuxfi Zwfi), for this is common also to non-rational animals (Toig dAdyots 
wots). The productive and rational life, then, is left to be the work of a human being (Aet- 
netar d& [tò] Zpyov [eiva] tod avOpwrov Å npaktıcn Kai Aoyuc wh), that is, to live as a 
rational being (tovtéott TO Çv wg Aoyıköv). In this resides what is specific to a human 
being (£v yàp TOUTW TO i6tov TOD dvOpwrov), namely the rational part of the soul (tò Aoyı- 
KOV TAG wvxfic). (Aspasius, In ethica Nicomachea commentaria 17.29 - 18.2)! 


The next examples are variations of “being born for something”, the second 
class, which appears in such formulations as ortus est ad contemplandum, hom- 
inum causa esse generatos, ad quae nati sumus, in hoc natum hominem, npóc à 
yeyóvopev, éni yàp KoLvwvia yeyóvapev, quidnam victuri gignimur: 


Humans themselves however came into existence for the purpose of contemplating and 
imitating the world (ipse autem homo ortus est ad mundum contemplandum et imitandum). 
(Cicero, ND 2.37)"$ 


Sed quoniam, ut praeclare scriptum est a Platone, non nobis solum nati sumus ortusque nostri 
partem patria vindicat, partem amici, atque, ut placet Stoicis, quae in terris gignantur, ad 
usum hominum omnia creari, homines autem hominum causa esse generatos, ut ipsi inter 
se aliis alii prodesse possent," in hoc naturam debemus ducem sequi, "? communes utilitates 
in medium afferre mutatione officiorum, dando accipiendo, tum artibus, tum opera, tum fac- 
ultatibus devincire hominum inter homines societatem. 


173 As we have seen in section 2.2.6.3.3. 

174 épyov is to be supplied from context. 

175 This passage is not discussed by Heinemann, but it is important for our reading of Epicte- 
tus. We already quoted this passage in section 2.2.6.3.3, but it is worth recalling here in the con- 
text of other vocational language. Transl. Konstan 2006. 

176 Transl. H. Rackham. We have quoted this passage already and pointed out the two-part 
structure of the human role in the cosmos. 

177 Cf. the similar point Cicero makes (using the language of natos ad) at Tusc. 1.32. 

178 Cf. the language of ëneoða in Marcus Aurelius 2.16 quoted above. 
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But since, as Plato has admirably expressed it, we are not born for ourselves alone, but our 
country claims a share of our being, and our friends a share; and since, as the Stoics hold, 
everything that the earth produces is created for humans’ use; and as humans, too, are 
born for the sake of humans, that they may be able mutually to help one another; in 
this direction we ought to follow Nature as our guide, to contribute to the general good 
by an interchange of acts of kindness, by giving and receiving, and thus by our skill, our 
industry, and our talents to cement human society more closely together, human to 
human. (Cicero, Off. 1.22)? 


Prima illa commendatio, quae a natura nostri facta est nobis, incerta et obscura est, primus- 
que appetitus ille animi tantum agit, ut salvi atque integri esse possimus. Cum autem dispi- 
cere coepimus et sentire quid simus et quid <ab> animantibus ceteris differamus, tum ea 
sequi incipimus, ad quae nati sumus. 


The earliest feeling of attraction which nature has created in us towards ourselves is vague 
and obscure, and the earliest instinct of appetition only strives to secure our safety and 
freedom from injury. When, however, we begin to look about us and to perceive what we 
are and how we differ from the rest of living creatures, we then commence to pursue the 
objects for which we are intended by nature. (Cicero, Fin. 5.41)'®° 


Habebat perfectum animum et ad summam sui adductum, supra quam nihil est nisi mens dei, 
ex quo pars et in hoc pectus mortale defluxit; quod numquam magis divinum est quam ubi 
mortalitatem suam cogitat et scit in hoc natum hominem, ut vita defungeretur, nec domum 
esse hoc corpus sed hospitium, et quidem breve hospitium, quod relinquendum est ubi te 
gravem esse hospiti videas. 


He possessed perfection of soul, developed to its highest capabilities, inferior only to the 
mind of God - from whom a part flows down even into this heart of a mortal. But this 
heart is never more divine than when it reflects upon its mortality, and understands that 
man was born for the purpose of fulfilling his life, and that the body is not a permanent 
dwelling, but a sort of inn (with a brief sojourn at that) which is to be left behind when 
one perceives that one is a burden to the host. (Seneca, Ep. 120.14)?! 


fi r 


Th Bewpiag xoi Stavoiac TAG avOpwrivns ErußoAf| 006’ 6 onac kóopoc Apkei, AAAA Kal 
TOUS TOD TTEPLEXOVTOG TTOAAAKIG Öpovg ExBaivovot ai Ertivorau, Kai Ei vic MEpIBAEWatTo Ev 
KUKAW TOV iov, dow TIÄEOV £yet TO MEPLTTOV Ev THOL Kal péya Kal KAAOV, TAXEWG EIGETAL 
npóc à yeyövanev. 


The whole universe is not enough to satisfy the speculative intelligence of human thought; 
our ideas often pass beyond the limits that confine us. Look at life from all sides and see 
how in all things the extraordinary, the great, the beautiful stand supreme, and you will 
soon realize what we were born for. 

(Pseudo-Longinus [1st half of the 1st century AD], De sublimitate 35.3)'*? 


179 Transl. Walter Miller, adapted. 

180 Transl. H. Rackham. 

181 Cf. Heinemann 1926, 19. Note that defungi refers to more than simply death. Transl. Richard 
M. Gummere. 

182 Transl. W. Hamilton Fyfe and Donald Russell. 
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éni yap Kowwwvia yeyóvapev Kal TAUTNV ó NIPOTIUWV TOD Kad’ avtov iSiov pdAtoTA HeW 
KEXOPLOLEVOS. 


For we are born for fellowship, and he who sets its claims above his private interests is spe- 
cially acceptable to God. (Josephus, C. Ap. 2.195)? 


The next passage, from the Satirical poet Persius Flaccus, who lived in the Ner- 
onic period, still features language of “being born for something” (quid sumus et 
quidnam victuri gignimur), but also already features language of the third class 
quem te deus esse iussit, et humana qua parte locatus es in re. 


Is there something you’re heading for, a target for your bow (est aliquid quo tendis et in 
quod derigis arcum)? Or are you taking pot shots at crows with bricks and clods of mud, 
not caring where your feet take you? Is your life an improvisation? ... Learn, you idiotic crea- 
tures, discover the rationale of existence (discite et, o miseri, causas cognoscite rerum): What 
are we and what sort of life are we born for (quid sumus et quidnam victuri gignimur)? ... 
What role is assigned (ordo quis datus) you by God and where in the human world have 
you been stationed (quem te deus esse iussit et humana qua parte locatus es in re)? (Persius 
Flaccus 3.60 - 62, 66-68, 71- 72)"°* 


Further examples speak of human beings introduced into the world in a certain 
role (6 &vOpurog eloayetau ià Tis yeveoewg ... Bears, hominemque ipsum quasi 
contemplatorem caeli) or being created for something: 


For the universe is a most holy temple and most worthy of a god (iepov p£v yàp ayiwtatov ó 
kóopioc Eoti Kal Ogonpenéorarov); into it humans are introduced through birth as specta- 
tors (eig 6€ TODTOV ó &vOpumog eloáyerat Sid TG yevéoewg ... Beatng), not of hand-made 
or immovable images (xeipoxuntwv 008 Akıvrtwv åyaňpátwv), but of those sensible rep- 
resentations of knowable things that the divine mind, says Plato, has revealed (ola voüg 
Beiog aiodnta piuhpata vontwv) (Plutarch, Trang. an. 477C)'” 


.. and humanity itself formed as it were to observe the heavens and worship the gods!** 


(hominemque ipsum quasi contemplatorem caeli ac deorum cultorem), and lastly all fields 
and seas made subject to the service of human beings - when then we behold all these 
things and countless others, can we doubt that some being is over them, or some author, 
(praesit aliquis vel effector) ... some governor of so stupendous a work of construction (mod- 
erator tanti operis et muneris)? (Cicero, Tusc. 1.69)!57 


183 Transl. H. St. J. Thackeray. Cf. also Epictetus, frag. 1 (Schenkl). 

184 Transl. Susanna Morton Braund, adapted. 

185 Transl. W. C. Helmbold. Note the formulation in Epictetus 1.6.19 (section 4.5). 

186 Against J. E. King's translation we have kept deorum with the manuscript evidence (against 
the conjecture terrarum). 

187 Transl. J. E. King, adapted (with a different reading). Note also the “natural theology" pas- 
sage that follows in context ut deum agnoscis ex operibus eius "that you recognise God from his 
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God created humans for incorruption (6 80g éxttoev TOV dvOpwrov én’ óqOopoíq). 
(Wis 2.23) 

ei Tolvuv 0 TOÜSE Tod navtòç nprovpyòç énoinoev dvOpwrov Ertl TH Gwiis EHPPOVOG eTa- 
oyxeiv Kol yevönevov Bewpov TÄG Te HEyaAOMpETtElas AUTOD Kal TÄS ni nüot ooqíag Ti Tov- 
Twv Bewpig ovv6lapévetv del KATA tr|v Exeivov yvwpny Kai Kad’ Ñv EtANXEV quoty, Å HEV TAG 
yevéoews aitia motodtat TIV EIG del Slapovýv, f| 68 Slapovi tiv dvaotaoty, MG ywpic ook 
av Stopeivetev KvOpwrıoc. 


So if the creator of the universe has made humans for sharing in a life of understanding, 
and having become spectators of his grandeur and wisdom in all things by their contem- 
plation, to remain with him for ever, according to his intention, in view of which he had 
alloted (their) nature, then the cause for which they were made proves their perdurance 
for ever, and their perdurance their resurrection, without which human beings would prob- 
ably not perdure. (Athenagoras, De resurrectione 13.2)'** 


This list shows the variety of language than can be used to describe the purpose 
of human beings and in what it consists. Many of the descriptions of the human 
vocation feature contemplation and action which corresponds to it, which will be 
important in Epictetus and Paul, as we shall see. 


3.3 Conclusion 


We have thus offered a broader contextualisation for the role of reason in Greco- 
Roman reflections on what it means to be human. The Stoic definition of human 
beings as 8vnta AoytKa (ipa marks an endpoint of a development, in which what 
it means to be human is increasingly associated with their central distinguishing 
capacity, their endowment with reason. 

We have further developed the notion of a human vocation in conversation 
with Heinemann and illustrated the language that is used in ancient sources to 
speak about a human role in the cosmos, which is based on their distinct capaci- 
ty, namely their being endowed with reason. 

This sets us up for our discussion of Epictetus in the next chapter, where we 
will find a clear articulation of a human vocation based on their being Aoyıkög 
and where many of the themes, motifs and language we surveyed in this chapter 
will reappear. 


works". This passage is cited by Kásemann 1980, 36, but he does not consider the parallel in a 
vocational context. 
188 Our translation. Cf. also, for language of purpose, Athenagoras, De resurrectione 12. 


4 Epictetus and the idea of a human calling 
based on human reason 


In this chapter, we seek to demonstrate that and how key passages in Epictetus 
offer the best parallel for understanding Paul’s use of reason language in Rom 
12.1. We will show that Epictetus 1.16 offers one of the clearest instances of the 
notion of a human vocation and how it is linked to reason language 
(Aoyıkög)." Usually only Epictetus 1.16.20 is quoted as a parallel,” but we argue 
that Epictetus 1.16.20 -21 should be considered to be the parallel. And this pas- 
sage should not be considered in isolation, but as the climax of the entire pre- 
ceding Discourse. For this reason, we offer an exegesis of the entire Discourse 
to show how the themes discussed by Epictetus build up towards that climax. 
This will also allow us to draw out the ways in which Epictetus retrieves themes 
from the broader ancient discourse on what it means to be human. 

In this chapter we will also discuss Epictetus 2.9 and Epictetus 1.6 in detail. 
This is because Epictetus 2.9 is an excellent example of how the definition of 
human beings as 0vrtà AoyiKa CHa can be employed in exhortation to genuine 
humanness. Epictetus 1.6 is another instance in which Aoyıkög language is used. 
Once more the idea of a human vocation is key to the Discourse. Already in Epi- 
ctetus 1.16 one can detect that there is a certain structure to the human vocation, 
but Epictetus 1.6 makes this structure explicit and shows that it is a sign produc- 
tion based on insight into God’s relation to the world. 

The main topic of Epictetus 1.6 and Epictetus 1.16 is divine providence, how 
humans can recognise it and what they should do based on this recognition.’ Be- 
cause divine providence, as insight into God’s relation to the world, is central to 
Epictetus’ view of the human vocation, we will analyse two passages (Epictetus 
1.12 and 4.7) in which divine providence figures prominently before we come to 
the discussions of Epictetus 1.6 and 1.16. 

The outline of this chapter is as follows. We will begin by contextualising Ep- 
ictetus, discussing the manner in which we are comparing Paul and Epictetus 
(section 4.1); our main point is that Epictetus, even though later than Paul, offers 


1 As in previous chapters, except where it could be misleading, we refer to his Discourses (Dia- 
tribai or Dissertationes) simply by the numbering following the text of Schenkl 1916 (thus Epi- 
ctetus 1.16 stands for Epictetus, Diatr. 1.16). The Greek text cited is Schenkl 1916. 

2 Byrne 1996, 366 is an exception. 

3 On the importance of the topic of divine providence in philosophical discussion at Rome see 
Niehoff 2018, 75, who shows that Philo’s stay in Rome moved him towards a more Stoic philo- 
sophical position (74), not least on the issue of divine providence (74-77). 


8 OpenAccess. © 2021 Simon Dürr, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110750560-005 
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the best articulation of a broader ancient tradition with which Paul is familiar 
and with which he interacts. Then we will discuss the first part of Epictetus 
2.9 to show how he talks about genuine humanness based on the definition of 
human beings (section 4.2). Next, we will establish the importance of divine 
providence for Epictetus’ conception of the human calling (section 4.3), as a 
preparation for the exegesis of Epictetus 1.16 (section 4.4) and the exegesis of 
the first part of Epictetus 1.6 (section 4.5). 


4.1 Epictetus in his context and in comparisons with Paul 


In this section, we provide some historical context for Epictetus and establish 
how we are comparing Paul to Epictetus.’ Epictetus is the most important an- 
cient dialogue partner for Paul when it comes to the connection between the 
human endowment with reason and the calling of human beings in the world 
in which they are placed. He is our most important source for an explicit connec- 
tion between reason language (Aoyıköc) and the idea of a human vocation.’ 


4 Avery useful discussion of various models for ways in which Paul and Epictetus have been 
compared is provided by Vollenweider 2013, section 2. 

5 Epictetus — like Socrates - has left nothing in writing, but in Arrian's recordings of his teach- 
ing scholars see an accurate and faithful rendering of the dialogues and teaching conversations 
of Epictetus himself. This is because when Arrian writes in his own voice (for instance on 
Alexander’s conquest) he uses a completely different style looking back to Attica, while in the 
Discourses we find a language so strikingly reminiscent of the Pauline koine, that scholars 
could not fail to detect in both the common features of the diatribe style. In the Discourses, Arr- 
ian seems to record actual teaching discourses of Epictetus; in the Enchiridion, Arrian summa- 
rises the contents of the Discourses. Because of this, one of the leading current scholars on Epi- 
ctetus, A.A. Long, attributes more source value to the Discourses than to the Enchiridion, 
valuable though both are (cf. Long 2002). C.K. Rowe disagrees (2016) but his reasons are uncon- 
vincing: the fact that both are written down by Arrian does not make them equal. Though only 
four of probably eight books of the Discourses have been preserved, we can be confident that the 
missing texts would not substantially alter the picture we get of Epictetus’ philosophy. This is 
because of his repetitive style, which makes him repeat important points in different metaphor- 
ical garb. That such repetitions serve a psychagogic function is missed already by ancient critics 
(e.g. Quintilian on Seneca). 

The term diatribe is problematic. As a genre designation it is not useful. Bultmann 1910 has 
been influential. On the topic see Stowers 1981 and Schmeller 1987 (cf. also his article in the 
EBR); cf. also Wright 2013, 224. Long objects to the use of “diatribe” to designate a genre and 
would prefer an approach to the “so-called diatribe tradition” that would recognise it as a “prac- 
tice, both oral and written, of ethical training to which professional teachers and didactic writers 
contributed in ways that were both generic and individual” (2002, 49). 
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There is no question of literary dependence between Epictetus and Paul:° rather 
Epictetus brings to clearest and explicit expression ideas with a wider currency 
in the ancient cultural encyclopedia.’ Above all, it is the content of Epictetus’ 
teaching which has impressed the readers of the Discourses with its ethical vi- 
sion and this has always invited comparison with Paul.® 

One of the most important texts of Epictetus for this study, Discourse 1.16, is 
both among the purple passages of Epictetus scholars,’ or of Greek philology in 
general,’° and one of the most frequently cited parallels for Rom 12.1." But these 
comparisons centred on the shared use of the language of Aoyıkög and have 
mostly seen the topic of worship in both Rom 12.1 and Epictetus 1.16. They 
have not considered the parallel with a view to the connection, among the phi- 
losophers, between the human endowment with reason and the human voca- 
tion. Thus they have missed the fuller pragmatic import of both passages: 
there is a protreptic or exhortative function not just in Epictetus but also in 
Paul. They have also missed the larger cultural, philosophical, and anthropolog- 
ical background in which the language of Aoytkdc functions: the discourse on 
what it means to be human. Ancient discussions about the nature of human be- 
ings embedded in a cosmos of meaning always raise normative claims as well as 
they seek to describe what human beings are (in their cultural encyclopedia). Be- 
cause of this normative dimension, such statements are particularly suitable for 
protreptic discourse’ and thus precisely for what Paul is doing in Rom 12.1-2: 


6 Epictetus is born sometime around AD 50 in Hierapolis in Phrygia, peaked with his philosoph- 
ical teaching in the time of Trajan, and died around AD 125, so Paul cannot have known his 
teaching. While Zahn 1895 had attempted to show that Epictetus was dependent on Christian 
tradition, scholars since Bonhöffer 1911 are agreed that Epictetus was not directly influenced 
by early Christian views (cf. Long 2002, 35). 

7 As can be seen from the material we have presented in section 2.2 and chapter 3. 

8 For Bonhöffer, for instance, Epictetus, among ancient writers, is the one who is closest to 
early Christianity in terms of the ethical and religious content of his philosophy (1911, 2). For 
a recent comparison of Paul and Epictetus with regards to ethics cf. Schnelle 2009. Other themat- 
ic comparisons focus on the concept of law (so Huttunen 2009) or the notion of person (so East- 
man 2017, 29-62). 

9 Cf. the quotation of Epictetus 1.16.20 - 21 at the beginning of the first chapter in Long 2002. 
10 Cf. its inclusion in the anthology of Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 1902, 1.236 - 7 and 2.202- 3. 
11 E.g. Lietzmann, Cranfield, Dunn, Wright, Thorsteinsson, Wolter. 

12 Such as we find in Aristotle's Protrepticus (as we can reconstruct it from Iamblichus among 
others, see section 3.2.1). Sorabji (1993, 15 n. 46) doubts the ascription. A useful definition is 
“Protreptics ... refers to a literary genre which attempts to persuade the reader of the value of 
a subject of study and seeks to enthuse him and convince him to ‘turn’ to it" (DNP, s.v. “Protrep- 
tik"), if we broaden it to be a textual function (not just a genre) and if it can refer to the adoption 
of a way of life, and not merely the study of a subject. Cf. also Berger 1984, 1138-1145. 
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framing in an inviting manner his own vision of the integrated existence of Jesus- 
followers. Paul does this in ways that resonate with the ancient anthropological 
discourse. This contextualisation is needed for a full explanation of Paul’s use of 
reason language. 

Epictetus is an important parallel, because he brings to a particularly clear 
expression anthropological views that many philosophers and indeed much of 
Greco-Roman culture would have shared. Much of it belongs to the then current 
Greco-Roman cultural encyclopedia and forms a common stock of ideas and im- 
ages. As such it would have been familiar to both Paul and his readers.P But just 
as Epictetus is both an exponent of established Stoic doctrine, expressive of 
wider cultural currents, interacting with other schools,“ and original, so also 
Paul, we argue, has drawn on cultural and philosophical discussions about gen- 
uine humanness and the human calling, and yet has said something decidedly 
new. But to understand him at this point, the modern interpreter needs to be at- 
tuned to this common stock of anthropological assumptions. 

The following points can be cited as support for the claim that ancient phi- 
losophy also held views that enjoyed wider cultural acceptance. First, because 


13 Cf. Schnelle 2016, 45: “Fast allen Mitgliedern friihchristlicher Gemeinden in Stadten wie 
Ephesus, Korinth, Philippi, Athen, Rom dürften die philosophischen Hauptströmungen der 
Zeit (zumindest in rudimentärer Form) bekannt gewesen sein”. 

14 Epictetus interacts with the Platonic tradition, less with Aristotle’s writings, is sympathetic 
to but not part of Cynicism (cf. Epictetus 3.22), and outrightly rejects Epicureanism. Epictetus 
responds and relates to other philosophical currents of his day. A. A. Long has renewed schol- 
arly attention to the importance of the Socratic tradition for Epictetus, whose favourite among 
Plato’s early dialogues seems to have been the Gorgias (see Long 2002, ch. 3). On the debate 
about philosophical “eclecticism”, reinvigorated with Dillon and Long 1988, see especially 
ch. 1 on the history of the concept. In any case: the schools had their notable differences, but 
should not be seen as living in closed compartments. It seems probable that they would have 
been known for certain distinctive viewpoints by a general audience (an example would be 
the link between Epicurus and rj8ovrj). In some contexts, the differences between the schools 
would not matter and they might well be put together as just the philosophers. Engberg-Peder- 
sen 2017 seeks to forge ahead with a useful classification of the complex relations among phil- 
osophical strands around from 100 BC to AD 100. 

15 Bonhöffer (1890; 1894) has treated the question of Epictetus’ relation to earlier Stoicism ex- 
tensively. He argues (1890, v) that Epictetus is an excellent source for early Stoicism on all topics 
of interest to him. Later scholars find Bonhöffer putting too much emphasis on continuity and 
downplaying originality (e.g. Long 2002, 66, 93; cf. the criticism of Jagu 1946, 120 — 122). Current 
scholarship sees him as being close to early Stoic views in many points, yet innovative in others: 
the doctrine of the three topoi (cf. Epictetus 1.4, 3.2) is new, for example. It is his answer to the 
question in which sequence the three parts of philosophy - logic, physics, and ethics — should 
be taught (cf. DL 740). An important development is his notion of mpoaipeots. For a character- 
isation of Epictetus as a “more independent thinker and educator” see Long 2002, 92. 
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ancient philosophy had cultural prestige, their views would have been of interest 
to many people.'5 Second, the philosophical schools were ways of life” and their 
topics such as any person with basic education could engage with;'? and though 
they held positions that are counterintuitive, they also appealed to common 
views and gave argumentative weight to common conceptions (évvotat), as for 
instance the Stoics in Cicero's De natura deorum.” Thus, straying too far from 
common sense on some points would have made little sense for them. They 
also appealed to general experience, on which they sometimes based their pro- 
treptic appeals. Philosophers did hold counter-intuitive positions. In such 
cases, they might explain the deviation from common sense with an appeal to 
the befuddlement of the masses that made them miss the truth. But in large mea- 
sure their basic assumptions about human beings would be broadly shared by 
wider Hellenistic tradition. 

In order to bring out this broader discursive context, our method aims to at- 
tend to the larger discursive frame of those texts that are used as parallels. In 
comparative studies, it is a common place to emphasise that the relata are 
both to be treated with sensitivity to their own context, setting, genre, pragmatic 
situation and so on. But attention to wider discourses is sometimes required, and 
the following readings of Epictetus attempt to do this with regard to the tradi- 
tions we have already outlined in chapter 3. 

To serve this aim, we have chosen the form of something like a running com- 
mentary.” When we quote texts in extenso it is for the purpose of close compar- 
ison. For the quotations we have used Robin Hard's excellent translation.? We 
seek to note thematic overlaps which gain importance through the interconnec- 
tions they establish among the particular comparanda, which is often missed by 
those comparisons for which Sandmel’s charge of “parallelomania” may be jus- 
tified.” 


16 The relatively meagre impact of institutional philosophy today on how people live might 
offer a misleading parallel, on which see Schnelle 2016, 21 and Wright 2013, 204. 

17 On this theme, see especially Hadot 1995. Rowe (2016) bases much of his argument upon the 
work of Hadot, but seems to overemphasise the incommensurability between different ways of 
life and the radical non-intelligibility supposedly bound up with “rival traditions”. In critical in- 
teraction with Hadot, while still granting the overall point, are Horn 2014 and Cooper 2012. 
18 Cf. Wright 2013, ch. 3. 

19 Cf. also Epictetus on preconceptions which assure good choice in ethics. 

20 Not least in the famous Stoic paradoxes: only the wise man is rich and so on. 

21 For an actual commentary, see Dobbin 1998. 

22 Hard 2014. It is slightly paraphrastic, but often in a manner that brings out contextual nu- 
ances. At some points, we point out more literal renderings. 

23 Sandmel 1962. 
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With these remarks, we turn to the first text analysis. 


4.2 The definition of human beings and genuine humanness 
in Epictetus 2.9 


In this section we show that the definition of human beings as 8vn Ta AoyuKa [Wa 
can be used to speak about being human in a normative sense, to develop an 
appeal to genuine humanness.™ In Epictetus 2.9, the fulfilment of the ethical as- 
piration that goes with human being in the normative sense is discussed and de- 
rived from the very definition of human beings. Robin Hard’s translation of the 
title of the Discourse is suggestive for our terminology of human vocation or call- 
ing: “That although we are unable to fulfil our human calling (trv avOpwrıou 
&nayyeMav tANnp@oat), we adopt that of a philosopher”. 

The idea of genuine humanness (or of a human vocation) is expressed in dif- 
ferent language in the source texts.” Here the word énayyedia has interesting 
resonances with both genuine humanness and a human vocation. The word 
énayyeAo?* may simply mean a summons or command." It may be an an- 
nouncement of an event (such as of a sporting competition) or a *summons to 
attend" at an assembly. It can also be used more broadly for an "offer" or *prom- 
ise" of something,?® possibly as the reason which might attract people to follow 
the “summons”. At this point, the promise verges closely on the language of ad- 
vertisement (when professionals speak about what they can offer?). It appears in 
inscriptions (e.g. at Priene éBeBaiwoev 82 thv &rayyeMov napaotnlolag pv Toig 
évtepeviots 0&oic trjv Ovotov [IPriene 123]), where it seems to refer to a promise 
made to the gods of the shrine, which were fulfilled by offering sacrifices.*° But it 


24 Cf. also section 2.2.6. 

25 As we have seen in section 3.2. 

26 We here summarise LSJ's examples. 

27 Somebody sends a messenger with a request for something to someone else, e.g. at Polybius 
9.38.2, when the Persian great king Xerxes demands "water" and "earth" (i.e. complete submis- 
sion on both land and sea) from the Spartans and they “heroically” appeal to Greek liberty and 
reply with a mock performance based on a literal interpretation of the demand. 

28 Epictetus 1.4.3 uses it in this sense for instance for the "promise of virtue". Paul uses the 
term émayyeMo in the sense of promise (e.g. Rom 4.20; 9.8), but never in the sense of 
“human vocation" as Epictetus does in 2.9. This is not a problem for our interpretation, however, 
as we noted in section 1.4. There are different linguistic resources to speak about the human role 
in the cosmos (see section 3.2). 

29 E.g. in discussion of the advance payment of Sophistic teachers at Aristotle, EN 1164a 29. 
30 Using, we note, the phrase mapiotavat Bvolav roig Beoig as technical term (cf. Rom 12.1). 
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can also mean “profession” or “undertaking”, either for a concrete job to per- 
form, or more generally, as that which one might reasonably expect the cobbler 
to achieve as a matter of his professional occupation. It can also be used for po- 
litical canvassing, or, in medical contexts, to express the curative properties 
claimed for the drugs. Thus, the dv@pwmov énayyeAia is the positive promise 
that comes with a human being (in case the person lives up to genuine human- 
ness).?! It is that which one should be able to expect from a human being one 
encounters. But it has a nuance of the human “profession” (as a metaphor), or 
the human role or calling.” Having said this, we may now consider the first 
part of Epictetus 2.9: 


(1) Merely to fulfil the role of a human being (dvOpwrov &nayyeMav mAnp@oat) is no sim- 
ple matter. (2) For what is a human being? (ti yap Eotıv &vOpwrtos;) “A rational and mortal 
creature", someone says (Z@ov, qnot, Aoyıköv Ovntov). First of all, what does the rational 
element serve to distinguish us from (év và Aoyık@ Tivwv XwpıLöneBa)? “From wild beasts 
(8npiwv).” And from what else? “From sheep (mpoBdtwv) and the like.” (3) Take care, then, 
never to be like a wild beast (un Ti wg wg 0npiov moujons); otherwise you will have de- 
stroyed what is human in you (änwAeoag Tov dvOpwrov), and will have failed to fulfil 
your part as a human being (ox EnArpwoag tiv ErrayyeNlav). Take care that you never 
act like a sheep (uu wg npößatov); or else in that way, too, you will have destroyed 
what is human in you (änwAeto 6 GvOpwrtos). (Epictetus 2.9.1- 3) 


This is a clear expression of a genuine humanness, which is based on the defi- 
nition of human beings and especially the distinctive feature, the endowment 
with reason (év và AoyuK®@ ... XwpıLönedo). The Stoic definition of a human 
being can simply be presupposed here (“someone says” — Epictetus and his “di- 
atribal” interlocutor can proceed from this shared base). The definition is then 
explicated with a view to its ethical import (which is not, for the ancients gen- 
erally, a projection upon nature, but a raising to explicit awareness of what is 
“there”). Being Aoyıkög is the specific human capacity which determines their 
particular purpose and determines what genuine humanness means. The con- 
trast is provided by animals which lack reason and the types of behaviour 
which are associated with them. What seems to be in view here is the employ- 


31 Cf. similarly, Epictetus 2.10.4 speaks of the “calling of a citizen" (énayyehia moAitov). 

32 Note Hard's excellent translation at this point. Very relevant here is also the use of érayyeMa 
in Epictetus 4.8, where the topic is the “profession of a philosopher" (f| Tob Pogo goo ... Éray- 
yehia [4.8.6]; cf. “the requirements of the profession” tò émdyyeAua TO TOD PLAO00YPoU [4.8.9]), 
contrasted with the carpenter and the musician (4.8.4), and that it should not be evaluated by 
outward appearance (using a carpenter’s axe, singing, long hair and a cloak as indicators 
[4.8.4]), but with reference to right reason (10 óp0óv £yetv Tov Adyov [4.8.12]). 
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ment of reason to exercise control over the emotions.? If you behave like a beast 
— as, say, tyrants are wont to do?* — you destroy what is human in you and you 
do not fulfil the promise or calling of your human nature.” The term “human” is 
here used in an axiologically charged or ethically normative sense. As such it ad- 
mits of degrees: humans can behave more, or indeed less, in accordance with the 
promise of their nature, and perhaps even lose their humanness in this ethical 
sense. By contrast, in the sense of belonging to a class, the term “human” 
does not admit of degrees.” The definition of what humans are with reference 
to reason serves to support an ethical point, or rather one of “vocation”. While 
the examples that follow do focus on morality, they are nevertheless conceived 
as something that is appropriate for the being that one is and as a condition for 
the fulfilment of one's purpose within a larger cosmos. And because of this, it is 
appropriate to identify them as being about genuine humanness. 

Epictetus goes on to develop the theme of genuine humanness by explaining 
what he means with these contrasts to animals: 


“When is it, then, that we act like sheep (wg mpoBata)?” When we act for the sake of our 
belly (tijg yaotpög évexa) or genitals (aiSoiwv), when we act at random (eixfj), or in a filthy 
manner (punopüc), or without proper care (åveniotpéntwg), to what level have we sunk 
(nod &ángkAtvouev)? To that of sheep (éri ta npößarto). What have we destroyed? What is 
rational in us (ti àrwAéoapev; TO Aoyıköv) (Epictetus 2.9.4) 


The first example is sheep-like behaviour. Comparisons with animals for ethical 
discourse are nothing surprising.” Epictetus can also use sheep in positive com- 
parisons,?? but here they are used stereotypically to characterise “sub-human” 
behaviour. Epictetus presumably thinks of excessive behaviour and does not 
mean to imply criticism of the behaviour of Cynic philosophers, who might 
have been more comfortable with following the immediate promptings of the 


33 Cf. the self-mastery reading of Romans by Stowers 1994, who rightly recognises this theme in 
ancient ethical discourse, but probably overestimates its centrality to the argument of Romans. 
Cf. also 4 Maccabees’ exposition on that theme applied to Jewish heroes such as Eleazar. 

34 Cf. for instance Plato, Resp. 566a. 

35 Cf. also the Latin development in which humanitas is becoming a synonym for clementia 
(e.g. Seneca, Ira 1). 

36 For this sense, which remains the same for human beings, see for instance Aristotle, Cate- 
goriae 3b 39 (ob yap éottv Etepog Et£pov pov GvOpwrtoc) where human being is among 
the main examples for substance (ovoia) and this point is made as explication of the principle 
expressed at Cat. 3b 34 (ovaia ovaiag oùk EoTı pov ooo). 

37 On animals in ethical comparisons see Dierauer 1977. The narrative traditions associated 
with Aesop furnish many examples. 

38 E.g. Epictetus 1.23.7. 
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body than polite custom would have thought proper.? We note in passing that 
the first two brush-strokes of his portrait of what he sees as *sub-human" behav- 
iour (tfj; yaotpög Evera, órav TWV aldolwv) seems very similar to Phil 3.19 (6 
Beög f| koia Kal ñ 6ó0Za Ev TH aioyúvn alt@v) and might imply there that 
Paul characterises his *opponents" as failing precisely in the genuine human- 
ness which Paul claims as aspiration for his communities. Implicit in this list, 
however, is not just a control of the “baser instincts", but also something like 
“table-manners” and purposeful living (not “just so" [eixf]]). And we note in par- 
ticular that the reply to the question of what has been destroyed (ti émwAéoopev) 
is now the rational part of humans (tò Aoytkov).*° Thus the rational part can 
here stand in the same place as human being as the object that is “destroyed” 
in bad behaviour" This shows that the word Aoyıkög can stand in for 
“human” in the normative sense.” Thus this passage confirms that the language 
of Aoyıkög can be used in a sense that does not merely classify human beings or 
reduce them to their distinctive rationality; rather it serves to describe here, not 
least in a context where the audience is *exhorted" (protreptic discourse, broad- 
ly understood), what genuine humanness entails and how it is tied to an idea of 
human vocation. More than semantic analysis is needed to pick up on these con- 
nections. For the second example, Epictetus moves up from what Plato might 
have characterised as £rußunia to the Bunöc: 


And when we behave aggressively (uayipiws), and harmfully (BAaßepwc), and angrily (dunu- 
k@c), and forcefully (motiküq), to what level have we sunk (mod dmtexAivopev;)? To that of 
wild beasts (¿ni tà Onpia). (6) There are, besides, some among us who are large ferocious 
beasts (eya Onpío), while others are little ones, small and evil-natured (0npi6to kako- 
1/8n), which prompt us to say, “Td rather be eaten by a lion (Aéwv)!” (7) By all such behav- 
iour, the human calling is destroyed (Sià ndavtwv ð TObTWV ArtöAAUTaL rj TOD åvðpwnov 
émayyeAia). (Epictetus 2.95 — 7) 


The wild beasts, both the lion and other smaller animals of the ferocious kind, 
serve to illustrate aggression and anger. There are many ways in which one can 


39 Cf. Epictetus 3.22 on the ideal Cynic. 

40 This is another feature that seems to indicate that Epictetus is here close to Plato's ideas in 
the Respublica or the traditions associated with it. 

41 Compare dnwAeto 6 &vOpwrtos in 2.9.3 with (ànwAécapev) TO Aoyıköv in 2.9.3. The link be- 
tween genuine humanness associated with the language of &vOpwmnog in a normative sense 
and the human vocation becomes apparent when the third object of what is destroyed in bad 
behaviour is considered: anöAAvrau fj Tod avOpwrov &nayyeMa (2.9.8). 

42 Against Scott 2018, 505—506, who only considers the classificatory sense of being human. 
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fail to live up to the human calling (2.9.7), as the differences between the large 
beasts and the little ill-“charactered” (kaxor6n) creatures indicate. 

The passage also strongly resonates with Platonic tradition, especially Resp. 
588b-589d (which we have discussed in section 3.1.7), where the appetitive part 
was likened to a “beast” (Onpiov), the spirited part to a “lion” (A&wv), while the 
rational part (tò Aoyıotıköv) was mapped to an inner human being (&vOpwnog). 
Here in Epictetus 2.9, we likewise have a comparison in which appetitive behav- 
iour (2.9.4) is lined up with “beasts” (0npia) and “spirited” behaviour (2.9.5), with 
a lion (A&wv). Furthermore, the rational part (tò Aoyıköv) is implicitly likened to 
“the human”, given that having destroyed “what is human in you” (GvOpwrtoc 
[2.9.3]) is made parallel to having destroyed “what is rational in us” (TO Aoyıköv 
[2.9.4]). This confirms that Epictetus is drawing on Platonic as well as Stoic tra- 
dition. 

Epictetus goes on to explicate the human calling (àvðpwnov énayygAto) by 
broadening the discussion to other beings and their *promised" function. In this 
he is a clear exponent of the kind of wider tradition that one finds in the épyov or 
“function argument" in Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics.? The functions are not 
only assigned to humans, animals, material objects, but even to "logical enti- 
ties’: 


(8) When is a complex proposition preserved as valid (owtetot ovuunienAeypévov)? When it 
fulfils its function (6tav tiv érayyeMov nAnpwon), so that its validity is founded on the 
truth of the propositions of which it is composed (owtnpía ovpnenàeypévov ¿oti 16 ¿č GAn- 
O@v oupunenAéy8at). And a disjunctive proposition (6teteuypévov)? When it fulfils its func- 
tion. And when are flutes (aVAoi), a lyre (AUpa), a horse (troc), a dog (kúwv) preserved? (9) 
Is it surprising, then, that a human being, too, should be preserved in the same way, and 
destroyed in the same way (kal ÖVOPWTOÇ WOAUTWG HEV OWLETAL, WOAUTWG Ô’ àánóM vto)? 
(Epictetus 2.9.8 — 9) 


What Epictetus here calls émayyeAta is what Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics 
1.79 - 16 calls £pyov, that is the task, function, or role of a being based on its spe- 


43 At EN 179 — 16 (1097b 22-1098a 20), cf. especially the phrase tò Epyov tod dvOpwrtov (1097b 
25-26). The paragraph number 1.7 refers to the Loeb volume; German editions differ, assigning 
the number 1.6 to this passage (e. g. Dirlmeier 1960). On the function (épyov) argument see Law- 
rence 2001; Lawrence 2006. A precursor to the argument in Plato is Resp. 352d—354a (cf. Dirlme- 
ier 1960, 277). Cf. our discussion, in section 2.2.6.3, of Aspasius, who clearly expresses that the 
calling is based on the peculiar capacity (to 6€ £pyov Exdortov i6tov [17.32]) and identifies that 
capacity as humans’ being endowed with reason (Aeinetat 82 [tò] Zpyov [eivai] tod avOpwrov ri 
npaKTıKn Kal Aoyik Zur], TOVTEOTL TO Lv wg Aoyıköv [18.1-2]). 

44 On logical entities in Stoicism see Forschner 2018, 31-92, in particular 51-55 (on the ovp- 
nenAeyuevov: 55). 
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cific capacity. Crucially, as we shall see, Epictetus himself uses épyov in this 
sense in the passage we have claimed to be the best parallel for Rom 12.1, in Ep- 
ictetus 1.16.20 — 21. That Epictetus here draws on such a tradition is also clear 
from the fact that his examples are similar.“ Epictetus’ language of an àvOpourov 
énayyeAMa reflects the same broad tradition as Aristotle’s 10 £pyov tod 
av@pwrov. While in the case of Aristotle the notion of a calling is less appropri- 
ate, because there the function is not obviously related to a divine intentionality, 
in the case of Epictetus it clearly is (as we will see in Epictetus 1.6 and 1.16). We 
further note that the language of preserving (owZetou) is notable in a connection 
with what it means to be genuinely human.^ 

Epictetus then goes on to discuss, in terms that resonate closely with the 
model of the Nicomachean ethics, that human beings strengthen their function 
precisely by the right actions that correspond to these functions (2.9.19). The ex- 
amples used are a carpenter and a grammarian; both are also favourite examples 
of Aristotle." And just as the carpenter stays a carpenter by performing his job, ^9 
so also with ethical attitudes or comportment, which are thus explications (in 
rather conventional terms) of what properly is the human calling, as projected 
on to the ethical plane: 


(11) A modest character is preserved likewise by modest actions (Tov pi£v ai6rpova ower TA 
aiôńpova Epya), while shameless actions will destroy it (&rtoAAveı 5€ tà ávoi6i]); and a 
faithful character is preserved by acts of fidelity, while acts of a contrary nature will destroy 
it (tov è ruotóv TA MOTA Kal TA Evavria AartoAAVeı). (12) And the opposing characters are 
destroyed in turn by behaviour of the opposite kind, the shameless (tov dvaioyuvtov) by 
shamelessness, the disloyal (tov äruotov) by disloyalty, the slanderous (AoiSopov) by slan- 
ders, the irascible (öpyiAov) by anger, and the miser (pıAäpyupov) by the disproportion be- 
tween what he takes in and what he gives out. (2.9.11- 12) 


Epictetus makes here a link between actions (£pya) and the genuine humanness 
which they preserve (ow(et), between the character of the human beings and 
their function. The phrase tov 8& muoróv Ta moTa (sc. owtet) sounds like a 
very interesting parallel to Paul's letter to the Romans, when read, as we 


45 Aristotle mentions the flute-player (adAntng), and the harper (xiBapiotric), Epictetus flutes 
and a lyre. In Plato, Resp. 352d-354a, the question of the function of a horse (trou Epyov 
[352d]) is raised; other examples include the function of a pruning-knife (6péravov) or of an 
eye (so also in Aristotle, EN 1097b 31). 

46 This is suggestive in view of Phil 2.12 (tiv Eautwv owrnplav katepyáčeoðe) when read with 
reference to the calling of those in Christ. See also our argument in chapter 5. 

47 Cf. the carpenter (téxtwv) at EN 1.711 with Epictetus 2.9.10 (téxtwv). 

48 Epictetus does not seem to make use here of the distinction Aristotle makes between playing 
the lyre and playing the lyre well (EN. 1.714). 
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argue, as being about genuine humanness. Epictetus lists negative characters 
and their vices in which genuine humanness is lost (4moAAvet). As we shall 
argue, the function of the vice list in Rom 1.29-31 is very similar. 

Epictetus goes on to discuss the importance of practice (ueAétnVv, &oknotv). 
He illustrates the difference between living and practicing the Stoic doctrine on 
the goods from merely paying lip service’? with a good bottle of wine, which can 
be kept unopened in the cellar to impress the guests every so often, but which 
truly benefits only the one who actually drinks it. As a further illustration, inter- 
estingly, he makes a point about the difference between merely posing as a Jew 
and actually, through baptism, having become committed to this way of life.°° 
Towards the end of the Discourse, Epictetus distinguishes between the human 
calling and that of a philosopher, which seems like a specialisation at a higher 
level: 


And so it is, that when we're not even able to fulfil the function of a human being (o¥6é trv 
100 dvOpwrov ErtayyeAlav rAnpwoaı Svvdpevon), we want to assume that of a philosopher 
too (npooAaußavonev tiv TOD PtAood~ov), massive burden though that is. It is as though a 
man who is incapable of lifting ten pounds wanted to lift up the rock of Ajax! (Epictetus 
2.9.22) 


Epictetus here criticises the pretensions of those who aspire to be philosophers, 
while they have not even reached what would be appropriate for them as human 
beings. In another Discourse, Epictetus lists being a philosopher among the “spe- 
cialisations” of the general standard, genuine humanness: 


(4) There is, besides, a particular end (iia) and a general end (kov àvo«popá). First of all, 
I must act as a human being (iv’ wg &vOpomoc). What does that involve? That one shouldn't 
act like a sheep, even if one is gentle in one’s behaviour, and one shouldn't act injuriously 
like a wild beast. (5) The particular end relates to each person's specific occupation and 
moral choice (f| 8’ iia ripóg TO Erurndeuna Exdotov xai tiv npoaípeotv). The lyre-player 
(Kı8apwöög) must act as a lyre-player, the carpenter (téxtwv) as a carpenter, the philoso- 
pher as a philosopher (ó ptAdo0gog ws quióooqoc), the orator (priop) as an orator. 
(Epictetus 3.23.4—5) 


This passage, which shares much with what we have just seen in Epictetus 2.9, 
shows that there are different ways of being genuinely human, at the concrete 


49 2.19.17 (nöBev adTA npopepópevoç ÉAeyec; ånò TOV YEA aùtóðev). 

50 Epictetus 2.9.13 - 21. This seems like an interesting parallel to Rom 2.25 — 29, especially 2.9.21 
(Adyw pèv TovSaiot, Epyw 6’ GAAo TU), and, in view of the reference to baptism, to Rom 6. Gath- 
ercole 2017, 282 n. 13 compares the passage to Gal 2.11- 14. See Huttunen 2017, 314-319 for a de- 
tailed argument that the reference in this passage is to Christians. 
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level where there are occupations.* In many ways, Epictetus 2.10 goes over sim- 
ilar ground as Epictetus 2.9, and, like the passage just quoted, distinguishes fur- 
ther roles.” In the next section, we will look at the importance of divine provi- 
dence for the human vocation in Epictetus. We will quote Epictetus 2.10.1-4 as 
a fitting conclusion to this section and as a transition to the next one. For it com- 
bines the emphasis on genuine humanness we have seen in Epictetus 2.9 with 
the articulations of the human vocation we will find in Epictetus 1.6 and 1.16. 
Furthermore, it mentions the divine ordering of the world as something that 
can be discerned by means of the specific human capacity. Finally, it shows 
how Epictetus can use various metaphors to speak about the human role in 
the cosmos and how self-knowledge with regards to one’s identity is a basis 
for the exercise of one’s vocation: 


(1) Consider who you are (Zkéwpat Tic ei). First of all, a human being (&v8pwrtos), that is to 
say, one who has no faculty more authoritative than choice (o06&v Exwv KUPLWTEPOV TIPO- 
aup£oeweg), but subordinates everything else to that, keeping choice itself free from enslave- 
ment and subjection. (2) Consider, then, what you're distinguished from through the posses- 
sion of reason (tivwv Kexwptoat Kata Aóyov): you're distinguished from wild beasts 
(0npicv); you're distinguished from sheep (npoßatwv). (3) What is more, you're a citizen 
of the world and a part of it (noAitng el TOD kóopou xoi pépoç ato’), and moreover no 
subordinate part (tæv Unnpetik@v), but one of the leading parts (r&v nponyoupévov) in 
so far as you're capable of understanding the divine governing order of the world (mapaxo- 
AovOntikóg yàp ei tÅ Oeig Stouroet), and of reflecting about all that follows from it (tod 
¿čs EruAoyıotıköc). (4) Now what is the calling of a citizen (£rayyeMa moAitov)? Never 
to approach anything with a view to personal advantage, never to deliberate about any- 
thing as though detached from the whole, but to act as one's hand or foot would act if 
it had the power of reason (ħ yelp Ñ ó mobs Aoytopóv eixov) and could understand the 
order of nature (napnkoAoU00vv t pvo Kataokeuvfj), and so would never exercise 
any desire or motive other than by reference to the whole (£naveveykövteg ni TO ÓNov). 
(Epictetus 2.10.1- 4)? 


51 For a similar distinction, cf. the four personae doctrine of Panaetius related at Cicero, 
Off. 1.107- 116. 

52 E.g. not only one's role as a human being (&vOpurozc), but also as a “son” (vióc), “brother” 
(a5eApos), “councillor” (BouAevtjc) etc. 

53 Note that Epictetus 2.10.4 is also an interesting parallel to Rom 12.3 — 8 (see section 7.3.1). Fur- 
ther, it uses Aoytopióc for the distinct capacity of human beings. We have already noted its use of 
£nayyeMao. Cf. also our remarks on “sign production" in section 1.4. 
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4.3 Divine providence and the human vocation in Epictetus 
1.12 and 4.7 


In this section we show how Epictetus thinks about divine providence and why 
the human role in the cosmos involves recognising it, based on a reading of Ep- 
ictetus 1.12 and 4.7. 

Epictetus 1.12.1- 6 makes a clear connection between the belief in providence 
and the human vocation. Epictetus first lays out the basic questions of Stoic the- 
ology, starting with the existence of gods and moving on to special and even 
individual providence:” 


(1) With regard to the gods (8edv), there are some who say that the divine doesn’t even exist 
(und’ eivat TO Beiov), while others say that it does exist, but that it is inactive and indiffer- 
ent, and exercises no providential care (eivat év, dpyov ô xoi ApeA&g Kal ur] Mpovoeiv 
undevög); (2) while a third set of people maintain that it both exists and exercises providen- 
tial care, but only with regard to important matters relating to the heavens, and in no way 
to affairs on earth (eivaı koi ripovoeiv, àÀAà TOV LEydAWV Kal oùpaviwv, TWV SE Ent yrig 
un8evóg); a fourth set declare that it does take thought for earthly and human affairs, 
but only in a general fashion, without showing concern for each particular individual 
(tHv éni yç koi THV åvðpwnivwv, EIG KOLVOV bE póvov Kal Oy SE Kai Kat’ iSiav ExdoTOU); 
(3) while a fifth set, to which both Odysseus and Socrates belonged, say, “Not a movement 
of mine escapes you”.’° (Epictetus 1.12.1-3) 


Epictetus is giving an overview of possible positions, not listing the opinions of 
the philosophical schools. Nevertheless, the ideas align with the schools as fol- 
lows:*” The first group are atheists, which were rare in antiquity. The second 
group in view are the Epicureans who are the main foil when it comes to dis- 
course on providence.” The third group holds a view like Aristotle, where the 
first intellect does not think about other beings, at least not directly. There is de- 
sign in the world, arrangement for the preservation of human beings as species, 


54 Like Sedley 2007, xvii n. 4, we will, in our discussion of pagan philosophers, vary between 
the term “gods” or “God”, without implication of monotheism. Despite the word’s history and 
usage, no negative valuation is implied in our use of “pagan”. 

55 Cf. Cicero ND 2.3 which contains a division of Stoic theology into four parts: existence (esse 
deos), nature (quales sint), administration of the world (mundum ab his [sc. deis] administrari), 
providence (consulere eos [sc. deos] rebus humanis), though providence for individuals is not 
mentioned there. 

56 Quoting the Illiad, 10.279 - 280 (o¥5é oe Aw Kıvbnevog [Odysseus to Athena]). 

57 Cf. Gill’s note in Hard 2014, 311. 

58 Though the sceptic arguments put forth by the (sceptic) Academic Carneades were influen- 
tial, the target of this remark is Epicureanism (cf. Long 2002, 186). Cf. Cicero’s De natura deo- 
rum in which book 3 contains a critique of the Stoic position put in the mouth of Balbus. 
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but not for individuals. The last two positions are Stoic.” For Epictetus, human 
beings are objects of divine solicitude even as individuals. At any rate, finding 
the right answer to these questions is vital (dvaykaiöv éott [1.12.4]) for Epictetus, 
who urges his readers to examine the soundness of these propositions (éne- 
oxéq0ot, nótepa DytWs Tj oUy Dyı@g Aeyópevóv Eotıv [1.12.4]). For with these 


views stands and falls the possibility of exercising a meaningful human func- 


tion, for which Epictetus here uses the language of “following the gods”: 


(5) For if the gods don’t exist, how can it be our goal in life to follow the gods (ei yàp un 
£ioiv Geol, MMs Eotı TEAog Erreodau Beoic)? And if they do exist, but show concern for noth- 
ing whatever“ (eiotv pév, undevög 8’ éEnyeAovpevot), how again can [that be our goal] 
(obtu rtàg bytés orat)? (6) If, on the other hand, they both exist (6vtwv) and exercise 
care (érupeAopévoyv), but there is no communication between them and human beings 
(ei pnSepia 61660016 eig KvOpwrıoug), and indeed, by Zeus, between them and me specifi- 
cally (eig £u£), how even in that case can this idea still be sound (ng étt Kai obtu 
byiéc éottv)? (Epictetus 1.12.5 — 6) 


Epictetus makes the point that without a belief in divine providence, it does not 
make sense to speak of a human vocation. The language of “following the gods” 
is often taken in Greek philosophy as a formula for the goal of human life”.° The 
concrete behaviour which Epictetus commends in this Discourse itself is to be 
able to accept the things that one cannot change and in this to find freedom.™ 
In order to fulfil that part of one's vocation, it is necessary, Epictetus thinks, to 
internalise precisely the right answers to the fundamental theological questions, 
whether one has (theoretically) achieved sage status, or is still being educated 
towards the goal: 


(7) One who has achieved virtue and excellence (6 kaAög kai dyads), after having exam- 
ined [all these questions]® (éneokeppevos tr|v avTOD yvopnv), submits his will to the one 


59 Cf. also the intermediate position expressed in Iamblichus' Protrepticus. 

60 Cf. Long 2002, 186. For a discussion of similar motif (£rteo8at Hei) in Philo, Decal. 97-101, 
see van Kooten 2008, 190 — 191. 

61 The Greek un8evóg might also just refer to human beings, and be translated as “no one”. 
Hard's translation presupposes the general Stoic tenet that no detail escapes divine administra- 
tion, even beyond the human sphere. 

62 A translation closer to the Greek wording would be: how will it be a sound [proposition] 
(namely that the goal is to follow the gods). 

63 As Gill notes in Hard 2014, 311. Cf. Epictetus 1.20.15. 

64 The prime example is Socrates when he faces death, and yet is not in “prison” because he is 
there willingly (1.12.23). 

65 A more verbal translation would be after having examined one's judgment or opinion 
(yvwun) (on these matters). 
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who governs the universe (bnotétayev TH Stoikodvtt TÀ GAQ) just as good citizens submit to 
the law of their city. (8) And one who is still being educated (matSevdpevoc) should ap- 
proach his education (¿mi tò natSeveo8at) with this aim in view (tiv émPoAnv £yov): 
“How may I follow the gods in everything (nic àv Enoipnv éyw £v navti Toig Beoic), and 
how can I act in a way that is acceptable to the divine administration (edapeotoinv th 
Beia Stoixroet), and how may I become free (£Ae0epoc)?" (Epictetus 1.12.7- 8) 


Epictetus here acknowledges a difference between those who have achieved it, 
and those who are still on their way towards the goal. But for both the insight 
into the “divine administration", into the providential arrangement of the cos- 
mos, is the basis of their human vocation. This insight is to be pursued in 
every aspect of daily life. For Epictetus, the scope of one's vocation is compre- 
hensive. It can be described as submitting to the whole and being well-pleasing 
(evapeotoinv)® to the “divine administration". 

The following points summarise our discussion of Epictetus 1.12: First, Epi- 
ctetus connects a theological frame of providence with the idea of a human vo- 
cation. Second, Epictetus uses different language and imagery to express the 
idea of a human vocation. Third, Epictetus may concretise the idea of a 
human vocation to certain behaviour in particular situations (in 1.12, accepting 
what cannot be changed). Fourth, in order to be able to live (or to learn to 
live) one's calling, it is essential to have insight into God's relation to the 
world, namely to understand that there is divine providence for human beings 
and that they correspondingly have a role in the cosmos. 

These conclusions are underwritten by the second passage we consider for 
the connection between cosmic order and human purpose. In Epictetus 4.7, 
human beings are described as being able to see that there is providence in 
the way the world is *governed" and to respond appropriately (in their disposi- 
tion). Having discussed the “madness” of the so-called Galileans” who are 
thereby driven to react indifferently to the things (guards, swords etc.) that usu- 
ally strike fear in the heart of those under some powerful person, Epictetus 
makes the point that it should be possible to arrive at such a fearless attitude 
by a rational insight: 


Well then, if madness can cause people to adopt such an attitude (owe dtatedfjvou) to- 
wards these things, and habit too, as in the case of the Galileans (oi TaAıXoioı), can't reason 


66 Cf. Rom 12.1- 2 (evdpeotos). 

67 Hengel 1961, 60-61 argued that in Epictetus 4.76 the designation oi TaAıkaioı is used for 
Zealots; Stern 1974-1984, 1.541 expresses doubt about this view. More recent scholarship (Vol- 
lenweider 2013, 125; Gill in Hard 2014, 341; Gathercole 2017, 280-282; Huttunen 2017, 310 - 
314) sees here a reference to Christians, which in our view is the most likely option. 
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and demonstration (nò Aóyov 8 Kai ånoðeiğewç) teach (HaBeiv) people that God has made 
all that is in the universe (ó 820g rt&vra nenoinKkev và Ev TH kóopw ), and the universe itself 
as a whole (aùtòv Tov kóopov GAov), to be free from hindrance, and self-sufficient (axwAv- 
TOV Kal abtoteAfj), and has made all the parts of it to serve the needs of the whole (ta £v 
pépet © abtod mpdg xpelav THv GAwv)? (Epictetus 4.7.6) 


For Epictetus, it is possible by reason to learn that God is the creator of the 
world, which is ordered and a whole, and as such has a purpose (to be free 
and self-sufficient). Furthermore, all the parts within that larger cosmos are 
“made” for a purpose within the larger whole (6 eög navra nenoinkev ... 
npóg xpelav TwV öAwv).°® This includes all the animals in the cosmos: non- 
human animals are made for humans, but human beings are unique in not 
only having a purpose within and for the larger whole, but in that they are 
both able and “called” to understand the “divine governing order”: 


Now, all other animals have been excluded from being able to understand the divine gov- 
erning order (xà pév oov GAAG nävra ånAaktar TOD SUVAGAat rapakoAoudeiv tÅ Stoos 
avtobd), but the rational animal (TO 6 Aoytkóv C@ov) possesses resources that enable him to 
reflect on all these things (åpoppàç £yet npòç àvoAoytouóv TOUTWV ànávrov), and know 
that he is a part of them, and what kind of part, and that it is well for the parts to yield 
to the whole (6tt te pépoç ¿oti Kal rtoióv TL pépoç Kal STL TA pépn Toig OAotg EIKEIV EXEL 
kac). (Epictetus 4.7.7) 


For Epictetus, all parts of the universe have a role to play in virtue of the kind of 
beings they are. A human being is a rational animal (Aoyıköv (ov) and as such 
can gain rational insight (&vaAoytopóv) into the “governing order" (Stoixnots) of 
the larger whole of which it is a part. For Epictetus, human beings as a rational 
animals have the capacity to develop the insight into the order of the whole and 
the ability to act on the basis of this insight. But it is still something that needs to 
be realised, a vocation to which one has to aspire. Being human implies having 
the starting point (åpoppàç mpd) towards this.9? 

To conclude: Epictetus 1.12 and 4.7 show how the recognition of divine prov- 
idence is possible on the basis of the kinds of beings humans are as [wa Aoyıka 


68 This is of course bed-rock Stoicism, as one can see, for instance, in Marcus Aurelius 8.19: 
“EKQOTOV TIPOG tt yEyovev, troc, aureo. ví Bavpdtetc; kal ó “HAtoc épet npóg tt Epyov y£yova, 
xai oi Aouroi Beoi. où oUv npóc TI; (“Everything has come into being for a purpose - a horse, say, 
a vine. Does this surprise you? Even the sun will say, ‘I came into being for a purpose’: likewise 
the other gods. For what purpose, then, were you created?" [transl. M. Hammond)). 

69 For Paul, as we will see in the next chapter, the transformation brought about in the Christ 
event and appropriated in baptism amounts to a change of conditions in which the human call- 
ing can finally be realised. 
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and that it is necessary to recognise it in order to be able to fulfil the human call- 
ing. Divine providence for human beings is a key aspect of Epictetus’ theology 
and it is central to his account of the human calling. At this point, we can em- 
bark on our reading of Epictetus 1.16, where divine providence is a crucial aspect 
of how Epictetus describes the human vocation. 


4.4 Being Aoyıkög and the human vocation: A close reading 
of Epictetus 1.16 


In this section we provide a full exegesis of Epictetus’ Discourse 1.16.'? We show 
that the use of Aoyikóg in 1.16.19 — 21, an oft cited parallel for Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1, 
should be understood as the distinctly human capacity on which a human voca- 
tion is based. Such an exegetical approach is necessary for two reasons. First, 
since Epictetus 1.16.19-21 is the climax of the entire Discourse, and thus its 
meaning is charged by the themes developed in the preceding text (1.16.1— 18), 
it is necessary to attend to these themes in the order of the text. Second, we 
are only able to show how Epictetus' discussion is rooted in the larger tradition 
on what it means to be human and the human role in the cosmos, if we can point 
out for individual themes how they belong to this wider ancient discourse. In 
this way we can show that and how Epictetus is also a spokesman of wider tra- 
ditions on which Paul could draw and, as we shall argue, does draw as he wres- 
tles with the implications of the Christ event and what it implies for fulfilling the 
human vocation within the inaugurated new creation. 


4.4.1 Epictetus 1.16.1— 18 


The Discourse is entitled “On Providence" (IIepi mpovoias).” This gives an impor- 
tant clue to several of the topics which appear in the discourse. We have seen in 
the last section that the recognition of divine providence is particularly impor- 
tant for Stoic accounts of the human vocation.” Clearly, if no purpose and design 


70 Readers of Epictetus may be grateful that there exists a commentary on the first book of the 
Discourses (Dobbin 1998). We have benefitted from its learnedness and, where this is needed for 
our argument, have expanded some of its densely stated points. We disagree with the view Dob- 
bin seems to favour in his reading of 1.16.20. 

71 The titles were probably given by Arrian (cf. Dobbin 1998, 65). 

72 Cf. also Epictetus 2.14.11, where existence and providence are the first things to be learned for 
philosophers, i.e. Stoics (cf. Long 2002, 186). 
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is to be found in the institution of the larger cosmos, then there is also no place 
for a human purpose within such a larger cosmos, based on that order. 

Epictetus starts with a common observation in ancient anthropological dis- 
course,” namely that animals come to the world readily equipped with bodies 
that keep them warm, armed and that allow them to nourish themselves from 
early age, while humans need all these things (1.16.1). But these features of de- 
sign among non-human animals,” Epictetus argues in common with Stoic tradi- 
tion,” are to be evaluated as signs of providence for humans, as they exist and 
were created for the sake of humans and for their service (rà yap ok aUTWV 
Evexa, GAAG IPOS Urınpeolav yeyovóra [1.16.2]). It would be cumbersome, if hu- 
mans would have to provide clothing and food for their sheep and donkeys 
(1.16.3). Epictetus then illustrates the way in which nature has equipped the an- 
imals for our service with an image from the domain of military service: 


But as with soldiers (otpatwtoat) who report to their generals ready [for service]? (Etoipoi 
gioi TH OTPATHY®@), already equipped with shoes, clothes, and armour (bnoSeSepévot Evöe- 
6upévor wrrAtonEvon) — for it would be a sorry state of affairs if the commander (xtAiapyov) 
had to go around seeing to the clothes and shoes of all the troops of his regiment — so na- 
ture likewise has created the animals, which are born for service, (Ñ pboıg nenoinke TA npóc 
bnnpeotov yeyovoTa) ready prepared (ëToipa) and ready equipped, so that they require no 
further care (napeokevooneva pndeptas énipeAetag Ett mpoodedpeva). (Epictetus 1.16.4) 


Even the livestock has come into being for a certain service (npög Urmpeotav).7 
In the bodily features and equipment that can be seen in animals humans could 
once more learn, Epictetus tells us, what they could have learned in many other 
places as well: things have been providentially and divinely arranged for our 
benefit. The ease of husbandry given that no further care is required (undeptac 
éntpeAetog Ett npoodeöneva) is explicated with a brief comparison: see how a 
small boy with a stick can keep control of an entire flock of sheep (1.16.5). 
This is the objective situation as it presents itself to the Stoic vision. It would 
be toilsome if we had to care for the sheep and donkeys and so we could be 


73 Cf. section 3.1.4. 

74 In view are especially animals used for husbandry. On ancient teleological arguments see the 
rich material collected in Pease 1941. An excellent description of ancient arguments from design 
is Sedley 2007. 

75 Cf. Cicero, ND 2.64, 2.160; for further texts, see SVF 2.1152- 1167. 

76 Hard's translation is paraphrastic but gets the sense right. We sometimes indicate with 
square brackets the words supplied in the translation which do not correspond directly to 
Greek words but seek to clarify contextual or co-textual information. 

77 Cf. Epictetus 2.10.3 quoted above. 
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grateful for the way in which things have been arranged for our benefit. There is 
a certain order of things, we can discern it, and we should be grateful for how it 
is beneficial to us humans. 

The world may exhibit features of design that benefit all species alike, such 
as the regularity of the seasons or the general habitability of the earth. But the 
examples Epictetus chooses deliberately focus on humans and what is beneficial 
for them."? While the claim that the other animals are made for the use of hu- 
mans invites the label of *anthropocentrism"^, the agricultural usefulness of an- 
imals is here a basis from which Epictetus argues that the world was made with 
the benefit of humans in mind. The animals that serve for human sustenance 
have a purpose, for which they have been made even though they may never 
be aware of it. But human beings have the capacity to recognise, with the exam- 
ple to which Epictetus draws our attention, that there has been an arrangement 
on the part of the whole and that a specific part of the whole, the animals, have a 
purpose® and that this purpose relates to humans, enabling them in turn to live 
and do what they are called to do within the cosmos. While animals, for the Sto- 
ics, behave directly as nature has seen fit to instruct them,®' and for which pur- 
pose she has accordingly equipped them, the human capacity and purpose in- 
cludes a qualitatively novel element: the possibility of variety in behaviour, of 
(seemingly?) unpredictable behaviour, of choice. And with choice comes the 
possibility of error and wrongdoing. They can choose not to exercise their capaci- 
ties or exercise them in the wrong ways. Based on their recognising and under- 
standing a certain feature about the world,” they should be moved to an appro- 


78 Cf. Dobbin 1998, who briefly comments on Epictetus’ choice of examples in 1.16 that they 
“have the advantage of touching mankind more nearly” in that they argue not just “from de- 
sign”, but “from god’s solicitude for mankind specifically” (159-160). Dobbin draws attention 
to several texts we have already discussed in section 4.3 (see also Long 2002, 186). 

79 Cf. Sorabji 1993 for the ancient debates and modern viewpoints. 

80 Here humans look at a part of the world that does not include them and find a certain pur- 
pose. When they look towards themselves, they are able to gauge an altogether higher purpose. 
This self-knowledge or self-awareness, is one of the fundamental points for Epictetus, in keeping 
with the famous yv@dı cavtóv (on which see Betz 1990). 

81 The concept of “instinct” has Stoic precursors, cf. Dierauer 1977, 217. 

82 We cannot enter here the discussion of Stoic determinism (cf. the excellent discussion by 
Bobzien 1998). The basic idea seems to be that “Zeus” already calculates in his world plan 
that the irrationally driven human fool will deviate from what proper reason would dictate, 
such that the fool acts according to the divine plan precisely by deviating from proper reason, 
being at the same time unfree and yet fulfilling the higher purpose, while the wise man follows 
his own reasonable choice freely, and Zeus can let him do his own thing, because, being wise, he 
does the one thing that proper reason would have mandated anyway. 

83 Here the utility of the “ready-made” livestock. 
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priate response: the proper human response to the recognition of such a feature 
would be gratitude specifically for this feature. And they should then exercise 
their gifts to express that understanding in an act of gratitude, for which speech 
or even song is a possible realisation.** But most often humans do not react in 
this manner: 


(6) But as it is, instead of giving thanks (ebxapıoteiv éni tovtotc) for this [order of things],®° 
which saves us from having to take as much care (érupiéAetov EmtpeAovpEeda) of our animals 
as we do of ourselves, we go so far as to complain to God about our own lot (&' avtois 
EykakoDnev TH Beğ)! (7) And yet, by Zeus and all the gods, a single one of these [blessings] 
of nature (Ev TÜV yeyovötwv) would suffice (Annpkei) to make anyone recognize (npög TO 
aioðéoðau) that there is a divine providence (Tg npovoíac), if he were duly reverent and 
grateful (rà ye oi8rjuovi Kal ebxapiotw). (Epictetus 1.16.6 - 7) 


The proper response in this case would be to give thanks (ebyapıoteiv ¿ni tov- 
totc) for the particular arrangement of self-care among animals that is the imme- 
diate topic.° And though Epictetus has, so he might say, given a clear example 
as evidence of the benevolent arrangement for humans, they do not merely fail 
to be duly grateful, but even blame God, and precisely on account of how things 
have been set up for them. (The nexus between evyaptotetiv Eni tovTots and Ep’ 
adroig EykaAoünev” is tighter and more concrete than the translation can sug- 
gest.) And since it is clear that the given example was just one among many, 
and any other thing might have told the same story, Epictetus then recasts the 
point in more general language: any one thing that has come to be (£v Ta@v 
yeyovotwv)*® should furnish sufficient proof for the perception of divine provi- 
dence, i.e. of an arrangement beneficial to humans, taking care of them. 
Human beings, Epictetus seems to suggest, could look at any particular part 
of the universe, grasp the way in which it has been planned and designed, the 
rationality which has been operative in it, and then articulate this appropriately. 
And not just in an intelligent and accurate manner, as “neutral” statement about 


84 On gratitude in Epictetus see Klauck 1989. 

85 We have indicated paraphrastic elements in Hard's translation in square brackets. 

86 The translation of Robin Hard expands some of the brief and elliptic phrases of Epictetus in 
a helpful way, generally. In this case, the change between the particular feature discussed and 
the more general and abstract proposition which would include the particular case is slightly 
blurred by these explanatory additions. The immediate generalisation follows in the next para- 
graph of Epictetus. 

87 The word could be as strong as charging and blaming in a court setting: “prosecute”, “take 
proceedings against" (LSJ). 

88 Here again the addition “blessings” in Hard's translation is useful and correct, but the Greek 
seems to be stronger and wider in scope: any created thing could be consciously focused on. 
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it, but in gratitude, that is, in an ethically relevant manner, given the close nexus 
between being and meaning, that which is true and that which is good in much 
ancient thought.” The appended qualifier và ye aiórjpovt kai evyapiotw wards 
off the reply that many may fail to see it or fail to be grateful, explaining that this 
is because they are often not behaving as they should given who they are as 
human beings. 

Further expanding upon the point that almost everything could point to 
providence”, Epictetus branches out to further yet related examples of provi- 
dence, explicitly mentioning that it is in small matters that one can recognise de- 
sign: 


And I’m not thinking for the moment of anything grand (ta peyóAa), but the mere fact that 
milk is produced from grass, and cheese from milk, and wool (Zpta) from an animal’s hide; 
who brought these things to be, who conceived the idea of them? (tig £ottv 6 nenonkwg 
TavTA i| Erivevonkws) “No one", someone says. Oh what amazing imperceptiveness, 
what impudence (© ueyóAng åvaroðnoiaç Kai dvatoyvvtiac)! (Epictetus 1.16.8) 


It is not that the great things (rà peyaAa)™ could not be praised, but they are not 
what is here illustrated. Epictetus focuses on the marvels of the food chain, by 
which ingeniously things are transformed into each other, in a way apt, ultimate- 
ly, for human consumption, and crafted precisely to fit the bodily needs of 
human beings, which are implicitly mentioned earlier in the discourse (“our 
own needs” [1.16.3]). It is in this way that the whole is shown to be arranged 
such that the part is cared for, enabled for its own proper task. By speaking of 
wool (£pıo), and hence clothing, Epictetus revisits the theme of the “poor” 
human bodily equipment we have seen several times already as a fixed topic 
of the wider discourse on what it means to be human. Such thematic overlap 
strengthens our confidence that 1.16 indeed firmly belongs to that discourse.” 
Again, as above, the language of “creator” is used (6 menomKwe) and the lan- 
guage related to the stem voeiv (éruvevorkoc). While one does not want to 


89 Cf. what we have noted already about how the so called normative fallacy put forward by 
Hume, Kant and others in their wake, while true for many particular cases, fails as a general 
tule precisely because it begs the relevant metaphysical question (petitio principii): that things 
are neutral before humans project significance is precisely the modern view which many an- 
cients did not share. 

90 Cf. the £v tà yeyovötwv above (1.16.7). 

91 Dobbin (1998, 159) takes Epictetus to have in mind here “cosmic phenomena, such as the 
interchange of the elements fire, air, earth, and water”. Epictetus’ example of cheesemaking in- 
volved a humbler sort of transformation. 

92 That humans are bodily weak (relative to other animals) may also relate to the discussion, 
below, of the reference to Epictetus’ lameness (1.16.20). 
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enter the business of philological stamp-collecting?, the voüg lexeme family is 
significant here, especially in view of the parallels in Romans.” Something 
like an Epicurean “diatribal” interlocutor answers the rhetorical question of 
who made this or who came up with this in the negative (“no one”). 

Epictetus chooses his examples carefully. The example of the food chain 
here offers more than first meets the eye:” For the livestock, willy-nilly and un- 
awares, are involved in the first step of turning grass into milk (they need to 
chew to begin with) and for the second step it requires a human cheesemaker. 
But for both humans and sheep the world needs to exhibit the structure and fea- 
tures which are the conditions of possibility for both of these processes (grass to 
milk, and milk to cheese). In both the “earthly” agents (sheep or humans) coop- 
erate with the overall designer “Zeus”. The sheep do what they do and eat the 
grass and never once are aware of what they are doing reflexively. But they fulfil 
their role and in this way enable humans to benefit from the process. The human 
farmer or cheesemaker is needed in the second process, milk to cheese. At times, 
the farmer will be aware of what he is doing (after all, he can talk about it) and 
how he uses the tricks of his trade. But he might usually be so absorbed in the 
activity that he fails to notice, or he might be occupied about other things. Sim- 
ilarly, the cheesemaker, as a craftsman, employs a sort of “technical reason””® 
and he uses language to communicate about it. And he might even, from time 
to time, turn to think about why it is that the world is such that his activity of 
cheese making, which he mostly takes for granted, is even possible, something 
the sheep never will. All this is to point out, that while on one level, obviously 


93 The term has been coined by Osborn. Osborn 1993, 19 criticises Norden’s argument (1913, 33) 
for the need to assume oriental origins for the idea of “knowledge of God” based on the obser- 
vation that the words ayv@otog or yv@otc never occur linked to 0&og in Plato as “a splendid ex- 
ample of philological stamp-collecting, which ignores the central principle that different words 
can mean the same thing and that the same words can mean different things” (19 n. 65). Ed- 
wards 2002, 7 glosses Osborn’s point as the “compilation of parallel vocabularies”. 

94 Rom 1.19 —20. In Epictetus 1.16.8, the subject of the activity of &ntvoeiv is the “creator”, while 
humans are the subject of voovpeva Kadopärtaı in Rom 1.20. However, the purposeful action of 
the “creator” is a condition for the possibility of humans discerning such purposes in what has 
been made. 

95 Here we draw out the way these examples work in more depth than explored by Dobbin’s 
commentary. The images Epictetus uses express his point clearly and accessibly for broader au- 
diences. Hence they can more plausibly be taken to express a broadly shared stock of ideas than 
similar thoughts presented in more technical language. 

96 Cf. the same distinction in Epictetus 1.16.18. 
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God is in view in the “Epicurean” question who made this (tic &oxtv 6 nenonkwg 
tato), clearly, the human or farm animal factor belongs into the equation.” 

The reply to the challenge is an exclamation, which centres on two faults, the 
first being the lack of (proper) perception (dvatoOnoia), recalling the perception 
(aio8éo8at) mentioned just before.?* The second is the shamelessness (Avotoyvv- 
tia) involved in making the assertion “no one".?? Such language draws attention, 
explicitly, to the normative dimension of this discourse, which is implicitly there 
even without such language. 

While the benefit to humans in the case of cheese is obvious, there are other 
little things in the universe which seem completely useless:!?? 


Well now, let's put aside (àqüpev) the main works of nature (ta Epya Tijg Pboewc), and 
consider those of a more incidental character (td näpepya abtfs Beaowneda). (Epictetus 
1.16.9) 


As Epictetus has not discussed the main works of nature earlier in this Discourse, 
APWuEV seems to signal to the “diatribal” interlocutor: the preposterousness of 
the claim that “no one made this” could easily be seen by looking at the main 
works, but we will even be able to show it by looking at the bywork.!?* We fur- 
ther note here two points. First, the phrase works of nature (tà £pya tfj PUGEWS) 
is significant. pvotc here could be taken in the everyday sense of nature (or 
slightly personified *Nature"), but for the Stoics it can stand for God, the master 
craftsman.’ Just as every other being so God, too, has his £pyov, and it goes 
without saying that he is eminently rational. Second, while there is an unem- 
phatic use of denowneda in the sense of merely considering the next topic, the 
language of "seeing" should here perhaps be taken in a more weighty sense, 
as one of the characteristic tasks of humans.’ With this we turn to the exam- 
ples, which start with the male beard:!?^ 


97 This also has to do with the way immanent world rationality is bound up with human ration- 
al agents in the Stoic world picture. 

98 1.167. 

99 We note that we are here in similar territory to the one Paul explores increasingly in Rom 
1.18 - 32. 

100 The really challenging question for Stoics to explain is the problem of things that are bad, 
harmful or evil (cf. SVF 2.1168 — 1186). On evil within Stoicism see Long 1968. 

101 For examples cf. Dobbin 1998, 160. 

102 Cf. the phrase £pya &p' Uv Tis npovoiaç (1.16.15). 

103 As we have seen in chapter 3 and 2.2.6.3. Cf. also our discussion of Epictetus 1.6 in section 
4.5. 

104 On the beard in antiquity cf. DNP, s.v. “Bart”. 
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Could anything be more useless (dxpnotötepov) than the hairs on one's chin? And yet, 
hasn't nature put these, too, to the most appropriate use that she could (ouveyprjoato 
Kal TAVTALG WG påta MpEMOvTWS é60voro)? Hasn't she distinguished (6téxptvev) the 
male from the female (tò dppev kai TO OAV) by this means? (11) With regard to each of 
us, doesn't nature cry out aloud from afar, “I’m a man (dvip), and it's [with that in 
mind that you should approach me]! (ottw pot npooépyov, obtu pot AdAEt) — no need 
to enquire any further (GAAo pnôèv čte), the signs are plain to see (ioù Ta oúpßoda)”. 
(Epictetus 1.16.10 — 11) 


While anyone is familiar with the warming benefits of fur, facial hair seems to be 
useless (and thus a waste). But here, too, Epictetus finds something that has 
been made fittingly (npenövtwg) by nature, and which in turn, as will become 
apparent shortly, is the basis for a human response. In what may be admission 
of partial uselessness, the words as best she could (wg ... &8bvato) point to the 
common topic of nature doing the best with limited resources: just as the demi- 
urge had to work with limited material in the Timaeus, so, for the Stoics, did na- 
ture on the grand and the small scale. The differential hair growth will have ap- 
peared obvious and given the strong insistence upon the roles of male and 
female in Greco-Roman ethos, but in particular among the philosophers,’°° any- 
thing that contributes to the maintenance of that difference will seem to serve a 
useful function. But the distinction between male and female as a topic is notice- 
able especially with a view to Rom 1.26 - 27. There is a semiotic function of the 
beard: at once it tells something about the nature of the thing, here the man, 
which in turn implies for those who see the sign both how to approach (obtw 
pot npooépyou, OVTW pot AdAEt) and how not to (GAAO pnôèv (re). The 
sign in question, the growing of a beard, is natural in a sense in which knowing 
how to sing Greek epos is not — one does not have to learn to do it. But interest- 
ingly one does have a choice: one could shave the beard or not, and further 
could keep it in different ways.'9? Given the cultural assumptions in Greco- 


105 "In this way approach me, in this way talk to me." 

106 Though cf. the views of Epictetus' teacher Musonius Rufus (lecture 4), who argues that their 
virtue and education should be the same. For a critical discussion of Musonius' views see Nuss- 
baum 2013. 

107 We are not sure whether this remark alludes to ancient Greek sexual practice where the 
“loved” boy, as soon as he grows hair should be “off limits" (cf. Halperin 2012, 701: “males 
were customarily supposed to be sexually desirable to other males mostly in the period of life 
that extended from around the start of puberty to the arrival of the full beard"). If so, such 
an allusion to same-sex sexual relations would be an oblique parallel to Rom 1.26 - 27. On 
same-sex sexual relations cf. the literature cited in Halperin 2012 (and cf. Verstraete and Proven- 
cal 2005). 

108 On the beard as note of the philosophers, see Dio Chrysostom, Or. 72.2. 
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Roman tradition the beard perfectly illustrates what Epictetus wants to say: the 
cock cannot choose not to sport his comb, but a man could shave away his beard 
permanently, even though that would seem “unnatural”. The example, however, 
also already prepares for what is to come, because just as one might cut off one’s 
beard, against “nature”, human beings could choose not to do what would (or at 
least should) come naturally: to recognise the works of providence and to be 
moved to praise. And as he comes to the female examples, Epictetus is sure to 
tell us explicitly about these ethical implications: 


And again, in the case of women (yvvaıkWv), just as nature has mixed a gentler note into 
their voices (Womep Ev pwv Tt &ykocvéju£ev ånawrtepov), she has likewise deprived them 
of [facial]}*©? hair (tag Tpixag åpeŭev). Oh no, the human animal should rather have been 
left without any distinguishing signs (&5tdxKpitov Edeı TO (iov ànoAeupOiivat, so that each 
of us would have had to proclaim, “I’m a man!" (knpvooet Exaotov riiv Sti ávrip eip) 
(13) But what a fine sign this is, how fitting and how distinguished (n@c 6 xoAóv TO ovp- 
Bodov kai evmpemes Kai oepvóv)! How much finer than a cock's comb, and more majestic 
than a lion's mane! (14) It is thus only right to preserve the signs that have been conferred 
on us by God (81& toro Edeı owfetv TA oúpßoda Tod 0700); we should neither cast them 
aside nor, so far as possible, confuse the sexes that he has distinguished (pù ovyyeiv 
doov ép’ EauTois TA yévn TA 6mpnpéva). (Epictetus 1.16.12-14) 


For women the absence of the beard is the sign. And the function is to signal 
(“herald”) from afar something about the identity of the concerned person. It re- 
lieves of the communicative need to declare one’s sex so humans can speak 
about other matters. The example thus parallels the livestock fending for itself. 

Epictetus goes on to laud the aesthetic merits of the beard, adding further 
evaluatively charged terms (eùnpenèç xai oeuvöv) which, again, raise to explicit 
awareness the ethical context present throughout. He even takes a stand on the 
question of the relative beauty of the male markers of identity across species. 
Both the cock and the lion are perhaps notable for their virility and both 
show clear markers of their sexual identity. Both presumably would not dream 
about removing them. And with an implicit a fortiori, Epictetus seems to say, 
so also humans must keep (oo) the natural signs of God (ta obußoAa Tod 
0200), both the particular markers of sex, and as an immediate generalisation 
which Epictetus does not here spell out, in general the things God has assigned. 
The sexual distinction must be maintained as conforming to nature and divine 
design. 

To summarise what Epictetus does with this example of the beard: first, he 
discusses a feature of the world in which divine providence for human beings 


109 Added from context by Hard. 
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can be discerned; second, he draws out implications for human behaviour which 
must appropriately respond to the features as so discerned. With a view Rom 
1.26-27 (see chapter 5) it is significant that Epictetus chooses an example 
which emphasises a certain distinction between male and female to make his 
point. 

Epictetus has only been recounting some of the bounties of providence for 
humans, and there could be many more: 


Are these the only works of providence from which we benefit (Taüta pova Eotiv Epya &p’ 
T|U@v tfj Mpovoiac)? No, what words could be enough to praise or proclaim them as they 
deserve (tig Eapxei Adyos Opoiws aùtà EnatvEoat f| Mapaotijoat)! For if we had any sense, 
what else should we do, both in public and in private, than sing hymns and praise the 
deity, and recount all the favours that he has conferred (ei yap voDv eixonev, AAO TL 
Edeı NaS Motiv Kal kov Kat iSia Ñ buveiv TO Belov Kol evpnpeEtv Kal Erref£pyeodan TAC 
xapttas)! (Epictetus 1.16.15) 


There are countless works of providence that humans could discover (Epya &p’ 
fiv Tfj npovotac). No human Aöyog would be enough to fully express all of 
them and to equal them. The word Aöyog here resonates at several levels. It 
may refer both to the words used in an actual hymn and to the reason which 
is capable of grasping the things which deserve praise. It may also hint at the 
divine reason which would be required to be equal to the task. Humans are to 
praise the works of providence (Énouvéoat).!? The language of napaotijoat (sc. 
Ta Épya) may also be interesting to ears tuned to Rom 12.1.1" 

Epictetus makes a clear statement of what humans should do vis-à-vis the 
providentially arranged cosmos. He describes in what the human task consists, 
using the language of singing! hymns and worship or praise (buveiv TO Beiov 
xai evpnpeiv Kai éne£épyeo0at Tas xóprrac)."? And the entire Discourse 1.16 
has placed these words in a context that strongly determines how we should 
read them. 


110 This is standard terminology in rhetorical contexts, cf. Aristotle, Rhetorics for the y&vog &ru- 
Seuxtikov at 1358b (Ératvoc, énotvoboty). 

111 While mapootijoat may simply be used as a word like "establish" in a communicative 
sense, it also recalls setting up things that are presented, e.g. votive offerings or gifts brought 
to a temple etc. In Rom 12.1b the act of napaotfjoaı involves more than words, but the act is itself 
communicative and as we argue precisely in terms of a sign production of how God has acted in 
Christ. 

112 Cf. dSetv in 1.16.16. 

113 The language of éne£épyeo0ot (going through the items one by one) and xäpıtag come to- 
gether in an interesting blend. While the former may recall the lecture room, the latter is here 
used for the instances the deity has provided favours, and thus send the mind to the shrine. 
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The phrase &deı nas moteiv Kal kov Kai iig seems to include all hearers 
and thus Epictetus makes it clear that this is a calling that applies to all 
human beings, the farmer just as much as the philosopher.’ The phrase empha- 
sises both individual and communal aspects.'^ The formulation GAAo qti ... Ñ 
could be taken in more than one way. First, the üuveiv should take more 
space from other activities that fill the hours of the day. Second, vuveiv is the 
activity which should be performed while going about the other activities of 


the day. The immediately following passage supports the second interpretation: 


As we dig and plough and eat" (ook £8&t kai oKdmtovtas kai GpodvTAs Kal &oOtovrac), 
oughtn’t we to sing this hymn of praise to God (&ôsıv tov Üpvov Tov eig TOV Bedv): (17) 
“Great is God, for having provided us with these implements with which we till the earth 
(u&yo 6 Beòç, Stt riiv nap£oyev Spyava Tavita dl (v viv yv £pyaoópe00); great is God 
for having given us hands (n£yag ó Beög, Stt xeipag SE5wkev), and the power to swallow, 
and a stomach, and enabling us to grow without being conscious of it (aŬčeoðar AeAn- 
66tws), and to breathe while we're asleep." (18) This is what we should sing on every oc- 
casion (tadta Ep’ Exdotou épupveiv Edeı), and also the most solemn and divine hymn to 
[thank God] for having given us the power to understand these things and to make method- 
ical use of them (rabva Ep’ Exdotov Epunveiv et Kal TOV HEYLOTOV kai Oetóvorov Üpvov 
£gupvelv, ÖTL THY Sbvaptv ESWKev TMV rapakoAovOntixi|v TOUTOLG koi 68i XPNOTIKNIV). 
(Epictetus 1.16.16-18) 


In this passage, Epictetus pictures a farmer at work or someone eating while at 
the same time singing a hymn (d6etv tov Üpvov Tov eig Tov 0£óv) which articu- 
lates the features of providence that usually pass unnoticed (AeAndötwg). Epicte- 
tus points out these features which are involved in precisely the situations in 
which the farmer or the person eating find themselves. In principle, they 
would have what it takes to understand this too and be moved to the right atti- 
tude of gratefulness. It is a reflective sort of gratitude based on an understanding 
of how divine providence is involved in the everyday situation.” 

In this passage we see that Epictetus 1.16 uses the language of singing a 
hymn as a metaphor that describes what the human calling consists in. It is 
an excellent metaphor to describe the dimension we call sign production: the 
hymn articulates the understanding about God’s relation to the world that can 
be had, expressing it in gratitude and praise towards God. Epictetus uses the 
image of singing a hymn to describe the appropriate human stance in every di- 


114 As becomes immediately clear in 1.16.16. 

115 Engberg-Pedersen 2000 has set great store by the social dimension of Stoicism. 

116 Oddly Hard’s translation renders éo8iovtac with “sow”, which we have changed to “eat”. 
117 Cf. &p’ Exdotov “in every situation” (1.6.18). 
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mension of life, not just when the vocal chords are actively engaged in actual 
singing. 

The following considerations support this interpretation. First, it becomes 
apparent from Epictetus’ use of the image, since literal singing should be hard 
while one is eating (€08iovtac [1.16.16]). Second, the Stoics emphasise right in- 
tention and the mindset involved in an action (such that the right aiming at 
the execution of an action is important, not the success or the results of these 
actions).!? Third, the comprehensive scope of the application of the image of 
singing (&p’ éxdotov [1.16.18]) suggests that Epictetus speaks of something 
that concerns all of life, and not just specific acts of “worship”. 

We further note the following points on this passage. First, the mention of 
the hands (1.16.17) for which humans are grateful once more picks up a topic cen- 
tral to the ancient discourse about being human.!? Second, this capacity to un- 
derstand is described as a divine gift (tv dbvanıv €6wxKev) which deserves grat- 
itude. It is also the gift which is needed be appropriately and reflectively grateful. 
Third, Epictetus reserves the greatest hymn (tov péytotov Üpvov) for the capacity 
of human beings to understand things. Epictetus distinguishes the practical abil- 
ity methodically to use tools and hands to provide sustenance (68% xpnotınv 
[sc. &0vautv]) from the ability to follow the ways of God in providing for humans 
(Súvapıv ... rapakoAovOntikr|v TOVTOLG).”° 

This capacity whereby humans discover and follow the course set out by na- 
ture is of signal importance for the elucidation of the human vocation by Epicte- 
tus. Human beings as Aoyıka (pa are made in such a way that they can under- 
stand the world in its relation to God and respond in appropriate sign production 
which expresses this understanding. 


4.4.2 Epictetus 1.16.19 — 21 


And with this we come to the climax of the entire discourse, what we argue is the 
most important parallel to Paul's reason language in Rom 12.1, which we are now 
finally in a position to place in its own context and as part of its wider discourse. 
(We will quote the Greek in a segmented and numbered form for ease of refer- 
ence in our analysis.) 


118 On this point see Forschner 2018, 183-4. Cf. Cicero, Fin. 3.22. 

119 See chapter 3. 

120 Cf. on this rapakoAov8rtur] 80vopuc the passages already quoted (Epictetus 2.10.3, 4.7.7) 
and below (Epictetus 1.6.13). See also Dobbin 1998, 161. 
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(19) Well then, since most of you have become blind," isn’t it necessary that there should 
be somebody to take your place, and sing the hymn of praise to God on behalf of one and 
all? (20) And what else can I do, lame old man that I am, than sing the praise of God? If I 
were a nightingale, I would perform the work of a nightingale, and if I were a swan, that of 
a swan. But as it is, I am a rational being, and I must sing the praise of God. (21) This is my 
work, and I accomplish it, and I will never abandon my post for as long as it is granted to 
me to remain in it; and I invite all of you to join me in this same song. 


19a TI ovv; enel oi nodol dnoteTHPAWOOE, 

19b ox dei vtvà civar Tov rov ExANpobvta TŇV xopav 
19c Kal UNEP NAVTWV ü6ovta TOV Üpvov Tov eic TOV Ogóv 
20a ti yàp dAAO Sbvopat yEpwv XWwAOG 

20b ei um bpvetv Tov Bedv; 

20c ei yobv Andwv fiunv, 

20d énotovv Tà TÑ Amdovog, 

20e ei KÚKVOÇ, 

20f TA TOD KUKvov. 

20g viv Se Aoyıkög ein 

20h vbpveiv pe Set tov Bedv. 

21a TOÜTÖ pov TÒ épyov Eotiv, 

21b nou) auto 

21c o06' Eykatakeubw TAV 1à£iv ToUTHY, 

21d &p’ doov àv bata, 

21e Kal buäg Eni THY adTHY TAUTHY wsv napokaAó. (Epictetus 1.16.19 - 21) 


For our reading of this passage in view of it being a parallel to Romans 12.1, we 
argue the following points: 

1. In Diatr. 1.16.20, Epictetus uses the language of Aoyıkög to refer to the spe- 
cifically human capacity, on which a human calling is based. 

2. In Diatr. 1.16.19 — 21, Epictetus speaks of his own calling as a human being, 
as a Cov Aoyikóv Ovntöv. However, he does not just speak about his own par- 
ticular vocation, but about what he sees as the vocation of every human being, 
i.e. the human vocation. 

3. We should distinguish language used to state that there is such a vocation, 
from language used to describe in what actions this vocation consists. In Diatr. 
1.16.19 - 21, Epictetus uses both. He uses the image of singing a hymn to God as a 
metaphor that describes the human vocation as a sign production. 

4. The entire passage serves a protreptic function. 


121 Cf. also Epictetus 1.6.42 (oi pèv ripóg aÙTÒv Tov 6óvra ÄTIOTETUPAÄWHEVOL und’ éntytvookov- 
Teg TOV edepyernv) which is an oblique parallel to Rom 1.21 (£okorío8n ù Kobvetog avTwV 
Kap6ia). 
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4.4.2.1 Aoyıkög as the distinctive capacity 

As to the first point: Epictetus refers to himself as Aoyıkög (20 g), in contrast to 
other animals, the nightingale and the swan (20c-f). This shows that Aoyıkög is 
used to denote the capacity which distinguishes human beings from other ani- 
mals (GAoya’”*). It refers both to reason and speech. That both animals which Ep- 
ictetus mentions in 20c-f are birds makes it possible to compare the song of the 
birds’? with the singing of a hymn of praise. In 21a Epictetus states that he has a 
task in life, a vocation, an épyov. In 21a Epictetus identifies the “singing” (op- 
veiv) of 20 h as his task. This task is based on his distinct capacity as Aoyıköc. 
The contrast with the two other birds (20c-f) shows that what Epictetus de- 
scribes as his £pyov in 21a is in fact his human vocation. For in line with the 
Stoic (and more broadly shared) assumption that each being has a distinct pur- 
pose, he details for the nightingale and the swan that they also have an épyov, 
and that merely by being a bird of this or that kind, it should have to perform the 
work appropriate to that kind of bird: và tç änöövog noriv (20d) amounts to 
the same thing as tò Epyov tç àm60vog noıeiv (so also 20 f).”* 


4.4.2.2 A human vocation 

As to the second point: Epictetus performs an act of exhortation or invitation 
(napokaAQ)"? in 21e. He invites all his hearers to join him in the song (w6n) 
that he has identified as his vocation as a human being. By using this language, 
he connects that to which he invites his hearers with the key metaphor of bpveiv, 
not only in 20b and 20 h, but also earlier in the Discourse (cf. 1.16.15 — 19). While 
in practice Epictetus' hearers belong to the well-situated, in principle all human 
beings are addressed, because all human beings are Aoytka G@a, and on this the 
vocation is based. Thus, Epictetus speaks about his own vocation and about the 
human vocation. His particular calling as a philosopher is to exhort human be- 
ings to their calling as human beings. While many are blind to the providence 
that could be “seen” (19a), Epictetus fills out the human role in the cosmos 


122 Cf. DL 761. 

123 The nightingale (àr8óvoc) has the meaning of “singer” right in her name and is well known 
to the ancients for her singing: Pliny the Elder describes her singing (Nat. 10.81- 82). There is 
even a fragment by Democritus where she is praised as the inventor of song. Cf. DNP, s.v. “Nach- 
tigall". 

124 Which Hard's translation rightly adds as paraphrase (“I would perform the work of a night- 
ingale"). Merely rendering this as *I would do what is appropriate to being a nightingale" (so 
Wolter, see our discussion in section 6.3.2) misses the contextual nuance. 

125 Cf. Rom 12.1. 
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(19b), even “singing” on behalf of others (19c); he will do this for as long as he 
lives (21b-d). But that others fail to do as he does, does not mean that it is not 
their calling too, merely that they fail to live up to their calling as human beings. 
The use of the definite article in dSovta Tov bpvov Tov eic TOV 0£óv (19c) further 
supports our reading: this seems to indicate more than that he has already men- 
tioned this topic. Rather it recalls the key metaphor of the entire Discourse used 
to describe the life that fulfils the purpose of human beings in the cosmos. Thus, 
when Epictetus describes this as his task (ro0TÓ pov TO £pyov) as a human being 
(Aoyıkög) he is also making a statement about the task of all human beings. 

The reading we present here is in strong disagreement with an interpretation 
to which Dobbin's commentary seems inclined." Dobbin notes that the “self-ref- 
erence” to his lameness (20a) “has a note of Socratic irony to it” and then refers 
“for the role [Epictetus] deems appropriate for his age” to a line of Hesiod: 
Epya vewv, BovAai 8& pEowv, evyai 62 yepovtwv (“Deeds are for youth, counsel 
for middle years, prayers for old age”).'”® This could suggest an interpretation, in 
which what Epictetus describes as buvetv TOv 0£óv (20b) would not be a descrip- 
tion of a human vocation, but only something appropriate for Epictetus himself, 
or for someone in a similar situation, either because the movements of the body 
are restricted (xwAög), or because of old age (yépwv). The remark ti yap àAAo 
öbvanoı (20a) would amount to a statement asserted without reservation: for 
someone in my situation, only bpvetv remains (where vpvetv is taken to refer 
only to literal singing or, as in the line from Hesiod, prayers [evyat]). This inter- 
pretation might claim the following two points as support. 

First, Epictetus may hint at the end of life in 21c'?? and 21d (&p’ ócov àv öt- 
6à ot) and thus speak about his own situation as an old man. 

Second, the choice of the birds as examples might hint at death as well. The 
deliberate choice of swan (kukvoc [20e]) might be an allusion to the end of life by 
recalling the idea of the dying swan's song.?? Perhaps also the fact that the 
nightingale sings at night might be associated with death." 


126 Dobbin's remark is brief and may not fully reflect his own position. We have adduced fur- 
ther possible arguments for the position, but will refute them. 

127 Dobbin 1998, 161. 

128 Porphyry, Abst. 2.18 (148.13 ed. Nauck) - frag. 321 ed. Merkelbach/West. The translation is 
as in Dobbin 1998, 161. 

129 Cf. the use of similar language at Epictetus 1.9.16. 

130 This idea appears, literarily, in the myth of Cycnus, the son of Sthenelus (Ovid, Met. 2.367- 
380). It can be found in the writings of the Stoic Chrysippus (TO kÜkvetov Qoa Artodaveiv [SVF 3, 
p. 199 1. 43]); Pliny the Elder expresses his doubts about the idea at Nat. 10.63. The idea of the 
swan sensing its approaching death and singing a final song already appears in Plato's Phaedo 
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Thus, on this interpretation Epictetus would not be speaking about a human 
vocation. But this interpretation is wrong for the following reasons. 

First, precisely because a human being is defined as a rational being, the 
physical condition of his body is not for Epictetus a defining factor. For a 
Stoic, the body belongs to external things, its condition cannot be determinative 
for ethical action.'?? 

Second, there is indeed, as Dobbin notes, Socratic irony in 20a, but we sug- 
gest it works in such a way as to goad the hearers into action. It is a sly way of 
suggesting an (in truth) irrelevant limitation that ultimately is supposed to goad 
the hearers. The point is not that what he means by vuveiv is for those too old to 
act - to the contrary, they might go about it with all the energy of youth (and to 
this he exhorts [21a]). This rests on understanding that bpveiv also functions as a 
metaphor (see below). 

Third, the comparison with the nightingale and the swan (20c-f) is con- 
cerned just with the different species as such and does not mention any kind 
of difference of age or strength. While the concept of the dying swan’s song is 
part of the cultural encyclopedia, there are no indications in the text that this 
concept should be activated here.” The far more plausible reading is that 
birds are used to illustrate the place of humans in the scala naturae™ and 
that their singing fits nicely with Epictetus’ use of the image of humans singing 
hymns, in which they can articulate as praise their insight into divine provi- 
dence. 

Fourth, the language of not leaving (£ykatokeineıv) one’s post (tdétc [21c]) 
emphasises the task that one has as long as one lives (21d), irrespective of 
age." Epictetus uses such military language to encourage young men not to 
commit suicide, because it would be an abandonment of the place and task to 
which they were assigned (åvåoyeoðe EvoiKodvtes TAUTNV THY xopav, eig TV 


(84e-f), a work Epictetus certainly knew (cf. Long 2002, 158-159); he alludes to it at Epictetus 
1.12.23. In the Phaedo, Socrates discusses the immortality of the soul as he faces his own death. 
As part of a discussion on the immortality of the soul it can also be found in Cicero, Tusc. 1.73. Cf. 
DNP, s.v. “Schwan”. 

131 On the nightingale as understood within the ancient encyclopedia cf. DNP, s.v. “Nachti- 
gall”. (Note that it is mentioned at Plato, Phaed. 85a.) 

132 Cf. for example Epictetus 1.9.11 on the body; further Epictetus 1.29.16 (Socrates). 

133 Ifthe Phaedo is a text to which Epictetus alludes in Epictetus 1.16, then one should note 
that Socrates compares himself with the swans (who are associated with Apollo [85b]) in respect 
of his own service to the God (61680uAög Te civar TWV KiKVWV Kal iepóg TOD aro Eo [85b]). 
For his service to Apollo, see our discussion of the passage in Plato’s Apology in section 6.3.1.1. 
134 Cf. also our discussion of Epictetus 1.6 below. 

135 That is: as long as it is the will of God that one should remain (cf. Epictetus 1.9.16). 
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ereivog vas £ra£ev [1.9.16]).?° This is made absolutely clear, when, in a free par- 
aphrase of what is said in Plato’s Apology,” where Socrates rejects the sugges- 
tion that he will be allowed to save his life, if he stops with his examination 
of the people of Athens (cf. Epictetus 1.9.23), Epictetus puts the following 
words in the mouth of Socrates: 


How absurd of you to think that if one of your generals had stationed me in a post (ei Ev ne 
6 otpatnyos 6 bpérepog Eragev eig vivo Tagıv), I should hold it, and defend it, preferring to 
die a thousand deaths (yuptdxts ripórepov oipeiodaı &moOvrjoketv) rather than abandon it 
(éykatoAinetv), but if God has stationed us in some position and laid down rules of con- 
duct? (ei 6' 6 Heög £v tivi YWPA xai åvaotpop KAaTATETAXEV), we should abandon it (£yka- 
toAıneiv Set hdc)! (Epictetus 1.9.24) 


Thus, while the language of remaining in one’s post is used to speak about re- 
maining in life, it is precisely language that points to the fact that one has a pur- 
pose and a task in life, a vocation, irrespective of age. 

Finally, as argued above, it is the fact that Epictetus invites all his hearers to 
join him (21) which makes it clear that he does not only speak about his own 
calling, but about the vocation of all human beings as Aoyixoi. This rules out 
the alternative interpretation. 


4.4.2.3 Description of the vocation as a sign production 

As to the third point: Epictetus uses language that implies that human beings 
have a vocation in 19b (ywpa), 21a (Epyov), and 21c (và&ic). He describes that vo- 
cation in terms of the metaphor of singing a hymn to God (19c, 20b, 20 h). Saying 
that Duveiv is a metaphor does not mean that actual singing and praising is ex- 
cluded. Our notion of sign production captures the sense in which such vuveiv is 
a human action that is expressive of the insight which is possible because of the 
human capacity to discern God's providential works and which represents an ap- 
propriate response. In these terms, Epictetus here describes the actions in which 
the human vocation consists as a sign production. Throughout the Discourse, Ep- 
ictetus has explained the distinctly human capacity to discern God's relation to 
the world and the human task to articulate this insight and to adopt a stance of 


136 They should wait for the signal that God gives them, when their service (Umnpeoia) comes to 
an end (Epictetus 1.9.16). 

137 Cf. our discussion of Plato's Apology in section 6.3.1.1 (where Socrates uses the word Àa- 
tpeia [to Apollo] for this task of examining the people of Athens). 

138 Hard’s translation for ävaotpoprn might not emphasise enough that this is about a basic 
orientation of one's life (cf. Gal 1.13). 
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reflective gratitude. He has densely expressed this description in the metaphor of 
bpveiv.’? And it is this sense which our notion of sign production here seeks to 
capture. With this we are already touching upon the structure of the human vo- 
cation in Epictetus, which we will discuss more fully in section 4.5 on Epictetus 
1.6. 


4.4.2.4 Protreptic function 

As to the fourth point: at the end of the Discourse, Epictetus invites all his hear- 
ers (mapakaAetv) to join him in the same song (21e). But because he has used the 
image of singing a song to God as a metaphor that describes in what the human 
vocation consists, he is effectively inviting his hearers to fulfil their vocation as 
human beings, to become genuinely human. Protreptic speech seeks to convince 
hearers of the value of some activity and to win them over, to “turn” them to it.'^? 
Often such speech is used to motivate for philosophy (and then it presents phi- 
losophy as the highest human aspiration). In Diatr. 1.16.19 — 21, Epictetus seeks to 
exhort his hearers to become genuinely human and to fulfil their role in the cos- 
mos. This aspect of the text is very important for the comparison with Rom 
12.1-2, which also has a protreptic function (Rom 12.1 [mapaxadeiv)). 


4.4.3 Conclusion for Epictetus 1.16 


We have thus shown through a close reading of the entire Discourse 1.16, that Ep- 
ictetus uses the language of Aoyıkög in Epictetus 1.16.20 to refer to the distinctly 
human capacity on which a human vocation is based. We have seen that he uses 
a variety of language to express the idea that human beings have a vocation and 
to describe in what this vocation consists. We have suggested that the notion of 
sign production captures a crucial aspect of Epictetus' conception of the human 
vocation. We will substantiate this claim further in the next section, where our 
analysis of Epictetus 1.6 shows that the human vocation has a certain structure 
in Epictetus and that sign production is a key part of that structure. 


139 The influence of Cleanthes' Hymn to Zeus should not be underestimated (the final lines: 
oUte Bpotoig yépac GAAO Tı ueitov obe Beoig, fi koivòv del vópov Ev ölkn Duveiv [38-39]; but 
also its emphasis on providence). For text and commentary see Thom 2005. Cf. also the discus- 
sion in Forschner 2018, 156-161. 

140 Cf. DNP, s.v. “Protreptik”. 
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4.5 The structure of the human vocation: A close reading of 
Epictetus 1.6 


We have seen that Epictetus is a clear proponent of the idea that there is a 
human vocation, that is, that there is a certain task in life for human beings, 
that this task is something which falls to human beings as such, and that this 
task is assigned to them by God (“Zeus”). It is also clear that this idea is closely 
linked with the idea of the human endowment with reason. This is what makes 
humans distinct and gives them the potential for fulfilling that vocation. 

Our reading of Epictetus 1.6 will show that there is also a clear structure to 
that human vocation.“ We can describe this structure as consisting of two parts, 
which we may label “seeing the truth” and “responding appropriately (in sign 
production).” Both parts are based on the right exercise of human reason. 
Using their reason rightly, human beings are able to perceive the truth of God 
in relation to the world and to respond appropriately in actions that reflect 
this understanding (i.e. in producing signs). In this section, we show that the 
structure of the human vocation in Epictetus is a sign production based on an 
understanding of God in relation to the world. 

It is important to work out this structure of the human vocation, because we 
will show in our reading of Romans that Paul not only uses the idea of a human 
vocation, but that there is a similar structure to the human vocation in Romans 
(as can be seen particularly in Rom 1.18 — 32, especially 1.18 — 21, see section 5.2). 

Epictetus 1.6 is once more a text about divine providence, as reflected in the 
title.“* To be more precise, it is a text about the human task to praise divine 
providence (éyxwptdoat trv mpdvotav [1.6.1]) based on what one sees in the cos- 
mos (Aq@’ EKAOTOV TÜV Ev TH kóg«uo yıvo>pévwv [1.6.1]).* Epictetus names two 
conditions that are needed for this task: the ability to understand the things that 
have come to be in their relation (öbvayiv ... ovvopatikijy TWV yeyovótuv 
&káctQ)'^ and the disposition to be grateful (tò evyaptotov). This already ap- 


141 This structure can also be seen in the earlier material we have discussed in 2.2.6.3, but in 
Epictetus 1.6 it is expressed clearly and explicitly. 

142 IIepi mpovoiac. 

143 The opening line merely asserts that it is easy to do so, given certain conditions, not that all 
human beings would be charged to do so. But the context of the entire discourse will support the 
view as stated here. 

144 Hard translates this as "the capacity to view each particular event in relation to the whole". 
Long 2002, 175 aptly paraphrases this as the "capacit[y] to take a synoptic view". Oldfather ren- 
ders it as “the faculty of taking a comprehensive view of what has happened in each individual 
instance." 
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proaches the two parts of the structure of the vocation as described above, the 
“seeing of the truth” and the “responding appropriately”, but the response is 
named only indirectly, by the disposition which enables it. Epictetus explains 
that without the former one would not be able to see the usefulness of things 
(oox Geta THY eUypnotíav TWV yeyovoTwv [1.6.2]), while without the latter 
one would still not be moved to respond by giving thanks for them such as 
they are (ok evyaptotroet én’ avtoig [1.6.2]'°). Then Epictetus begins to discuss 
a type of example for his general point that one can discern the usefulness of 
things, namely the fact that many things in the cosmos are suited to other things 
in the cosmos (“co-adaption”™®). If God (6 0£6c) had made colours, but not given 
anyone the ability to see them (60vojuv de Beatıkryv auTwv), it would be as point- 
less as, having given the ability to see, he had made nothing which falls under its 
scope (1.6.3).!^" This raises the question who is responsible for the “harmonious” 
fit (Tic oóv 6 dppdoac roüto npóc £xeivo Käkeivo npóc roro [1.6.6]). An argu- 
ment from design follows: in the domain of human arts, once we find a sheath 
perfectly fitting a blade and vice versa, we expect this to be the work of a crafts- 
man and not to have come about for nothing (texvitov tivóc rtávtug TO £pyov, 
ovyi ô’ cik kateokevaopévov [1.6.8]). The work shows something of its maker — 
and never should this be more apparent, than when the work is sight and things 
to be seen and indeed light itself (àp' obv TOUTWV p£v Éxaorov Eu@aivel TOV 
teyvimv, TA 8^ Opata Kai ópac[g]t Kat PHs ook &poatvet [1.6.8]). 

Given that one of the consequences of the inappropriate response of the 
human beings referred to in Rom 1.18 — 32 is presented as deviation from the sex- 
ual behaviour that Paul assumes to be in line with the created order and its male 
plus female make-up (Rom 1.26 - 27), it is interesting to note that Epictetus uses 
the example of sexual intercourse between male and female and the desire for it 
as a further illustration which reveals the divine artist (TO 5’ Gppev xai TO OAV 
xai ù npo8upta «rj» npóg trjv OVVOUOIAV EKATEPOU Kal ÚVAL Å XPTOTLKT] roig 
HOPIOLG toic KATEOKEVAONEVOLG OSE TAUTA éjpatver TOV veyvttrv; [1.6.9]). Ani- 
mals also procreate and make use of the way in which they are fittingly made 


145 We might expect Epictetus to say that without the former, one would not see what one has 
to see, but without the latter, even if we had the former, we would still not do the latter. This 
would be closer to the logic of Rom 1.19 - 21, where Paul assumes that the people he describes 
would be able to see, and yet are not responding appropriately. But Epictetus merely considers 
the case of one that has neither ability (0 © obk evyaptotroet Er’ abtoig 008’ àv <n> [1.6.2]). 
146 For the term see Dobbin 1998, 105. 

147 This first example is clearly one of “co-adaption”, but it also further elucidates what we 
have identified as the first part of the structure of the human vocation, namely the human ability 
to "see". 
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for each other, but only humans can understand the order and arrangement in- 
tended by their maker.'^? 

The reflection on the remarkable constitution of the human mind serves as 
the final teleological argument for divine providence (1.6.10). Then Epictetus be- 
gins to discuss the key difference that emerges with human understanding. Hav- 
ing surveyed features that require divine providence as an explanation, he 
says: i^? 


Well now, is it in us human beings alone that these things? come about? Many, indeed, in 
us alone, those of which the rational animal has a special need (dv &£aup&twg ypeiav eixev 
TÒ Aoyıköv (@ov), but you'll find that we share many of them with the irrational animals too 
(koi npòç Ta GAoya). (13) Is it the case, then, that they too understand how things come 
about (kai rtapakoAov6et Toig ytvopévotg Ereivo)? No, not at all, since use (ypfjotc) is one 
thing and understanding (napaxoAovOnotc) is another. God had need (xpeiav eixev)" 
both of these creatures, which merely make use of impressions (ypwpévwv Teig 
Yavraolaıg), ^? and of ourselves, who understand the use of them (Ado éxeivwv xpelav 
elyev ó Beòç ypwpévwv xoti qovraotouc, riiv SE rrapakoAovdouvrwv Ti xpos). (14) For 
them, it is enough merely to eat, drink, take rest and procreate, and perform such other 
functions as are appropriate to each (TAAA” doa Erutekei tõv avv Ékaorov), 5? whereas 
for ourselves, who have been further endowed with the faculty of understanding (oig kat 
THV TapakoAoventictyy 80vapuv. ÉGoev),^^ (15) that is no longer enough, but unless we 
act in a methodical and orderly fashion, and in accordance with our own specific nature 
and constitution (&xoAovOws Ti EKAOTOV quost kai KOTAOKEUf| MPATTWHEV), we shall no 
longer attain our proper end (tod TéAous tevédpE8a 100 Eautwv). (16) For in so far as be- 
ings have different constitutions, their works and their ends will differ too (@v yàp ai kata- 
oxevoi 8táQopot, TOUTWV Kal xà Epya Kol TA TEAN). 

(Epictetus 1.6.12—16)** 


148 Similarly Cicero, ND 2.128, cf. Dobbin 1998, 105. 

149 Epictetus 1.6.12-22 is discussed by Long 2002, 174-175. Dobbin 1998, 102 notes that 
1.6.12- 22 is a “protreptic section, based on the powers of the mind and the place this makes 
for man in the natural order.” 

150 That is, those that require providence as an explanation. 

151 Cf. on God having “needs”, Long 2002, 174. 

152 For Epictetus’ emphasis on the right use of impressions as his “cardinal rule of life” cf. 
Long 2002, 85. 

153 Hard’s translation with “function” is not strictly implied in the semantics of the terms trans- 
lated, but we find it suitable for the import of the passage. Dobbin 2008, for instance, renders 
émtteAei with “satisfies”. This difference is similar to the distinction between T&Aog as the goal 
and téAoc as the termination of something. 

154 The Greek formulation is more *personalist" than Hard's rendering suggests (cf. Long 2002, 
174). For the mental faculties as God's gift to humans, see Epictetus 1.1.12. 

155 Translation R. Hard. 
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The world is, for the Stoics, providentially governed and humans have a role in it 
that requires not just using what their constitution consists in, but understand- 
ing it and making use of it according to that understanding. While the other an- 
imals all serve their function within the grand cosmic plan in a way that does not 
require them to follow what is happening, for humans it is different. Their func- 
tion does not merely require them to follow what is happening. Rather, their 
being able to understand the rational order of the Stoic cosmos is a crucial ele- 
ment of their human vocation. In Epictetus 1.6.16 we have a clear and explicit 
instance of the widely shared ancient principle that the constitution of a being 
is an indication of what they are made for and in what their specific activity con- 
sists.°° Once more Epictetus uses the idea of an £pyov"”” for each being. The for- 
mulation “according to one’s nature” (1.6.15), reminiscent of one of the variants 
of the Stoic telos formulae,”® indicates the importance of this principle for Stoic 
thought. For Epictetus, humans alone have the capacities to not only make use 
of their mental impressions (1.6.13) as other animals do but also to understand 
this use: 


So where a being’s constitution is adapted for use alone, mere use suffices; but where a 
being also has the capacity to understand that use (ov 8£ kai tapokoAovOniki] TH xprioeu, 
unless that capacity'€? be properly exercised in addition, he will never attain his end 
(tobtw TO KATA vpónov Av un npooñ obôénote TEvEETAL TOD TEAOUG). (Epictetus 1.6.17) 


Within the cosmic order, all beings are made for a task or function,’™ but there is 
one kind of being, humans, whose purpose is not just to recognise and under- 
stand these purposive structures but to articulate them. With this we come to 
the clearest articulation of the structure of the human vocation: 


But God has brought the human race into the world to be a spectator of himself and of his 
works, and not merely to observe them, but also to interpret them. (tov 8’ &vOpowrov Beathv 
elonyayev avTov TE kai TWV Epywv TWV avTOD, koi où pdvov Beatrv, GAAG Kal €Enyntiyv 
aùtõv.) (Epictetus 1.6.19) 


156 Cf. Long 2002, 174: “Nature ... comprises the constitutions of living creatures, making them 
capable of performing the functions specific to their identities.” 

157 Dobbin 1998, 109 rightly notes that Epictetus uses a form of the function (pyov) argument 
we have noted above. 

158 The material is presented in Rieth 1934. For recent literature see Forschner 2018, 178 n. 74. 
159 Cf. Long 2002, 174: “To live ‘in accordance with nature’ is to play one’s specific part within 
the structure of the cosmic plan.” 

160 Oldfather translates TÒ kata tpönov as “the principle of propriety”. 

161 Cf. the formulation éxaotov Katoaokevälet ... wotle] in 1.6.18. 
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Here we see the two-part structure of the human vocation very clearly.’ The pur- 
pose of human beings is explained as, first, seeing God and his works (deatng 
avTov TE Kal TWV Epywv tüv avtob). But then, second, it is to interpret his 
works (gEnyntns avtwv). Humans are to articulate the insight into God's relation 
to the world in words, actions and relations that signify their understanding.'? 
They are to produce signs of their understanding of God. Thus, we see here that 
for Epictetus the human vocation has the structure of a sign production based on 
the understanding of God. 

Epictetus continues to expound these two sides of the human vocation, in 
terms that make it clear that Epictetus belongs to the wider tradition on the 
human vocation we have studied in the last chapter: 


It is thus shameful (oioypóv) for a human being to begin and end where the irrational an- 
imals do. Rather, he should start off where they do and end where nature ended with regard 
to ourselves (kataAnyetv 82 &p’ 6 KatéAngev Ep’ NU@v xoi ù quoto). (21) Now it ended with 
contemplation, and understanding, and a way of life that is in harmony with nature (én 
Bewpiav kai MapaKoAOVENot Kai oúppwvov Stesaywynv Ti «ost. (Epictetus 1.6.20 - 21) 


Epictetus acknowledges in 1.6.20 that there is a part of the constitution of the 
Aoyıköv Gov that it shares with the other (ipa, but if it does not exercise its dis- 
tinct capacity, then it will not reach its goal and fulfilment. This goal is described 
once more in terms of the two-part structure of the human vocation: it is, first, 
seeing and understanding (ni dewpiav Kal rtapakoAoU0not), and, second, a 
way of life (6teaywyn) which is in tune with nature as so understood (oWp~wvov 
TH pVoeı).!** The second part is the appropriate response in a sign production.’” 
A life which reflects the understanding of God becomes an interpretation of 
God's works. Thus, for Epictetus, all of life is involved in a fitting sign produc- 
tion. As Long writes about Epictetus 1.6.12— 22: 


162 Note that the perspective is on humankind in general (tov 8' Gv@pwrov [1.6.19]), which cor- 
responds to the consideration of human beings from the standpoint of their definition (cf. tò 
hoytKOv Giov [1.6.12]). The formulation tov dvOpwrov Beatrjv eioryyayev is exactly the kind of 
language for the human vocation we have considered in sections 2.2.6.3 and 3.2: God has 
made human beings and he has made them for a purpose in the cosmos. 

163 Dobbin 1998, 109 explains this second part of the vocation as “initiat[ing] others into the 
world's wonders.” However, his rendering of &önyntng with “[to] appreciate" in Dobbin 2008 is 
an undertranslation. 

164 That is, the world as it is as understood in the dewpia accompanied by ropakoAov0Onotc. 
165 This response includes the gratitude which is mentioned at the beginning of this discourse 
(1.6.1). The element of thanksgiving as characteristic of the human-response side of the vocation 
is paralleled in Rom 1.21. 
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Epictetus ... make[s] the point that a creature’s conformity to, or proper use of, its nature is 
a service to God. He tells his students to regard the human contribution to that service as 
“studying and interpreting” God and his works. This is what it is to be a rational animal. 


While there is no space to discuss the rest of Epictetus 1.6, where Epictetus offers 
a kind of “theodicy”,'” we will conclude this section by quoting Epictetus 
1.6.23 - 25, because its language and motifs show that it belongs to the broader 
Greco-Roman discourse on the human vocation we have studied in the previous 
chapter: 


But you travel to Olympia to behold the work of Pheidias (iv’ inte tò Epyov Tod DeiSiov),*°° 
and each of you regards it as a misfortune to die without seeing such sights (dvıotöpnTog); 
yet when there is not need to travel at all, [but you are already there]'*? and [he] is present 
in his works (aAA’ &oxé fjön Kai napeotlı] voi £pyoic), will you not yearn to behold these 
works and know them (todta 82 02&oa0001 kai Katavorjooı ook EmtBUpT ETE)? Will you de- 
cline, therefore, to perceive (aioðńoeoðe) either who you are (ote tives &o1£), or for what 
you have been born (oŬT éni ti yeyövare), or what that purpose is for which you have re- 
ceived sight (&p' ob thv 0£av rrapeiAngBe)?”° (Epictetus 1.6.23 - 25)! 


Epictetus exhorts his hearers to perceive their identity as human beings, to un- 
derstand their purpose, and then to live their vocation. They are to perceive who 
God is and to produce signs of this understanding, which means that others will 
be able to perceive who God is in their lives, in their sign production, rather than 
in the statue produced by Pheidias. As we have seen in the last chapter, the ques- 
tion for what purpose have you been born (¿nì ti yeyOvate) is the basic question 
for which, in the Greco-Roman tradition, the human vocation is the answer. And 
in Romans, Paul, as we shall see, draws on this answer for his own articulation 
of the genuine human vocation. 


166 Long 2002, 175. 

167 Dobbin 1998, 103. Especially noteworthy as parallels to Romans would be 1.6.38 - 40. 
168 The statue of Zeus at Olympia. On which see Dio Chrysostom, Or. 12. 

169 For this quotation we have used Oldfather's translation, except in the brackets, where we 
have changed the translation to fit the textual conjecture suggested by Dobbin 1998, 110, which 
assumes a different Greek text (quoted above). 

170 Heinemann 1926, 20 quotes Epictetus 1.6.25. 

171 Transl. W. A. Oldfather. 
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4.6 Conclusion 


We have thus shown that Epictetus uses the language of Aoyıkög to speak about 
the distinct capacity on which a human calling is based and that there is a two- 
part structure to this vocation: seeing and understanding God and his providen- 
tial actions in the world and producing signs of this understanding. We have also 
seen that Epictetus uses the definition of human beings to speak about genuine 
humanness. We have demonstrated how Epictetus brings to clear expression 
broader traditions about what it means to be human by noting how he resonates 
with the themes we have studied in chapter 3. 

All these contextualisations are needed to show how Epictetus 1.16.20 — 21 is 
a parallel to Paul’s reason language in Rom 12.1. In Epictetus, reason language is 
used to speak about a genuinely human calling. The next chapters show how the 
same holds true for Romans, even as there are significant differences as well. 


5 Romans as a letter about being human 


In this chapter we seek to show that Paul’s letter to the Romans is not only about 
salvation, but also about genuine humanness, in the sense of the Greco-Roman 
traditions we have considered in the previous chapters.’ Paul would agree with 
Epictetus that human beings can be defined as Ovntd Aoytka Gia and, we argue, 
he would also agree with him that they have a role to play in the cosmos precise- 
ly as Aoyikà (9a. Like Epictetus, Paul too operates with an idea of genuine hu- 
manness. Paul articulates his vision of genuine humanness in a way that draws 
on the traditions of Israel's scripture, but also on the Greco-Roman cultural tra- 
ditions we have studied. 

This chapter offers a birds-eye reading of key passages in Rom 1-8 in which 
Paul articulates a vision of genuine humanness. We are here offering a hypothet- 
ical reading, suggesting ways in which central points in the argument resonate 
with the traditions we have investigated so far. There is no space, however, for 
detailed commentary on all the things scholars debate when talking about the 
texts we will discuss. 

In outline, our argument that Romans is about genuine humanness will pro- 
ceed using the following steps. First, we will show that in Rom 5.12-21 Paul 
speaks about those in Christ as constituting a new humanity who are able to ful- 
fil their role in the cosmos. We will argue that Rom 5.12- 21 is not an extraneous 
illustration, but essential to the argument of Romans 1- 8 by indicating how the 
passage relates to Rom 1.18 — 4.25, 5.1— 11 and 6.1— 8.39. Second, and in the light 
of the first step, we will show that Rom 1.18 - 32 is about the corruption of gen- 
uine humanness and the failure to fulfil the human vocation. We will do this by 
analysing the Greek natural theology of Rom 1.19 -21 in terms of the structure of 
the human vocation in Epictetus, by considering the Jewish traditions that de- 
scribe idolatry as a dehumanising act, and by noting that the corruption of think- 
ing is, within the Greco-Roman encyclopedia, the corruption of the human prop- 
rium. Third, we will argue that (i) Rom 6.1- 11 describes how Christ has brought 
about a change of conditions in which those who belong to him (via baptism) are 


1 Paul is of course talking about salvation (Rom 1.16, 10.1, 10.10, 11.11, 13.11). With our emphasis 
on genuine humanness we do not mean to suggest that “Romans is not about salvation in any 
traditional Christian sense" (Stowers 1994, 113). While this claim is overblown, Stowers is right to 
challenge the “systems of sin and salvation [that] reshaped the frame of reference" within which 
Romans is read and to warn of distortions due to the fact that Romans “came to bear the major 
economies of salvation" (1994, 1). One such distortion is a *going to heaven" reading in which 
being “human” does not matter. 


8 OpenAccess. © 2021 Simon Dürr, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110750560-006 
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now capable of being genuinely human by thinking right and acting appropriate- 
ly; and that (ii) Rom 6.12- 23 exhorts to the vocation to which human beings have 
thus been liberated, and in particular how they are to be producing signs of jus- 
tice and holiness. Forth, we will show how Romans 8.1- 11 describes the recovery 
of genuine humanness in Christ through the Spirit, and how Rom 8.18-30 de- 
scribes the dynamic vocational relation to the cosmos in which the liberated 
human beings find themselves, as those through whom - in suffering and prayer 
- the signs of new creation come to birth. All of this will then provide a high road 
back to Rom 12.1-2 (chapter 6). 

Before we go through these steps, however, the following remarks are in 
order. The first remark concerns the place of Rom 9-11 in our treatment. We 
will not discuss Rom 9-11 in this chapter, because it is not directly about gen- 
uine humanness in the senses we have explored, but about the problem of 
Jews who do not believe that Jesus is the messiah of Israel? This is not, of 
course, to say that Rom 9-11 is not an integral part of the letter. It is. Nor is 
the subject matter of Rom 9-11 unrelated to the genuine humanness that has 
been made possible for Jews and Gentiles through the messiah, Jesus. It is pre- 
cisely the rejection of Jesus as messiah by those to whom he belongs TÒ kata 
oapka (Rom 9.5), which gives rise to the difficult question of how the election 
of Israel relates to the new way of being human inaugurated by its messiah. 
Paul even entertains the hope that Gentiles who are at last able to fulfil their gen- 
uine human vocation may have a positive contribution (Rom 11.14). But this is 
only indirectly related to the ancient philosophical traditions about genuine hu- 
manness that prepare us for Rom 12.1, which is why we have to leave out the 
dense scriptural argument of Rom 9-11. 

The second remark is about salvation in Romans. In stating that Romans 
1-8 is about genuine humanness, we are not saying that it is not about salvation. 
The traditional soteriological readings are right about the emphasis Paul gives to 
rescue from sin. But they have largely screened out the important theme of gen- 
uine humanness, the story of how human beings, seen as charged with a role in 
the cosmos, have become corrupted and the story of how they can be reclaimed 
for genuine humanness, and hence liberated to fulfil their proper task within a 
world dynamically transformed even as it is still marred by suffering.? Our read- 


2 For Paul, as the work of Novenson (2012; cf. 2017) shows, Xpıotög does mean “messiah”, and 
is not simply a “proper name”. We will sometimes speak of “messiah”, but following linguistic 
custom established in New Testament scholarship, mostly use “Christ”. 

3 This is not to suggest an alternative analysis of the human plight in which “sin” does not fea- 
ture. Rather, it is to offer a deeper understanding of what “sin” actually means. On this point cf. 
Wright 2016. 
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ing contributes to retrieving this central strand within Romans, especially as it 
resonates with its Greco-Roman contexts, and in this way to challenge accounts 
of sin and salvation in Romans which downplay human action and its purpose 
within a creation in which the resurrection has inaugurated a new age. 

The third is about reading Paul in his Greco-Roman context. In reading Ro- 
mans in the light of Greco-Roman traditions on what it means to be human and 
what the human role within the cosmos is, we stand in sympathetic agreement 
with the attempt to relate Paul to Greco-Roman and notably ancient philosoph- 
ical contexts, even while we differ from the specific proposals of Stowers or Eng- 
berg-Pedersen (among others). Neither of them have seen the relevance of the 
idea of a human vocation or of the ideal of genuine humanness to Paul’s argu- 
ment. Van Kooten’s reading of Romans in Greco-Roman context focuses on the 
related but slightly different question of Paul’s model of a topology of the 
soul, and thus he does not develop the idea of a human vocation in the light 
of philosophical traditions as we propose. 

The fourth is about reading Paul in his Jewish context. We agree considera- 
bly with Wright’s exposition of a larger Jewish-scriptural narrative on which Paul 
draws to describe a human vocation, Israel’s vocation and the vocation of the 
messiah and those in him.“ Our argument, however, focuses on the Greco- 
Roman traditions that, we argue, are needed to explain Paul’s reason language 
in Rom 12.1. Our basic hypothesis is that if Paul does indeed retrieve philosoph- 
ical tradition in Rom 12.1 in order to speak about a human vocation, then some- 
thing like the human vocation in the sense of these traditions should be expect- 
ed already in the preceding argument of the letter. And this is what we sketch in 
this chapter. If our argument is correct, Paul’s interaction with the ancient dis- 
course on what it means to be human goes beyond a model in which Paul arrives 
at conclusions in a purely Jewish manner? and then only secondarily presents 
them in a way that engages with Greco-Roman traditions (often to subvert 
them or criticise them).° Rather, Paul should be seen as having won through 
to a fresh synthesis of Jewish and Greco-Roman perspectives on the human vo- 


4 Cf. especially Wright 2013, 485-494. 

5 By this we do not mean to say that Jews were not influenced in many ways by Greco-Roman 
culture (and vice-versa). Rather we mean to say that Paul was able and likely to have engaged 
with ideas outside the specialised discourse one might expect between learned men within an 
ancient synagogue or such as could be derived from reading the Greek traditions of Israel’s 
scripture. 

6 While this description does no justice to the breadth of material worked through in Wright 
2013, it broadly fits Wrights overall presentation of Paul thinking from the Jewish world and 
into the Greco-Roman world (noting their overlaps). 
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cation.’ Jewish and Greek traditions are both thought through in order to provide 
a theological orientation for the communities which he envisions as praising 
God together (cf. Rom 15.6) — both Jews and Greeks. 

Having made these remarks, we turn to the steps of the argument as outlined 
above to demonstrate that and how Romans is about genuine humanness. 


5.1 Rom 5.12-21 is about a new way of being human based 
on the messiah 


The main support for our claim that a central concern of Romans 1-8 is genuine 
humanness comes from Rom 5.12- 21.5 For in Romans 5.12-21 Paul speaks about 
those in Christ as (i) constituting a new humanity (5.1.2.), who are (ii) able to ful- 
fil their role in the cosmos (5.1.3.). And since (iii) Romans 5.12- 21 stands in a cen- 
tral position within Rom 1-8 (5.1.1.), this provides clear evidence that genuine 
humanness is a crucial part of what Romans 1-8 is about. 


5.1.1 Rom 5.12 - 21 is structurally important for Rom 1-8 


We begin by briefly arguing the third point, the centrality of Rom 5.12- 21, be- 
cause the other points depend upon it. We can see that Romans 5.12- 21 is central 
as a transitional moment? by the way it summarises key aspects of 1.18 — 4.25. In 
the way Paul speaks about Adam's disobedience and the diffusion of sin and 
death in the world in 5.12- 21, he looks as though he is summarising and recast- 
ing the failure of humans he has described in Rom 1.18-32. In the way Paul 
speaks about Christ's obedience and the gift of new life, he is clearly retrieving 
the turning point of Rom 3.21- 26 brought about in the Christ event. But we can 
also see its centrality by noting how Rom 5.12- 21 introduces themes that are ex- 


7 By “fresh synthesis” we are not suggesting that all he is doing is eclectically taking bits of 
Jewish and Greco-Roman tradition and putting them into an amalgam. Rather, his understand- 
ing of the implications of the Christ event puts him into a position in which he can think through 
Jewish and Greek traditions about what it means to be human in a new light and thus find the 
genuinely human existence that has become possible in Christ to fulfil not only Jewish but also 
Greek aspirations. 

8 Cf. Theobald 2000, 48 whose section title for Rom 5.12- 21 is "Zusammenfassung: Adam und 
Christus oder vergebliches und erfülltes Menschsein"; cf. also Michel 1978, 184 whose title is 
*Der neue Mensch und die neue Menschheit". 

9 Barclay 2015, 494 speaks of a “bridge”. 
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panded upon in Rom 5-8. For instance, the motif of abundance (neptooeia, 
TEPLOGEVELV, ÜTTEPTTEPLOGEVEIV, TAEovatetv) in Rom 5.15, 5.17, 5.20 is part of the 
question asked in Rom 6.1 (mAeovdon), which introduces the theme of the follow- 
ing section. The language of ruling (Baoı\evewv) in Rom 5.14, 5.17 and 5.21 is 
picked up again in Rom 6.12. Similarly, the theme of life (wr) in Rom 5.17, 
5.18, 5.21 comes again in Rom 6.4, 6.22-23, 8.2, 8.10. Finally, the question of 
Torah in Rom 5.13 - 14, 5.20 returns in 6.14-15 and becomes the central question 
in Rom 77- 25. 

The importance of Rom 5.12- 21 is also evident from the way it builds upon 
Rom 5.1- 11. Romans 5.1-11 is itself already closely connected with what pre- 
cedes it, but also looks forward to themes stated in Rom 8.'^ It is itself a kind 
of summary, ranging from justification (Rom 5.1) to the future glory (Rom 5.2), 
and reflects upon the importance of what has happened through Christ (Rom 
5.1c, 2a, 9, 10c, 11cd) for salvation (Rom 5.9). We note in passing that Rom 
5.1- 11 already contains hints of a human vocational response, in the positive 
use of “boasting” based on the hope which has become available (Rom 5.2c, 
11a) through Christ. 

It is on this summary that the comparison of Adam and Christ in Rom 
5.12- 21 builds. The link between the passages is strongly emphasised in the for- 
mulation 614 todto which introduces it in 5.12. Scholars have puzzled about how 
to interpret this link," but this should not cast doubt on the fact that Paul in- 
tends to make an important statement in Rom 5.12- 21, which builds on and is 
connected to his preceding argument." 


5.1.2 The Adam-Christ typology speaks of a new kind of humanity in Rom 
5.12-21 


The important point which Rom 5.12- 21 expresses is that what happened to and 
through the messiah has a significance for all of humanity in that it marks the 
inauguration of a new way of being human. On this reading, the link between 
Rom 5.1-11 and 5.12-21 can be stated as: through Christ human beings have 


10 Cf. Luz 1969, 178 n. 44 for a list of terminological overlaps. 

11 Luz 1969, 179 calls this the “schwierigste aller Fragen, die uns der Aufbau des Rómerbriefs 
stellt". 

12 We agree with Wolter 2014, 341, when he emphasises how the aspect of "through Christ" in 
5.1- 11 (especially in 5.1-2 and 5.11) is further developed in 5.12- 21 (especially in 5.15 [év xapırtı 
TÑ TOD Evog avOpwrov ‘Inood Xptotod] and the 6td-formulations in 5.16 - 19 and 5.21). 
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been rescued from sin (5.1-11) and therefore (5.12) there is now a new way of 
being human through him (5.12- 21). 

Our reading is supported by the following consideration of the comparison 
between Adam and Christ. Speaking about Adam is not a speculation about pri- 
meval events. Paul does not deduce universal sinfulness from a myth about 
Adam’s trespass. Though the passage looks back on Rom 1.18-32, the point of 
speaking about Adam is not to remind of a mythical basic story as an event 
that is the “historical” cause for present human sin. Rather, Paul uses this com- 
parison because it allows him to speak about corrupt humanness and genuine 
humanness in a compact reduction to figures of universal significance. In the 
case of Adam as the prototype of humanity it seems obvious that he is signifi- 
cant, too, for what it means to be human. Paul sees the Christ event as being 
of universal significance, not least for what it means to be human. To express 
this significance, he draws on the comparison and contrast with Adam, the fig- 
ure in Israel’s scripture which uncontestedly stands in a relation to all human 
beings, Jews and Gentiles.” 

The very fact that Paul wrote Rom 5.12-21 in the way he did suggests that he 
is not just concerned with salvation (as an eventual being saved from the wrath 
of God, cf. Rom 5.9) but with the appropriate way of being human, a way fulfill- 
ing the purpose of human beings in the cosmos. Readings looking only for sal- 
vation may find in Rom 5.12-21 a pleasant excursion about the origin of sin and 
death.™ But Paul is not concerned with narrating the origin of “sin” with a myth 
about Adam’s trespass. Rather, he sees the universal failure of humans to do as 
they should have done (1.18-21) as a given; he has come to understand what 
happened to and through the messiah to be of universal significance for a new 
way of being human, one which includes Gentile “sinners”, who can be renewed 
from their corrupting idolatry (Rom 1.23); and to express this significance he 
draws on the figure of Adam to explain the significance of the Christ event. It 
is because the Christ event has implications for all human beings as human be- 
ings, that he draws on the figure of Adam as someone, whose story of disobedi- 
ence in Gen 3 also concerns all human beings. 


13 As Wolter rightly notes, Paul draws on the figure of Adam to make a point about Christ, and 
not the other way around (2014, 362). 

14 Cf. Luther’s description, in his preface to Romans, of what happens in Rom 5.12-21 as “Dar- 
nach thut er eyn lustigen auss bruch vnnd spaciergang” (Luther 1897 [1522], 18). 

15 This is not an intervention on the solution to plight scheme discussed since Sanders 1977 
(cf. 442-3, 474-5), because we are not speaking here about the genesis of Paul’s thought. 
For a critique and modification of Sanders scheme see Wright 2013, 747-764. 
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The point of speaking about Adam and Christ, then, is more than merely to 
“highligh[t] the universal sweep of God's saving purpose through Christ”.'* 
Rather, we propose, it is to emphasise how important the Christ event is for a 
new way of being human. That is why Christ and Adam are both decidedly refer- 
red to as &vðpwnoç (Adam in 5.12b; Christ in 5.15d). It goes without saying that 
the purpose for which Adam was made would have been to be genuinely 
human. But as the story of Gen 3 records, the way of being human for which 
Adam stands is characterised by disobedience (5.19 [napakon]). The way of 
being human for which Christ stands, by contrast, is marked by obedience 
(5.19 [vmaxon]). Romans 512-21, then, is contrasting two ways of being 
human: one based on the conditions which obtain since *Adam", the other 
based on the change of conditions brought about in the Christ event. 

The comparison between Adam and Christ can also be understood in terms 
of a contrast of vocation. Adam is described as the tUmoc tod péovtoç, namely 
the messiah (5.14). Adam was meant to obey God and to be genuinely human in 
fulfilling his vocation (Gen 1.26 — 27). In this sense he was a type of Christ. But in 
his failure he has effectively become a universal symbol of the old humanity (cf. 
Rom 6.6: 6 noAouög NU@v dvOponoc)." Adam's disobedience (napako [5.19]) is 
emblematic for the universal failure to conform to the purposes of the creator in 
1.18 - 32.? When Paul speaks of the brtaxor| miotews in Rom 1.5 it is precisely that 
which is now possible even for Gentiles, based on their relation to the messiah, 
the fully human one, who is marked by obedience (Umaxof| [5.19]). 

The way Rom 6 builds on Rom 5.12- 21 supports a vocational reading. For, as 
we shall see in Rom 6, Paul emphasises the new way of life that is available to 
those who belong to Christ via baptism: they can now walk in the newness of life 
(Rom 6.4). The significance of the Christ event which Rom 5.12- 21 conveys is that 
all those who have been saved are now in a position to fulfil their genuine 
human calling, by following the path of genuine humanness opened up in 
Christ. What happened to and through the messiah is of universal significance 
for a new way of being human, one which includes Gentile “sinners”, who 
can be renewed from their corrupting idolatry (Rom 1.23). If Rom 5.12-21 is 
about a new way of being human that is available in the present on the basis 


16 Dunn 1988, 272. 

17 This is not to say that in Rom 6.4 there has to be an allusion to Adam (though it is likely). 
Romans 6 discusses the life of those in Christ as a new way of being human, based on what 
Christ has achieved. The universal significance of that achievement was expressed in Rom 
5.12- 21 by contrasting the universal figure Adam with Christ. 

18 Rom 5.14 hints at the differences between what happened to Adam and what happened to 
other humans who sinned while the consequence was the same. 
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of the messiah Jesus, the consequences for the life of Christ-followers drawn in 
Rom 6 are much more closely connected to what precedes them in Rom 5.12- 21. 

Thus, we conclude, on the basis of the nature of the Adam and Christ com- 
parison, that Rom 5.12-21 does speak about genuine humanness available in 
Christ. 


5.1.3 Rom 5.17 speaks of those in Christ who are now able to fulfil their 
vocation 


Our point that Rom 5.12- 21 is about genuine humanness is further directly sup- 
ported by a reading of Rom 5.17. Paul compares what happened through Christ 
with what happened through Adam by making a contrast in terms of life and 
death. But he develops the contrast asymmetrically: while the consequences 
of the Adamsgeschehen are described as the rule of death (ÉpaotAevoev ó 0àvo- 
toc), the consequences of the Christusgeschehen are described, not, as one might 
have expected, as the rule of life (ñ Gwr, BaoU vost, but as the rule in life of 
those who are in Christ (oi ... Aaußavovteg £v Gufi Baoıeboovonv).'? We propose, 
then, that *ruling in life" is one of the ways in which Paul speaks about the ex- 
ercise of the human vocation, a state of genuine humanness. 

Rom 5.17 is not, we suggest, a slip of the pen, but a deliberate point Paul 
makes. The corruption of humanity for which the one human, Adam, stands 
as a comprehensive symbol, produces a state described as the rule of death, 
through the humanity for which Adams stands (6 8dvatos EßaoiAevoev 610 
Tov évoc [5.17]). By contrast, those humans who belong to Christ, referred to lav- 
ishly as oi tv rtepioosíov TIS Xóprrog Kal rfj; Öwpeäg Tis StkaLoovVNS Aaußavov- 
tec (recalling motifs from 5.1— 11), are at last enabled to fulfil their human voca- 
tion, in this life already: ¿v Gwfi Baoıeboovow 61a Tod Evög Inoo0 Xpioto (5.17). 
Thus, the language of Rom 5.17 supports our claim that for Paul one of the cen- 
tral points about the Christ event is that those in Christ are now able to fulfil 
their human vocation, because the gift of Christ means that genuine humanness 
has been restored as a possibility. 

There seems to be a problem for our interpretation here, however. The future 
indicative form BactAevoovow has led some interpreters to assume that Rom 5.17 
only speaks about a strictly future event and that the statement does not apply to 
the present life of those in Christ.” But in fact, as far as grammar goes, this it is 


19 We use the German terms for compactness of expression (cf. Wolter 2014, 362). 
20 E.g. Dunn 1988a, 282; Käsemann 1980, 147, Michel 1978, 190. 
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not a problem. Against some commentators, it is important to stress that the fu- 
ture indicative form here does not on its own (i.e. on grammatical grounds) settle 
the question whether the “rule” refers only to a time strictly in the future, or toa 
state that has already begun in the present existence of Christ-followers. As a re- 
cent Greek grammar notes, the “future indicative may ... be used to express ... 
hypothetical scenarios and general truths ... [, and] inferences ... In such cases 
the realization of the action does not necessarily lie in the future; rather, the 
sense underlying the use of the future indicative is that the truth of the statement 
will be ascertainable at some future moment (if reasoning is followed to its log- 
ical conclusion, or if evidence becomes available)".?' In Rom 5.17, the future form 
is part of an a fortiori argumentation (ei yàp ... oA paAAOV) whose point is to 
stress the certainty of the inference, not the temporal location of the action. 
Thus, the temporal reference could only be established by contextual meaning, 
not on purely grammatical grounds (cf. similarly Rom 5.21 with the subjunctive 
Baotievor”). 

This means that it is possible, and contextually even likely,? that Rom 5.17 
refers to something which is predicated of Christ-followers in the present: they 
are now ruling, that is they fulfil their calling as human beings (but they will 
do so more fully in the consummated eschaton). Some scholars might resist 
such a conclusion because they assume it would mean that Paul embraced an 
“over-realised eschatology”. However, speaking of “over-realised eschatology” 
depends on the content of what is thought to be already realised. We suggest 
that with “rule in life” Paul here refers to the genuine humanness which is re- 
stored as a possibility for those who belong to the messiah in the present. The 
present Baot\evetv Ev čw anticipates the state of bodily resurrection which 
still lies in the future (and will be accompanied by the renewal of the cosmos 
and hence a fuller realisation of the “rule” in the future). 

Our notion of sign production” offers a way to explain how this “anticipa- 
tion" of the future in the present BaowWevet £v Zwfj might work. In the phrase 


21 CGCG 33.45. This point does not just apply to classical Greek, as for instance, Epictetus 1.6.2. 
shows for Koine Greek. 

22 Note CGCG, 33.3: *Moods other than the indicative ... do not inherently express tense." 

23 The point of Rom 6, which builds upon Rom 5.12- 21, is the present existence, see below. 
24 It may be useful here to repeat our definition of “sign production" (see section 1.4) which is 
used, employing a broad notion of “action”, for “human actions performed in such a way as to 
signify, embody and express those truths and meanings a particular worldview holds to be of 
paramount importance, and which to communicate in a given context it sees as the role of 
human beings in the cosmos." In particular, for Paul, this means that we use it for "actions 
by human beings (in Christ), performed in such a way as to signify, embody and express the 
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Baowevew Ev čwň we encounter, as elsewhere in Rom 5-8, special, metaphor- 
ical meanings of “death” and “life” which are related to the everyday notions 
(e.g. biological life and death, or “ways of life”) but which go beyond them. 
At the level of the language of scholarly interpretation one might mark these 
as “eschatological” life or death (our language of “genuine” gets at something 
similar). We may also speak of “metaphorical” death (which of course says some- 
thing about the use of language, and not about the ontological status of that to 
which the language refers). Some interpreters see hypostasised powers at work 
in the figures of “Sin” and “Death”, but that is not a necessary reading.” In 
any case, that Paul can speak about slaves to bmaxon (Rom 6.16) should be a 
warning against too readily assuming such powers in every phrase. 

We suggest a different reading of such language as ó 8dvatoc éfaotAevoev in 
terms of our notion of sign production. If human beings commit actions which 
Paul would class as sinful, they are not just falling short in terms of some stan- 
dard of morality. If human beings are beings capable of communicative action, 
then their acts also signify in terms of what human beings are like, and what God 
is like who created them and who called them to their role in the cosmos. In this 
perspective, if human beings keep committing acts of sin, they are producing 
signs of sin and “death”. And these signs in turn create the conditions in 
which other human beings operate in the world. Distorted sign production of 
one induces distorted sign production of others, leading to a state in which 
“death rules”. 

The site and means of sign production is the body. As we will see, the rever- 
sal that Christ has brought is precisely one in which the body beholden to sin (tò 
O@pa Tg Guaptiac [6.6]) and death (Ex TOD ownaTtog tod Bavatov tovtov [7.24]) 
has been liberated such that it can be used in the way God intended when he 
gave bodies to human beings, that is: they are now able to produce the signs 
of genuine human “life” (instead of “death” and “sin”). The rule in life in 
Rom 5.17, then, is the genuine human sign production of “life” (in the metaphor- 
ical sense). This “life” does not exclude mortality in the ordinary sense. But it 


truths and meanings of the Christ event, which to communicate in a given context Paul sees as 
the role of human beings in the cosmos.” 

25 For a critical note on the “sin as power” reading, see e.g. Stowers 1994, 179-180. Paul does 
use “personfied” language, making “death” and “sin” the subjects of actions, but whether such 
language implies actual “powers” independent of God and humans is another matter. The deter- 
mination of human beings by “powers” should in any case not be made the central issue of 
Paul’s anthropology (as it seems to be in Harding 2015). See also Miller 2014, 99-135 for an in- 
terpretation of Rom 6-8 which defends a “strong notion of human agency” (102) against a “‘cos- 
mic powers’ reading” (100). 
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does exclude the conditions in which the body is beholden to produce metaphor- 
ical “death” (cf. Rom 7.25). And since that life is oriented to the Christ event, 
which is the supreme event of God’s grace, it will also be a sign production of 
“grace” (i.e. not only enabled by but also signifying it). 

In this way, our notion of sign production also suggests reading the ruling 
language of Rom 5.21 as referring to the exercise of the genuinely human voca- 
tion, which supports our overall interpretation of Rom 5.12-21 as being about 
genuine humanness. While in Rom 5.17 the subject of the ruling are those in 
Christ, in Rom 5.21 the subject of the action is yópig: | Xóptg Baoıkevon 61a 
Sixatoovvns eic wiv alwvıov 61a "Inoo0 Xptotob (Rom 5.21). Some understand 
xaptc here to be used metonymically for God, in view of the importance of the 
theme of God's grace in this section.” But our notion of sign production and 
the parallelism with the ruling language of Rom 5.17 can explain the phrase 
as yet again referring to the form genuine human life takes as a consequence 
of the Christ event. “Grace” rules when human beings produce signs in their con- 
duct which bespeaks the rule of grace, which displays that justice which God has 
revealed in the gospel. They give God the glory and this means that they produce 
signs of the way in which he is just and how he has acted in relation to the 
world, signs of his Stkatoovvn and of the life of the new age (wñ alwvıog). 
That they are now able to produce signs of Stkatoovvn rests on the fact that 
Christ is described as ôikarðv TOV ék niotewç noob (Rom 3.26). This is also, 
we suggest, why those who rule in Rom 5.17 are identified by the long circumlo- 
cution that expressed precisely the dependence on the Christ event, whose im- 
port is that this “rule” is now possible: oi tr|v neptooelav TÑG XApırog Kal THs 
öwpeäg tfjg Sukatoovvns Aapávovreg. God has revealed himself in Christ in 
an act of grace which now makes Stxatoovvn possible, and the vocation for 
Jesus-followers is to display this in their lives. This is what genuine humanness 
(BaotAevetv) looks like in the conditions brought about in the Christ event. 

Our reading of the language of Boouevetv as referring to genuine human life 
in the exercise of the human calling is supported by a consideration both of tra- 
ditions in the Greek bible and of philosophical contexts. 

In applying the language of Baot\evetv to those who belong to the messiah 
Jesus, including Gentiles, Paul is retrieving traditions of Israel's scripture about 
the role of human beings in the cosmos one finds in Gen 1.26 - 28 and Ps 8.6 - 9.7 


26 Cf. Rom 5.15 (f| xäpıg Tob Beoü), 5.17, 5.20d. But Paul certainly does not make xäpıg into “a 
personal force ruling over human beings" as Fitzmyer suggests (1993, 422); similarly Dunn 
1988a, 287. 

27 Cf. also the retrieval of Ps 8 in Rom 8.17-30 (central to the recent argument by Goranson 
Jacob 2018, see section 5.4.2). 
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The language of kataxuptevevv (over the animals in Gen 1.28 LXX) reflects a view 
of the human role in the cosmos similar to that expressed in Ps 8.6-9 LXX, 
which reflects upon the placement of human beings in the created order 
(lower than äyyekoı, but placed above the animals [8.8-9]), and sees them as 
given a task (KaTEOTNOAG avTOv £ri và Epya TMV yetpüv Gov), in a place of dom- 
inance (navta bnétatag bnoKatTw TWV noS@v avtod [8.8], and crowned 
(“wreathed”) with honour and glory (86&n Kai tñ Eotepavwoac avtóv [8.6]). 
That such language has royal associations for Paul is clear from his retrieval 
of Ps 109 LXX (in addition to Ps 8) in 1 Cor 15.20 —28 (note Baouvew [15.25]), 
which uses similar language.’ The scenario of Dan 713 - 14 LXX, with a figure 
Ws vióc avOpwrov being given åpx Kat f| tur] xoi 1] BaotAe(a (Theodotion: éEov- 
cia) may also have influenced Paul's language (cf. also Dan 7.22 and 7.27, where 
the holy ones share in the kingly rule). That this *kingly rule" should only hap- 
pen in the coming age in Jewish expectation, as Dunn suggests with reference to 
Dan 7.22 and other passages,” does not mean, however, that for Paul this rule 
should be strictly in the future. For Paul applies it to the present state of 
those in Christ; for him Christ is the first fruit of resurrection and the new age 
has already been inaugurated. 

The language of BaoıAebew for the exercise of genuine humanness is also 
supported by its resonance with philosophical tradition. We briefly note the 
Stoic paradox claiming that only the wise man is king.?? More relevant to our 
context is that Epictetus speaks about God as a good king (dyadög Boou suc) 
in Discourse 1.6, which we have studied in the last chapter. Epictetus draws on 
the comparison with a king to highlight the fact that God has not only richly be- 
stowed faculties upon human beings but has given in an unstinting, unrestricted 
manner.” In Rom 5.17 the greatness of the gift received (oi thv nepiooeiav THs 
xapırog Kal Tis Swpeäg tfjg StKaLoovVNS Aaußavovtes) is the basis of the reign 
in life of those who belong to Christ.” While in that passage of Epictetus it is 
not humans who are called kings but God, it is used precisely to make a point 
about how humans have received something which is the basis for their appro- 


28 bnortó6tov TWV MOS@v cov (Ps 109.1), Katakupieve (Ps 109.2), cf. Baoıkeig (Ps 109.5, cf. Ps 2). 
29 Dunn 1988a, 282. Cf. also the passages cited by Zeller 1985, 119. 

30 SVF 3.332. Cf. Philo, Mut. 152. 

31 6 ye Beòç Od póvov EÖWkev Hpi Tac SvVdpeEts TAVTAG ... GAA’ 6 Åv åyaðoð Bacthéws Kal Toig 
GANVElatg nartpóc, AKWAUTOV TOUTO EWKev, åvaváykaotov, ånapanóðiotov (1.6.40). 

32 Epictetus makes recognition of the greatness of what has been received (tiva eiAriparte 
[1.6.41]) the basis for not complaining in the manner of those who have become blind towards 
their benefactor (npög ab1óv Tov óvta ANOTETUPAWNEVOL LNs’ ETLYLVWOKOVTEG TOV EVEPYETNV 
[1.6.42]). 
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priate human response (see the previous chapter). A human being that fulfils the 
genuine human task is called a king, however in another famous Discourse by 
Epictetus. Discourse 3.22 is a celebration of the ideal Cynic as someone sent 
from the gods to demonstrate that it is possible to live in complete independence 
from exterior goods apart from those provided by nature.? After having intro- 
duced the theme of kings earlier in the discourse when speaking about the ex- 
ample of Agzamemnon,?^ whom Homer shows to have been unhappy and sorrow- 
ful despite being king, Epictetus lets the figure of the ideal Cynic recount all the 
hardships he endures (3.22.47) but also state that he lacks nothing (3.22.46).? He 
faces the kings, which their slaves fear, as if they were the slaves (3.22.49). And 
finally the Cynic says: *who, when he lays eyes upon me, does not feel that he is 
seeing his king and his master (obxi TOV BaoıA&a TOV EavTOD ópüv oieTat Kal £o- 
motnv [3.22.49])”. In 3.22.80 he even speaks of the kingly rule of the Cynic (| 62 
tov Kuvixod Baot\eia). In fine, such resonances with philosophical tradition 
lend further support for reading Paul as claiming in Rom 5.12-21 that one of 
the significant consequences of the Christ event is that a new way of being 
human is available in the present. 


5.1.4 Conclusion for Rom 5.12 — 21 and transition to Rom 1.18-32 


We have thus shown, in this section, based on the nature of the Adam Christ 
comparison and an interpretation of Rom 5.17, that Rom 5.12-21 claims that 
the Christ event implies that a new way of being human is available, through 
Christ. While this interpretation is strongly supported by our proposed reading 
of Rom 5.17 and 5.21 as applying to the present life of Jesus-followers, our overall 
interpretation does not stand or fall with this more particular claim. 

Similarly, the notion of sign production may be illuminating for Rom 
5.12-21, but could not be discovered simply based on that passage. However, 
having established that Paul draws out the universal significance of the Christ 
event for a new way of being human in Rom 5.12-21, we will be prepared to 
read Rom 1.18-32 not just as so much rhetorical flourish to demonstrate that 
all have sinned, but as a description of the “old”? way of being human. Yet 
the description of the corruption of genuine humanness also implies a picture 


33 On this Discourse, see especially Billerbeck 1978. 

34 3.22.60. 

35 This may remind one of 2 Cor 4 or Phil 4.10 - 13. 

36 Probably an allusion to Diogenes of Sinope's encounter with Alexander, cf. DL 6.38. 
37 Cf. Rom 6.6b. 
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of what the purpose of human beings within creation would have been. And the 
details on which Paul draws for articulating this picture strongly resonate with 
the ancient philosophical traditions about the human vocation, and lend them- 
selves well to an analysis in terms of a sign production. 


5.2 Rom 1.18-32 describes the corruption of genuine 
humanness and implies a general structure of the human 
vocation that resonates with ancient philosophical 
tradition 


In this section, we seek to establish that Rom 1.18 - 32 is about the corruption and 
the distortion of genuine humanness, and not simply a demonstration of univer- 
sal sinfulness (as in many soteriological readings). We will show that Rom 
1.18 —32 is a critique of the human race in terms of the failure to honour the 
true God, the failure to praise him, and hence, depicts the corruption and disas- 
trous distortion of the true vocation of human beings, their failure to do the 
properly human thing. It does so in ways that resonate clearly with ancient phil- 
osophical traditions we have studied but at the same time it also draws on Jew- 
ish-scriptural elements. 

It is important to note at the start that because Rom 1.18 — 32 charts a process 
of corruption, the positive vocation which is presupposed, has to be inferred 
from Paul's critique of the failure to fulfil that vocation.? But reversing the neg- 
ative description is not very difficult, once one suspects that Paul does more in 
Rom 1.18 - 32 than a traditional soteriological reading expects. 

In order to make our thematic exposition as clear as we can, it will be help- 
ful briefly to indicate the structure of Rom 1.18 — 32 such as it appears to the con- 
cerns of our investigation: 1.18 contains an initial statement that human beings 
have failed in their vocation. 1.19 — 21c expands the initial statement and shows 
that this vocation has a structure which is similar to the two-part structure we 
have seen in Epictetus: a true understanding of the world in relation to God, 
an appropriate sign production based on it. Romans 1.19 -21a expands upon 
the first part (the understanding), 1.21bc expands upon the second part (the re- 
sponding sign production). 1.19 states that such an understanding can be had 
and emphasises its manifestness. 1.20a explains the mode in which this under- 
standing can be obtained, and highlights the role of the human mind necessary 
for this understanding; 1.20b further explains the content of the understanding 


38 An attempt to invert what is stated negatively in Rom 1.18 - 32 is also made by Kim 2011, 121. 
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of God that can be had in this way (which was already hinted at in 1.20ao). Ro- 
mans 1.21d-22b describes a process of the corruption of the capacity in which the 
exercise of the human vocation would be grounded, namely the human mind. 
Romans 1.23 restates in terms of a Jewish-scriptural encyclopedia (critique of 
idolatry) the initial statement (1.18) that human beings have failed in their voca- 
tion; this rests on Jewish traditions which see idolatry as epitome of dehuman- 
ising practice. The production of idols is also a particularly clear example of sign 
production. Romans 1.24 describes how the bodily conditions necessary for ap- 
propriate sign production change for the worse: the human body, the means of 
agency, and hence of sign production, is described as being handed over to de- 
sires, such that it becomes prone to produce negative signs. Romans 1.25 con- 
tains a summarising restatement of the human failure in the exercise of their 
calling; the language used for this statement combines the ways of expressing 
that failure in Rom 1.18 and 1.23 (importantly it also uses the language of Aatpev- 
civ). Romans 1.26 - 27 expands upon what was said in Rom 1.24 by giving two 
examples of sexual behaviour criticised as exchanging the creational order in- 
tended by the creator with its opposite; this example also lends itself to an anal- 
ysis in terms of sign production with parallels in Epictetus. Romans 1.28 - 32 is 
something like a *peroration" within Rom 1.18—32, since it summarises once 
more its main points (1.28) and seeks to influence emotions with a rhetorically 
heavy list of negative characterisations portraying the distortion of genuine hu- 
manness (1.29 -31). Romans 1.28 again emphasises the central role of human 
thinking (1.28b) both for understanding God rightly (1.28a) and for determining 
action appropriate for human beings (1.28c); once more this verse lends itself to 
an analysis in terms of sign production. Romans 1.32 brings the section to a close 
with a heavy condemnation which concentrates on the wrong thinking of the 
characters criticised in 1.29 — 31: it introduces the motif of *death" as associated 
with these actions and ends with a statement that humans approve of the neg- 
ative signs produced by other human beings instead of those which would have 
been based on the right knowledge of God (Rom 1.28). 

For our interpretation of Rom 12.1-2, the present passage is of major impor- 
tance. Interpreters regularly note the close connections between Rom 1.18 - 32 
and Rom 12.1-2, in which negative statements in Rom 1.18 —32 correspond to 
positive ones in Rom 12.1- 2: for instance, the act of atıaleodoı TA oupora 
(1.24) stands in contrast with the napaotijoat Ta owpata Dud Ovotav CHoav 
(12.1b); the Aatpevetv Tf KTioet (1.25) with the Aoyur| Aatpeia (12.1c); the &öökt- 
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poc voüg (1.28) with the dvakatvwots TOD voög (12.2); the statement oùk é6oxipa- 
cav (1.28) with the Sokınalew in (12.2). 

These connections gain depth and coherence in the light of the philosoph- 
ical traditions we see in Epictetus. Scholars have long recognised the importance 
of Epictetus 1.16.20 — 21 as a parallel for Rom 12.1c. But it has not hitherto been 
noticed that there are also parallels between Epictetus 1.16.1-19 (i.e. the entire 
discourse for which the noted parallel forms the climax) and Rom 1.18- 32: for 
instance the link between perception of God’s providence in the world and grat- 
itude (Epictetus 1.16.7) with Rom 1.20 - 21; the discussion about the human body 
(Epictetus 1.16.1), especially in the light of the wider ancient discourse we chart- 
ed (e.g. in Xenophon, Mem. 1.4), with Rom 1.24; and above all, the fact that Epi- 
ctetus 1.16 throughout operates with the idea of a human vocation (as becomes 
explicit in 1.16.20-21), just as Rom 1.18-32 presupposes such a notion, as we 
shall see. 

In what follows, then, we will show, first, that Paul presupposes a notion of 
human vocation in Rom 1.18-21 which closely parallels the philosophical tradi- 
tion we have investigated, especially Epictetus (section 5.2.1). Second, we will 
show that in focussing on the corruption of the mind, Paul focuses on the cor- 
ruption of the human proprium (section 5.2.2). Then we will show, third, how 
the issue of genuine humanness comes through in 1.18- 32 in terms of the Jewish 
tradition of criticising idolatry (section 5.2.3). Fourth, we will show that both the 
structure of the human vocation presupposed in Rom 1.19-21 and the framing of 
the failure of humans as idolatry, as false worship, implies that Paul is not sim- 
ply concerned with the proper form of worship ("religion") or simply with ethics, 
but that he speaks of a human vocation consisting of a sign production which 
correlates a degree of understanding of God with a corresponding appropriate 
kind of response (section 5.2.4). 


5.2.1 The idea and structure of the human vocation in Rom 1.18 — 21 
We begin by showing that Rom 1.18 — 21 contains a clear statement of human vo- 


cation (5.2.1.1). But this will inevitably involve discussion of its structure (5.2.1.2). 
We will see that the structure of the human vocation in Rom 1.18 — 32 closely res- 


39 For these links (often extending to Rom 2) see for instance Furnish 1968, 103-104; Evans 
1979, 30 - 32; Dunn 1988b, 707-708; Thompson 1991, 81— 83; Adams 1997, 51 n. 11 (with other con- 
nections within Romans); cf. also van Kooten 2008, 388 —389. Further, see Kim 2011, 122; Bell 
2011. 
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onates with the philosophical tradition that we have studied so far (especially in 
Epictetus). 


5.2.1.1 That the idea is present in Rom 1.18- 21 

We can see that Rom 1.18 - 21 operates with the idea of a human vocation on the 
basis that the three elements of the notion of a human vocation (a task for all 
humans, the divine intention, the recognisability of the task for humans) that 
we developed earlier in dialogue with Heinemann are all present. 

As to the first element, it is assumed that there is something all humans should 
do. This is clear from the fact of God’s wrath over the actions of humans (1.18), 
which allows the inference that they should have done something which is the op- 
posite of the ào£feto^? and Aöıkla that, according to Paul, they have exhibited. It is 
also implied in the expectation that humans should give God honour or be appro- 
priately grateful, which we could infer to be stated positively as de0v wg Beòv 60£- 
aoat or evyaptotioat (1.21). For our purposes we do not need to be concerned at this 
point with whether Rom 1.18 speaks of all human beings or only of some as those 
who in fact “hold down" the truth through injustice (tv trjv óArjetav Ev Adıkıa 
Katexövrwv), because in either case it remains the expectation that all humans 
should do the opposite of the described behaviour. Reverting the formulation, we 
might infer that the positive counterpart would be something like “upholding the 
truth by justice" (dvéyet tv dANBEtav Ev Stkatoovvn).”* 

As to the second element, the divine intentionality: there is something God 
intends for all human beings and it consists in the appropriate response (0£óv wç 
Beov 60£àcat and evyaptotijoat).” This follows again from the textual indica- 
tions mentioned for the first point. In the wider argument this is also implied 
by the mention of that which God wants in Rom 2.18 and indeed Rom 12.2.“ 

As to the third element, the fact that the required action is recognisable to 
humans: this can be inferred from the statement that humans are said to be with- 
out excuse (eig Tò eivor abo avartoAoyrtous [1.20]), precisely because they are 
attributed the knowledge about God in his relation to the world of which Rom 


40 Though Paul does not use eùòoeßeia, it is noteworthy that under this heading there is a clear 
statement about the human vocation and its structure in Epictetus, Enchiridion 31.1. 

41 Cf. for example Homer, Od. 19.111, saying of a king that he upholds justice (eböıktag Avexnou. 
42 We will discuss in section 5.2.4.1 how this response includes "ethical" acts but goes beyond 
them in another sense. 

43 In not translating 0£Anpo as “will” we try to keep a distance between the modern conception 
of a faculty independent, in principle, from both reason and emotion, and the ancient concep- 
tions. For the problem of the notion of will, see Frede 2011. 
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1.19 - 20 explicitly speaks (see below). The point is reinforced by the contrast im- 
plied by the adversative conjunction of yvövteg Tov 0£óv with a failure to 0£óv 
we Sedov 860£àcot or evyaptotijoat: this contrast suggests that the knowledge 
would have allowed them to recognise the required action. For they could hardly 
be justly charged with something that is impossible for them to do, and if there 
would be now way of knowing about it, it would be impossible for them to do.“ 
While Paul does not explicitly mention the human endowment with reason at 
this point, his use of the language of tà ddpata avtod ... voobpieva koOopürot 
(Rom 1.20) implies the human mind as the capacity required for this task, 
which is in line with the tradition we studied. 

Based on these three criteria, we conclude, then, that Paul operates with the 
idea of a human vocation in Rom 1.18 - 21. In describing that Rom 1.18 - 21 im- 
plies a human vocation, we have already begun to speak about the structure 
of the vocation, which we now need to consider more closely. 


5.2.1.2 Upholding the truth in justice: The structure of the human vocation 
as a sign production 

In this section, we will show that the structure of the human vocation that is im- 

plied by Rom 1.18 - 21 is a close parallel to the two-part structure of the human 

vocation we find in Epictetus. We find some evidence of such a structure already 

in Rom 1.18, but these hints are then confirmed by our analysis of Rom 1.19 - 21, 

which verses expand and explain Rom 1.18. 

We get the first hint about the structure of the human vocation in Rom 1.18. 
For by “inverting” the phrase trv äArdeıav Ev Adıkla kocréyetv we get a formula- 
tion like ávéyetv trjv àArj0gtav. Ev 6tkatoovr as a positive correlate that de- 
scribes the human vocation. We will begin with an analysis of this phrase 
(1.18) in the light of the structure of the human vocation in Epictetus. Then we 
will show that this reading bears out for Rom 1.19-21, which expand upon 
and explain Rom 1.18. 

In Epictetus, as we have seen, the structure of the human vocation consists 
of two parts. The first part is to “see” or understand the world in its relation to 
God (a human being as 8eatr\¢ 0200 TE Kal TOV Epywv TWV adTtod). The second 
part is the appropriate sign production which is grounded in this vision (human 


44 The readings which think Paul only tactically concedes a possibility for humans which he 
really does not believe in seem to depend more on theological assumptions about what justifi- 
cation by faith must mean than on a historical contextualisation of Paul's statements. For the 
principle in Aristotle, cf. Nussbaum 1994, 61. 
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being as &önynıng abtav).” For Epictetus, humans can see divine providence 
for humankind in God’s works; their acts of gratitude for these beneficial 
works “interpret” them, and thus these actions become signs which express 
the truth that the world is so governed. In expressing gratitude human beings 
embody the appropriate response to that truth and in so doing adopt the role 
they have been assigned in the cosmos. 

For Paul, the phrase dvéyetv trjv àArj8etav Ev Stkatoovvn suggests a similar 
two-part structure. There is a first part: a truth about God in his relation to the 
world (d&Andeıo) which humans need to see.*® And there is a second part: a 
right way of being and acting (namely ¿v Stxatoovvn) which is grounded in a vi- 
sion of this truth (dAnBeıa). That this second part amounts to a sign production is 
suggested by the fact that these actions “uphold” (&véyetv) the truth. Such ac- 
tions either produce signs of that truth, or they produce signs which signify 
the opposite of that truth, and thus “hold it down” (katéyetv). 

Romans 1.18 seems to imply that if humans respond with these actions to 
God's truth, their actions no longer amount to näoa doéPeta koi Adıkla. This sug- 
gests that a comprehensive range of concrete actions, words, attitudes and rela- 
tions can become signs." These actions include proper worship (“religion”) and 
proper moral behaviour (“ethics”), but neither of them are in themselves the 
point; rather, both are ways in which the genuinely human vocation of produc- 
ing signs can be fulfilled. 

Our result of finding a two-part structure of the human vocation in Rom 1.18 
is confirmed by an analysis of the argument that follows in Rom 1.19 - 21. 

Romans 1.19 - 21 explains in more detail what is stated densely in Rom 1.18. 
Romans 1.19a further explains the meaning of the aAnBeıa in 1.18 as TO yvwotòv 
Tov Beoü (“that which can be known about God"). This is specified as Ta yap 
aöpata auroD and as f| TE dtStoc adTOD Öúvapıç Kai Oetótn in Rom 1.20. 

In Rom 1.19a, Paul emphasises how manifest “what can be known about 
God” is among humans (pavepöv Eotıv Ev avtois), and in order to state this 
“manifestness” he adds that God is the one that has made it manifest (1.19b). 
Paul has no need to insert Rom 1.19b as a safe-guard against the kind of “natural 


45 The formulation is based on Epictetus 1.6.19 (cf. section 4.5). 

46 Here we agree with Käsemann’s interpretation of the óArj0eta als “die Erschlossenheit der 
göttlichen Welt und ihres Anspruches” (1980, 35). Käsemann even quotes Epictetus 1.6.19 
among the parallels for Greek natural theology (36), but misses the point that it is a statement 
about human vocation. 

47 In Greco-Roman context such a formulation suggests both actions towards God and towards 
fellow humans in a comprehensive manner. For this context, see Dihle 1968. 
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theology" which some Protestant interpreters find troublesome.^? This is abso- 
lutely clear from Rom 1.20a, which explains how humans can get to know this 
truth without any need for “special revelation". In this way, Paul confirms that 
the first part of the human vocation is to understand God in his relation to the 
world, to the extent that he can be known (which is: to the extent that he has 
made himself knowable). 

Only in Rom 1.21 does Paul further address the second part of the human 
vocation, the response in a sign production.” Inverting the negative statement 
of Rom 1.21, we can formulate this as 0£óv wç 0£óv 60£óocat or £oyoptorífoat. 
These formulations strongly support our interpretation that the appropriate 
human response, the ávéyetv trv óArj0gtav Ev Gikotocovn, consists in a sign pro- 
duction: God is to be given honour (6086001) and to be thanked (evxaptotijoat), 
in the manner in which specifically human beings can do so, that is by articulat- 
ing the appropriate response to how God is (his 6vvoyuc Kai Ogtótng [1.20]) in 
speech, and in actions which signify and embody it appropriately. This can be 
supported from our reading of Epictetus 1.6 and 1.16. We observe that the 60£ácot 
is a close parallel to what Epictetus calls bpveiv tov Beöv (1.16.20), which he 
identifies as his human vocation (1.16.21). Similarly, the evyaptotijoat in Paul ex- 
actly matches the euxapıotfjooı which we have found to be the “response part" 
of the human vocation in Epictetus (1.6.2). 

Thus, we find Paul presupposing a structure of the human vocation in Rom 
1.19 - 21 which is very similar to the philosophical tradition. Though Paul does 
not say it here explicitly, within the ancient cultural encyclopedia, it would be 
clear that only a being that is Aoyıxög could be charged with such a sign produc- 
ing role within the cosmos. But while he does not yet use the language of Aoyıkög 
here (he will, of course, do so in Rom 12.1), his explanation in Rom 1.20a of how 
human beings can come to an understanding of God in so far as he has made 
himself known to them strongly emphasises the kind of intellectual activity 
which only the endowment with reason would afford: ta yap ddpata avtod 


48 On Protestant “prejudice” which fails to recognise that “Paul employs Greek natural theol- 
ogy” see van Kooten 2008, 344-345, who points out that “these commentators are particularly 
found among the adherents of Luther and Barth." 

49 The inexcusability mentioned in Rom 1.20c refers to the failure to have followed through 
with the link between knowledge and response in action, as Rom 1.21 makes clear (note the 
8.0t1). It is stated even before Paul has expanded upon the response bit of the vocation (the 
åvéyetv ... Ev GikotooUvn). 
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GMO KTIOEWG KOOLOV TOIG TOLT|HAOLV vooUPEVa Kadopäraı.’° As we will see in the 
next section, the concentration on the human mind in Rom 1.18-32, albeit the 
mind in its corruption, lends further support to our reading of Rom 1.18 — 32 as 
being about a failure to be genuinely human. 


5.2.2 The corruption of the human proprium in Rom 1.21— 22 and the 
debased mind of Rom 1.28 


In this section, we will show that Paul's emphasis on the corruption of the 
human mind in Rom 1.18 —32 supports our reading of Romans as being about 
genuine humanness. 

In his critique of the human race in Rom 1.18 — 32, Paul puts a strong empha- 
sis on the human mind and human thinking (examples are the intellectual per- 
ception [vooupeva koOopürat] of God's invisible nature [1.20], or the statements 
about knowing and approving such as yvövteg Tov 0&6v [1.20]; odk é6okipaoav 
TOv Oeòv éxew £v Entyvwoet [1.28]; émtyvovtec, ovvevSoKodotv [1.32]) and he de- 
scribes a process of the corruption of human reason and understanding (£pa- 
TatwOnoav Ev voi Stadoytopois aùtõv [1.21d]; £okoríoOr Å dovvETOS aÙTÕV Kap- 
Sia [1.21e]?'; mapeBwKev avrovg ó Beòç eig àGóxipov voDv [1.28]), which includes 
distorted self-knowledge (pdoxovtes eivat cool guwpavOnoav [1.22]). 

As our study of the Greco-Roman context has shown, the endowment with 
reason is, within the ancient encyclopedia, the human proprium? (in the earthly 
sphere), that which makes humans human.” As such it is the capacity which 
grounds the human vocation; genuine humanness cannot be achieved without 
its proper use. These traditions are clearly relevant for Paul. And thus when 


50 For the connection between voüg and Aöyog and 16 Aoyıköv, cf. Philo, Her. 232 (tò 5 Aoyı- 
Kóv, 6 8r] voüg wvonäoen), Spec. 1.333 (16 Aoyıköv, 0 61 voüg Eotu), Det. 83 (6 voüg Kai Adyos 
KEKANTAL). 

51 The use of kapöta for the seat of human thinking here indexes the use of categories belong- 
ing to a Jewish encyclopedia. Even though the Stoics identify the heart as seat of the fiyenovıköv, 
they would not regularly use this expression. On the Stoic debate about the localisation of the 
ħyspovikóv, see especially Annas 1992. 

52 Note that we do not use proprium here in the technical sense established by Aristotle, where 
it only concerns unique properties that do not indicate the essence of a thing (Aristotle, Top. 102a 
18-19). Perhaps the definiens would be more precise. 

53 Though cf. the debates on animal reason we mentioned in section 3.1. 
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Paul speaks about the corruption or loss of that human proprium, he must at the 
same time be describing the corruption of genuine humanness.^* 

Such a decided emphasis on the role of human understanding would not 
seem to be necessary, if Paul would be merely concerned with demonstrating 
that humans are sinful. It makes excellent sense, however, if Paul really is con- 
cerned here with the role of human beings in the cosmos, with genuine human- 
ness and the human vocation. If reason, properly used, is what elevates above 
the other animals, then its wrong use corresponds to a loss of genuine human- 
ness.? 

That these traditions are relevant for Paul can be seen directly in Rom 1.28 
(as part of Rom 1.28 - 32). For Rom 1.28 - 32 makes a direct connection between 
the corruption of the mind and the corruption of genuine humanness. Romans 
1.28 - 32 has the feel of a “peroration” within the argument of Rom 1.18 —- 32 as 
a textual unit? As such it both recapitulates its main points and, with its 
heavy enumeration of vices, seems to influence emotions." Within Rom 
1.28 - 32, verses 28 and 32 contain the main statements, while Rom 1.29 —31 is 
an expansion of moteiv TA un KadriKkovra (Rom 1.28) by means of characterising 
the subject of this behaviour. Verses 28 and 32 form a kind of inclusio**, with 
verse 32 adding the motif of death. 

Romans 1.28 draws an explicit connection between a debased mind (d60xt- 
poc voc) and behaviour which is not befitting (noıeiv tà ur xoOrikovra). We pro- 
pose that this is not just a way of speaking about “improper conduct"? but 
about actions which are not befitting to what humans are meant to be and do, 
that is, their genuine humanness. For while tà koOrjkovro can simply refer to du- 


54 For an exploration of this theme in terms of the constituent parts of human beings, cf. van 
Kooten 2008, 375-388. Our focus is more on the normative notions of what it means to be 
human in the sense of ideals of action and of the exercise of a vocation which is possible 
given a certain inner constitution (whatever it may be in detail). There is an interesting parallel 
in Aspasius 130.11-13, in the context of discussing the Aristotelian concept of brutality 
(8npiótng): éveott yàp Å ápyr| ioxupà Ev TH Adyw 6 voüc. Stav ov 6iepBopuévn Å Å rotor 
åpxń, HEYAAWV xkaküv aitia yivetot (“For the powerful principle in reason is mind, and when 
such a principle has been corrupted, then, it is the cause of great evils" [transl. Konstan 2006]). 
55 Cf. e.g. the language of Epictetus 2.9.3 ("destroyed what is human in you, and ... failed to 
fulfil your part as a human being" [transl. Hard]), as discussed in section 4.2. 

56 The end of the unit is clearly marked, formally, by the beginning of a “diatribal” address in 
Rom 2.1. There could be disagreements about the beginning of the unit. 

57 Cf. Lausberg 2008, 8431-442 for the two main functions of a peroratio, namely recapitulatio 
and affectus. 

58 Cf. especially £yetv év éntyvwoet (Rom 1.28) with éntyvóvrec (Rom 1.32); à6ókipioc voüg (Rom 
1.28) with ovvevSoxeiv (Rom 1.32) (to something presented as obviously wrong). 

59 As Furnish 1968, 103 paraphrases noıeiv Tà un kaðńkovta. 
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ties, it is nevertheless implicitly a relative term: something is becoming to some- 
one (in a specific role or identity).? The term kaðñxkov can be used precisely to 
denote what is becoming to human beings (or other animals) as such. 

In this way it is used, for instance, in Cicero's presentation of the Stoic doc- 
trine of oixeiwots in De finibus 3.20 - 21,°' which is a dense summary of the Stoic 
determination of the goal of human beings.“ This passage focuses especially on 
the development of human reason, which in its developed form understands the 
things that should be done and how they are part of a rational order;? in this 
way human beings can aspire to the goal of a congruence with nature (Opodo- 
yla/convenientia).°* The nature in question includes both the nature of the uni- 
verse and the particular nature of human beings.‘ Forschner's explanation of 
what this óptoAoyía is about provides an excellent example for the phenomenon 
which our notion of sign production aims to capture: 


Gemeint ist mit “homologia/convenientia” als dem wahrhaft Guten ... einerseits interne Kon- 
sistenz des Handelns ... andererseits ..., dass diese in sich konsistente und stimmige Form 
des Denkens, Fühlens und Handelns sich in die Ordnung des Kosmos [beziehungsweise] 
dem vernünftigen Willen Gottes bewusst und willentlich fügt, dass sie auf ihre (begrenzte) 
Weise die alles gestaltende und ordnende Vernunft der Allnatur spiegelt und darstellt, und 


60 As can be seen when Cicero renders kaðñkov with officium and notes examples taken from 
political life: consulum officium, senatus officium, imperatoris officium (Att. 16.14.3). 

61 As Cicero explicitly states: officium — id enim appello kaðñxov (Fin. 3.20). 

62 Forschner 2018, 171 ("Zielbestimmung des Menschen"); cf. 163-177 on the Stoic concept of 
oikeiwoıg (secondary literature: 177 n. 1). Forschner defines kaðńkovta as “Handlungen, die 
als intersubjektiv zugángliches Verhalten dem Menschen im Blick auf die Stufe seiner Entwick- 
lung und seiner Stellung im sozialen Ordnungsgefüge gemäß sind und angesichts der konkreten 
Situation zu ihm passen" (172). 

63 Prima est enim conciliatio hominis ad ea, quae sunt secundum naturam. simul autem cepit in- 
tellegentiam vel notionem potius, quam appellant Evvowv illi, viditque rerum agendarum ordinem 
et, ut ita dicam, concordiam ... (“Humans’ first attraction is towards the things in accordance 
with nature; but as soon as they have understanding, or rather become capable of ‘conception’ 
- in Stoic phraseology ennoia - and have discerned the order and so to speak harmony that gov- 
erns conduct ...” [Fin. 3.21; transl. H. Rackham, adapted]). This ordo refers to the consistency of 
the actions among themselves, but also to their congruence with the divine intentionality (cf. 
Forschner 2018, 173-174 quoted below). 

64 Ita cognitione et ratione collegit ut statueret in eo collocatum summum illud hominis per se 
laudandum et expetendum bonum, quod cum positum sit in eo, quod ópoAoyíav Stoici, nos appel- 
lemus convenientiam (*by exercise of intelligence and reason [humans] infer the conclusion that 
herein resides the Chief Good of human beings, the thing that is praiseworthy and desirable for 
its own sake; and that inasmuch as this consists in what the Stoics term homologia and we ... 
may call ‘conformity’” [Fin. 3.21; transl. H. Rackham, adapted]). 

65 Forschner 2018, 173. 
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dass sie das verwirklicht, was die Allnatur uns Menschen im Allgemeinen und dem Individ- 
uum im Besonderen zu leisten vorgibt.5 


Thus, this Stoic philosophical context of kaðñxov fits very well with our pro- 
posed reading of notetv tà un koOr|kovra as referring to those things which 
not are not becoming to the ideal of genuine humanness and even to sign pro- 
duction. 

Our reading is further supported by the observation that Rom 1.29-31 is a 
list that characterises the agents of noıeiv Ta pù kaOrjkovra. Romans 1.29 31 
does not directly list vices such as @8övoc. Rather it characterises those humans 
as nenAnpoupévoug náon ó8tiq ... HEOTOLG qOóvov ... and so forth (Rom 1.29), 
changing at the end of verse 29 to direct designations of the wrongdoers by 
their actions or their qualities (iptQupioràc until &veAerjpovac). This suggests 
that while Rom 1.29 -31 does provide examples for the behaviour which falls 
under noıeiv Ta un koOrkovra, its main point is that these actions are so 
many ways in which humans exhibit an identity which fails to display the gen- 
uine humanness for which they would be called and fails to reflect the creational 
order which they could understand.” 

Thus we can conclude that Paul does seem to make a link between corrup- 
tion of the human proprium, the mind, and behaviour which fails to be genuine- 
ly human. 


5.2.3 Restatement in terms of the Jewish traditions about dehumanising 
idolatry in Rom 1.23 — 25 


Further support for our reading can be found in Rom 1.23. We argue in this sec- 
tion that the corruption of genuine humanness, which was expressed in terms of 
Greco-Roman traditions in Rom 1.19 — 21, is restated in Rom 1.23 in terms of the 
Jewish-scriptural encyclopedia: koi nAAa&av trjv d6gav Tod àqO0óprou 0700 Ev 
ÖHOLWHOATL EIKÖOVOG YPHAPTOD óávOpumou Kai TIETEIVWV xai TETPANOSWV xai 
Eprietwv.‘® This becomes apparent from the similarity with the language used 


66 Forschner 2018, 173-174 (“sowohl die Allnatur als auch die besondere Natur des Menschen 
und ihre Stellung im Rahmen des Ganzen”). 

67 It also fails to bring about God’s wise order in the world. 

68 Hooker 1960, 300 - 301 detects references to Adam throughout Rom 1.19 - 32 (“[o]f Adam it is 
supremely true that ...”). But even though Greek natural theology traditions are employed by 
Jewish Hellenistic texts (e. g. Wis 13.1— 9), the traditions Paul uses in Rom 1.19 - 20 predominantly 
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in Ps 105.20 LXX: xai nNAAdEavTO Thy 66£av atv Ev ÖNOLWHATL póoyou Eodov- 
toc xöprov.°? 

The Psalm recounts the story of Israel in scriptural tradition; and it refers, in 
the verse quoted, to the Sinai/Horeb incident and to the “production” and wor- 
ship of the “golden calf” by Israelites encamped at the mountain.”° By contrast, 
Rom 1.23 applies to all human beings criticised in 1.18 — 32. But in both cases, it 
seems that the formulation of an exchange of 60a offers a theological comment 
upon something already described: Ps 105.20 LXX is a theological reframing of 
what is narrated in Ps 105.19 LXX (the production and worship of idols); Rom 
1.23 restates in Jewish theological idiom the failure of human vocation which 
was already expressed as TOv 0£óv we Heov S0Fdoat in Rom 1.21 or as trjv GAN- 
Octav Ev Adıkia Kateyeıv in Rom 1.18.” 

Based on this observation, we propose the following interpretation of Rom 
1.23, which confirms our idea of sign production as a human vocation: the 
8680 TOD dpOdptov Geod in Rom 1.23 refers to that which should be displayed 
(i.e. the signified) in a genuinely human sign production.” Rom 1.23 describes 
how the true sign production, which would display and reflect God's nature ap- 
propriately, and thus represent his "glory" in the world, is exchanged for a false 
sign production, one for which “idols” (as signifiers) are emblematic: If human 
beings produce the true signs, their actions display and reflect God's nature ap- 
propriately, they *uphold" his truth; if they produce idols, they produce negative 
signs which distort the truth and proclaim falsehood. According to our interpre- 
tation of Rom 1.19 - 21, human beings are called to understand God as he has 
shown himself and to produce signs that reflect that understanding, and in 
this way contribute to the ways in which other human beings can come to 
know God. Their sign production could be instrumental in the ways in which 
God, acting through human beings, is making himself known. The antithesis 
of this human vocation in Jewish perspective is the production of idols, because 
it is based on a wrong understanding of the divine nature, it uses the artistic skill 
(which the endowment with reason makes possible) for something which dis- 


point to a philosophical context (which does to rule out, of course, that Paul may think of scrip- 
tural Adam traditions as well). 

69 Hooker 1967 pointed out further parallels between Ps 105 LXX and Rom 1.18 - 32; an example 
is the mention of éri&upto (105.14) with Rom 1.24. Cf. also Jer 2.11 (6 8€ Aaög pov NAAGEaTO TH 
Sóčav avdtod). 

70 Cp. Ps 105.19 LXX (kai £rotrjoov pooxov Ev Xopnf Kol ripooekóvnoav TH yAUNT@) with Exod 
32.8 (Emoinoav EXVTOIG HÖOXOV Kal rpookekuvr|kaotv AUTH Kal TEAVKAOW ATA). 

71 Cf. EAatpevoov TÅ Ktioet Mapa TOV KTioavra (Rom 1.25). 

72 For such a use of 6ó£o, cf. for instance 1 Cor 10.31 (návra eig Sóčav BeoD note). 
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plays untruth, and in this way distorts the conditions in which other human be- 
ings can come to know God. 

This reading implies that the issue in Rom 1.23 not simply true or false wor- 
ship, even though the verse refers to idolatry. Our reading of Rom 1.18-25 
throughout suggests that Paul is concerned with the genuine human role within 
the cosmos, which includes both worship and just behaviour (or “religion” and 
“ethics”), but both as ways in which humans produce appropriate signs reflect- 
ing God into the world. Paul, then, does not simply speak about idolatry as the 
false kind of “religion”, but finds the paradigm of the worship or manufacture of 
“idols” a suitable way of talking about what happens when humans fail to fulfil 
the “response part” of the human vocation, which consists in any acts, words or 
relations which appropriately reflect God. 

This emphasis on genuine humanness is supported by a consideration of the 
Jewish traditions that ridicule the production of “idols” and criticise idol wor- 
ship as dehumanising practice. In Jewish idol polemics,” idols are characterised 
by the absence of those features which one finds in living human beings: idols 
lack sense perception,” the ability to produce sounds or to speak,” the ability to 
move,” to eat," to breathe,”* to answer," to help, to save,9? to act, or even to pro- 
tect and defend themselves.*' They are said to be false,” worthless,?? lifeless,?* 
and powerless.® Those who produce them are said to be or become like 
them,?6 and so are those who trust in them or worship them.” Both are said 


73 Cf. Isa 44.9 - 20; Isa 46.1- 13; Jer 10.3— 15; Ep Jer (passim); Wis 13.10 — 14.31. Cf. Philo, Decal. 
52-81. 

74 Deut 4.28; Ps 115.5-7 (cf. Ps 135.15-18). 

75 No sound: Ps 115.7; no speech: Ps 115.5; Jer 10.5; Ep Jer 6.7. 

76 Ps 115.7; Isa 46.7; Jer 10.4-5. 

77 Deut 4.28. 

78 Jer 10.14 (obk Eotıv nveðpa Ev avtoic). 

79 Isa 46.7. 

80 Ep Jer 6.36, 49, 54. 

81 Isa 57.13; Ep Jer 10.12-22, 27, 64. 

82 Isa 44.20 (WedSoc Ev Ti Sek pov); Jer 10.14 (Wevöng); Ep Jer 6.7 (Wevöng), 6.44 (navra Tà 
ywopeva adtois Eotiv Yevön), 6.50 (yvwoOroetat peta Tadta tt &otiv wevóri). 

83 Jer 10.15; Ep Jer 6.26 (&upto). 

84 Wis 14.29 (cupuxon). 

85 Ep Jer 6.54. 

86 Ps 115.8, 135.18, cf. Wis 14.8. The idols cannot make any actual difference in the world, yet 
their effect as signs may be pernicious. Those who become like them are unable to act in 
ways that promote wise ordering in the world, and they produce distorted signs. 
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to be put to shame.°® Those who make them and worship them are said to be 
without understanding or knowledge, foolish, or stupid,®? even though their pro- 
duction requires skill.?? These practices are called vain and false.” These idols 
are contrasted with the true God,” but sometimes also with human beings,” 
often their makers; with animals,” or sometimes even with other things.” 

Thus these traditions support our claim that Rom 1.23 is not just about false 
“religion”, but rather uses idol images to speak about the ultimate corruption of 
the genuine human vocation. Idols represent in Jewish tradition the very worst 
that humans can do. And the production of idols is a clear example of sign pro- 
duction: human actions which signify a wrong conception of God and human be- 
ings.°° These signs can even become “snares” for others.” 

Further support for such a reading may perhaps be found in the forms 
(human, bird, four-footed animals, reptiles) mentioned in Rom 1.23. It seems sig- 
nificant that the list begins with the Pdaptög dvOpwrtoc, a dead statue of perish- 
able humans, and then proceeds to mention the animals over which human be- 
ings would have been set to rule according to Gen 1 and Ps 8. Romans 1.23 then 
describes how humans, instead of offering a sign production from fully alive 
human beings which reflects God into the world and summons the praise of cre- 
ation,” have instead produced “dead” human statues, or even worse, images of 
subhuman animals, which are emblematic for the corruption of genuine human- 
ness. 

What we find in Rom 1.24-25 coheres well with our reading of Rom 1.23. The 
notion of a vocation which consists in a sign production can make sense of the 


87 Ps 115.8, 135.18, cf. 2 Kings 1715 (which in the LXX reads émopevOnoav niow TWV pataiwv 
xai €uatowOnoav). Cf. also Philo, Decal. 80 (where the worshippers of images of animals are 
compared to àvOpunosif| 6npía). 

88 Producers: Isa 44.9; Jer 10.14; worshippers: Isa 44.11; 42.17; Ep Jer 6.26, 39. 

89 Isa 44.18 — 20 (with verse 19 a “interior monologue” of their wrong thinking); Jer 10.14 (€uw- 
pavOn Tas &vOpwros amo ywwoews, cf. Rom 1.22); Ep Jer 6.41. 

90 Jer 10.9; cf. Wis 14.2. 

91 Jer 10.3 (udtota, cf. Rom 1.21). Cf. 2 Kings 17.15. 

92 E.g. Isa 46.1- 13. 

93 E.g. Ep Jer 6.11. 

94 Ep Jer 6.68. 

95 Ep Jer 6.59; Wis 14.1. 

96 Cf. for the sign value of idols a statement like Ep Jer 6.50 (yvwoOroeTat petà Tadta STi EOTIV 
Wev6f|, toic £0veot näoı toi Te DactAeDot Pavepov Eotat ótt oOx sior BEoi AAAA Epya xeipiv 
avOpwnwv, Kol o06£v BEd Epyov Ev abroic &ontv). 

97 Cf. Wis 14.11. 

98 This formulation is inspired by Wright 2013, 1509: “summing up the worship of creation and 
reflecting his wise order into his world". 
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connection between Rom 1.24 and 1.25 in the following way: Rom 1.24 describes 
a process in which humans use their bodies, the means of agency given to them 
for appropriate sign production, for unethical acts (åkaðapoia) which bring dis- 
honour (&upáàtgo0au).?? This does not just refer to the dishonour they bring upon 
themselves through such acts, but also to the fact that instead of displaying gen- 
uine humanness, they become signs of its distortion. 

Romans 1.25 is a redescription of Rom 1.24, which brings out that the issue is 
a vocation of sign production, not merely ethics. The connection oitıves makes 
this clear: those who ended up dtipdteo8at TA owpata autwv are those who 
have by these acts exchanged the truth with the lie (uetrjAAa£av trjv aAnNdeıav 
Tov Geod Ev TH evő), that is, they have produced signs which reinforce the 
Weüöog, instead of producing signs of the àArjeta Tod 0200. Paul's Jewish mon- 
otheist convictions assume there to be a creational order which includes appro- 
priate relations between male and female: appropriate sexual behaviour accord- 
ing to a Jewish sexual ethics!° amounts to a sign production which affirms this 
“natural” (cf. guoikög [1.26 -27]) order; its opposite contradicts the “natural” 
order and thus upholds the evddoc. 

Here there is a significant parallel in Epictetus 1.6, which, as we have seen, is 
one of the best examples for the human vocation and its structure as a sign pro- 
duction grounded in an understanding of the divine ordering of the world. In Ep- 
ictetus 1.6.9, male plus female *co-adaption"!?', sexual desire, and intercourse 
are signs for the created order and its maker: 


And male and female (TO 8’ äppev kai 16 0fjAv), and the desire (npoðvpia) that they have for 
intercourse with one another, and the power that they have to make use of the organs that 
have been constructed for that purpose (6Vvauts 1 xprotikr| roig HOPLOLG roic kareokeva- 
opévoio), do these things not reveal their maker either (tabta Eupaiveı Tov texvitnv)? Sure- 
ly they do.!?? 


Thus we find in the traditions to which Epictetus gives expression a link between 
a human vocation and the example of male and female relations.!?? This link 
may help explain Paul's choice of sexual relations (Rom 1.26 - 27) as an exam- 


99 What Paul has in mind with Rom 1.24 becomes clear from his examples in Rom 1.26 - 27. 
100 Which is, however, also shared by certain philosophers (cf. below). 

101 For the term, see Dobbin 1998, 105. 

102 Transl. R. Hard. 

103 Cf. also the views of Epictetus' teacher Musonius Rufus for whom only marriage and pro- 
creation are appropriate contexts for sex (óva pėv dpposiota vopitet ikara TA £v yáw Kal Ertl 
yevéoet naiðwv ovvteAovpeva [Diss. 12.7-8]); cf. his designation of other behaviour as “re- 
proaches against a human being" (€ykAnpata åvðpwnov [Diss. 12.6]; transl. King 2011). 
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ple,” provided that he is really talking about the distortion of the human voca- 
tion and about the sign value of human actions (Rom 1.18-25). 

Further support for our reading can be found in the language of 
oeßaLeodoı!” and Aatpevetv Tf KTioeı Mapa TOV KTioavra used in Rom 1.25. 
While taking the phrase Aatpevetv Ti] Ktioet by itself might suggest that this is 
a way of characterising image-worship, which would thus apply to “religion”, 
in the context of the paragraph (Rom 1.18 — 25), in which it also applies as a char- 
acterisation of the “ethical” behaviour in Rom 1.24, it is better to take this lan- 
guage to be a comprehensive designation of what human beings should realise 
in their lives, that is their vocation as human beings. Inverting the language of 
Rom 1.25, we find Aatpevet T@ KTioavtı to be another formulation which posi- 
tively describes the human vocation, comprising both ethical conduct and wor- 
ship as actions which produce appropriate signs of the understanding of God 
that has been made known. 


5.2.4 Conclusion for the human vocation presupposed in Rom 1.18 — 32, 
implications for a vocational reading of Rom 1—8, and two confirmatory 
readings 


On the basis of the readings offered above, we can conclude that Paul's critique 
of the human race in Rom 1.18 — 32 strongly resonates with both philosophical 
traditions about genuine humanness and the human vocation and with Jew- 
ish-scriptural traditions about genuine humanness. Reading Paul's language 
about human sin à rebours (so far as purely soteriological readings might be con- 
cerned), we have found that Rom 1.18 - 32 presupposes an account of the human 
vocation which sees both true worship and right ethical conduct as actions 
through which humans produce signs that are the appropriate response to 
what God has made known of himself. 

We had already established that in Rom 5.12-21 Paul assumes that genuine 
humanness and the exercise of the human vocation are possible in the present 
for all those in Christ. We have now shown that in Rom 1.18 — 32 Paul's argument 
amounts to a critique of the failure to be genuinely human and to fulfil the 
human vocation in the cosmos. Before we can show how Rom 6 details how 
this vocation looks like for Christ-followers, we need to sketch how the positive 


104 Paul may also be looking ahead to Abraham and Sarah in Rom 4 (see our discussion in 
5.2.4.2). 

105 The verb would take a direct object in the accusative (e. g. oefáteo8ot Bov); here it is omit- 
ted, but implied in the dative demanded by Aatpevetv. 
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account of a human vocation presupposed in Rom 1.18 - 32 relates to the fulfil- 
ment of that vocation for those in Christ. This requires us to distinguish three lev- 
els of vocation. 


5.2.4.1 Three levels of vocation 
There is here a major difference between Epictetus and Paul. While for Epictetus 
the human vocation concerns all human beings insofar as they are rational ani- 
mals, for Paul as a Jew there is a division of humanity into Jews and Gentiles, a 
relation which is decisively transformed by the Christ event. When we try to think 
together Paul’s wrestling with the Jewish way of life, based on the observance of 
Torah, in its relation to the Christ event, and the philosophical traditions about 
the human vocation we have found to underlie Paul's argument in Rom 1.18 — 32, 
especially in Rom 1.18 - 21, it appears that we need to distinguish three different 
levels:!°° 

(1) There is the idea of a human vocation at a general level (1a), which ap- 
plies to all human beings, but in particular to Gentiles (1b). It has the general 
structure of a certain understanding of God which is to be reflected in appropri- 
ate sign production. Before and apart from Torah and before and apart from 
Christ, it applies in a particular form: the available understanding of God (to 
yvwotov tod 0£00) is intelligently perceived from the order of created things; 
the actions which rightly reflect that understanding would be a basic ethical con- 
duct and a rudimentary aniconic worship. (In this form, it most closely resem- 
bles the structure of the human vocation in Epictetus.) Both sides are grounded 
in the human endowment with reason as their specific capacity: to understand 
the world in relation to God, one needs a properly perceiving mind, and to figure 
out the appropriate sign production in a given moment requires discernment 
based on reason. The “response side” of the vocation also requires a body 
that is able to display the actions that right thinking determines as the appropri- 
ate signs. 

(2) There is the idea of the vocation of Israel, which applies only to Jews 
under Torah.!” While this is no longer a human vocation insofar as it no longer 


106 We note that our hypothetical account of these three levels already takes into consideration 
data from Rom 6. 

107 We can only hint at how this seems to relate to Rom 2.17- 24. For our reading we suppose 
that even though the interlocutor is criticised, what is subject to critique is a failure to live up to 
the self-understanding expressed in Rom 2.17- 24, not the self-understanding as such. It is still, 
however, much more plausible to assume that it is a Jewish self-understanding, despite the ef- 
forts of Thiessen 2014, for instance, to argue that Paul's interlocutor “is someone of non-Jewish 
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applies to all human beings as such, for those who are Jews and hence in a cov- 
enant relationship to Israel’s God, fulfilling the vocation of Israel is their way of 
displaying genuine humanness. The general structure of Israel’s vocation re- 
mains the same: a sign production based on what can be known of God. But 
the available understanding of God (tO yvwotöv tot 0700) is now based on 
the revelation of God to Israel given in the Torah,'°® while the sign production 
is regulated by the commandments required by Torah.’°? Torah observance is 
the means through which members of God’s covenant with Israel display their 
identity as the appropriate response to God’s revelation to Moses. 

(3) There is the vocation of all those in Christ, both Jews and Gentiles. This is 
a human vocation, which still has the same general form: a sign production 
based on an understanding of God. But because the Christ event is an act of rev- 
elation, what can be known about God (tò yvwotóv 100 0700) now includes the 
story of how God acted in Christ's death and resurrection for the salvation of the 
world. The appropriate response now consists of actions which are a sign pro- 
duction of that which the good news about Christ proclaims (cf. Rom 1.3-4; 
Rom 1.16 - 17). This includes ethical conduct and worship, but both of them as 
part of a missional existence.!? This appropiate sign production is one which re- 
flects God's truth as revealed in and about Christ into the world, in everyday life, 
in worship, and in ethical action. It is an integrated existence, which witnesses to 
and embodies the truth of the good news. The conditions necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of this vocation are spelled out by Paul in Rom 6 (see below). 

These three levels should be understood as related to each other.!!! The first 
level has “nature” (the created order) as a “source” from which the insight can be 
generated which the actions should display; the second, Torah; the third, the 
Christ event. At the first level, there is no awareness of "sin" in the source — 
the regularity of the course of the stars does not tell about human shortcomings. 
At the second level, at which Torah is the “source”, the first level is contained as 


descent who believes he has become a Jew" (379). And the point is more than simply to say, in 
effect, “Jews, too, are sinful” (e.g. Michel 1978, 127: Rom 2.17- 29 becomes a “Radikalisierung des 
Gerichtsurteils, das Paulus als Verkündiger des Evangeliums über das Judentum ausspricht."). 
By contrast, cf. Wright 2013, 838. 

108 Cf. Rom 2.18 (ytvwoxets TO 0£Anpa ... Ek TOD vópov); Rom 2.19 (Exovra THY HOPPwot TIS 
Yvwoews Kai tg àAn0stag Ev TH vópw). 

109 Cf. how in Rom 2.23 a napåßaoiç TOD vópov constitutes an act of Tov Beöv åTıpáğetv. 
110 For our use of “missional”, cf. our remarks in section 1.4. 

111 We note again here our dependence on and agreement with Wright 2013, ch. 10 on the pur- 
pose of Israel’s vocation in Paul’s understanding. We go further than Wright in our use of the 
notion of a sign production and by establishing a connection to the Greco-Roman traditions 
of vocation that are part of Paul’s synthesis. 
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well (as Genesis tells about the creation of the world as a place of God's order). 
At this level there is awareness of human sin: Torah both contains a narrative 
about sinful human action and its commandments and prohibitions already 
show awareness of “sin”. The behaviour which displays covenant membership 
includes stipulations concerning sin and its effects. The sign production to 
which Israel is called already contains a “response” to human sin: Israel is to 
mark her difference from the sinful and idolatrous behaviour of the Gentile 
world around it, it is to be light for the Gentile world.'? The Torah also already 
contains a future perspective in which Israel fails to obey its vocation (Deut 
27-32; Lev 26). At the third level, where the Christ event is the “source”, there 
is awareness of the previous levels, including Israel's vocation and Israel's fail- 
ure to fulfil it. For Paul, it is only through what happened in Christ that rescue 
from sin has been achieved. This makes possible a sign production which points 
to the messiah Jesus as the one in whom Israel's vocation and through it, the vo- 
cation of a human being has been fully achieved. Its effect is that now others are 
able to produce the signs which correspond to the human vocation. They are 
signs of the way God has revealed himself precisely in the Christ event, under- 
stood as the moment which brings both Israel's history with God to a decisive 
turning point, and through this, the story of all human beings. The messiah's 
obedience to his vocation, culminating in his death and resurrection, is a re- 
sponse that dealt with human sin, and thus dealt with the human failure to pro- 
duce the appropriate signs, and even with their actively producing negative 
signs.” 

Having made these distinctions, we are in a position to answer how the vo- 
cation of Christ-followers (as it will be described in more detail in Rom 6) relates 
to the human vocation presupposed in Rom 1.18-32: The vocation of Christ-fol- 
lowers is the fulfilment of the general human vocation, because it shares the 
same general structure (an understanding of God reflected in sign production). 
But it fulfils it under different conditions: what can be known about God has 
changed, the context of other humans’ failure to fulfil their vocation as 
human beings and their adverse sign production has been in principle dealt 
with, and, as we shall see, the mind has been renewed and the bodily conditions 
have changed through baptism. 


112 Cf. Isa 49.6 (1é0etxà oe ... cig PHS EOVHVv TOD eivai oe cig OWrnplav Ewg Eox&tou Tg yç) 
and Rom 2.19-20 (in particular: põç àv Ev oxórey). 

113 Cf. Rom 1.29 - 31, Rom 2.24. It is in these conditions that the Christ event has taken place, cf. 
Rom 5.16c. This is of course about "salvation" but not as it is normally seen. The mind is renewed 
and the bodily conditions have changed such that they are "rescued" to fulfil their calling as 
human beings, both in the present and in the consummated new creation. 
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In our reading of Rom 1.18 — 4.25 with a view to genuine humanness, we have 
so far focused on Rom 1.18-32. Before we move on to Rom 6, it will be worth 
briefly to consider two other passages in Rom 1.18-4.25 which strengthen our 
case. 


5.2.4.2 Two confirmatory readings: Rom 3.23 and Rom 4.18- 25 

We begin with Rom 3.23. Romans 3.23 contains a recapitulatory remark (similar 
to Rom 3.9 [návrag by’ äpapriav eiva], but already within a new section 
[3.21-26]) which sums up the conditions of the “old” humanity as ndavtes yap 
ħpaptov Kal botepodvraı tfjg 6ó£ng Tob Ogo0. This verse suggests either an 
equivalence or at least a close relation between ünaptaveiv and borepeioO0t 
Tig 6ó£nc ToD 0700. We have argued above that the 60&a tod dpOdptov Heoü 
in Rom 1.23 should be understood as that which the sign production in which 
the human vocation consists should signify, that is, that which to display 
about who God is within creation is the task of human beings (based on the in- 
sight which would be available to them). We suggest that what Rom 1.23 said spe- 
cifically about the first level’ of knowledge about God (d@@dptoc indicates 
this), Rom 3.23 says about all human beings, Jews and Gentiles,’ before the 
messiah (i.e. before the reversal that became possible in the Christ event as de- 
scribed in Rom 5.12-21): all human beings have sinned, “missed the mark” of 
genuine humanness, “failed of their purpose” (fjpaptov),"° and thereby they 
have fallen short of the glory of God, that is, they have “failed to do justice”!”” 
(in their actions) to the glory of God which their actions should have displayed. 
For Paul, then, we propose that human beings give God glory if they fulfil their 
genuine human vocation and display his justice in the world.” If they are doing 
this, then God is displaying himself through them, just as in the case of the mes- 
siah Jesus, what happened in his life and death became the vehicle for the év6et- 
Etc TAG Stkatoovvns avtov." Hence, we find further support from Rom 3.23 that 


114 The “level” refers to the “levels of vocation” discussed in the previous section. 

115 Cf. Rom 3.23. 

116 Cf. LSJ, s.v. duaptévw. 

117 Cf. LSJ, sv. botepéw. 

118 Cf. our reading of glory is similar to Wright's statement (2013, 488) that *[h]umans are not 
to be passive recipients of God’s mercy and grace; they are to have ‘glory’, in the sense that they 
are to be given stewardship of the world, as the creator always intended.” Our emphasis on sign 
production, however, puts less emphasis on the interpretation of the Genesis narrative (“stew- 
ardship”), and more on the philosophical traditions about human beings as rational and 
hence communicative beings. Cf. also Adams 1997, 65. 

119 Rom 3.25 and 3.26. 
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what is at stake in Rom 1.18-4.25 is the human failure to be genuinely human 
and to display the glory of God. 

The issue of genuine humanness is also part of the point in Paul’s discussion 
of Abraham in Rom 4.?? As Edward Adams has argued, Paul's portrayal of the 
figure of Abraham in Rom 4 represents an explicit reversal of Rom 1.18 — 32.?* 
This is particularly clear in Rom 4.18 —25, especially in the description of Abra- 
ham as having given God glory (600g 60£av tà Bew [Rom 4.20]), which stands in 
contrast to Rom 1.21 (tov 0£óv oby wg 0£óv £80800av).'”” Adams identifies as fur- 
ther links between Rom 1 and 4 (a) the reference to God as creator Rom 1.20, 1.25 
and Rom 4.17; and (b) the 80vojuc of God in Rom 1.20 as one of the attributes that 
can be known, which is echoed in Rom 4.21 in Abraham’s conviction that God is 
öuvarög to do as he has promised.!? Adams further argues that a Jewish tradi- 
tion about Abraham's rejection of idolatry and his recognition of the true God 
underlies Paul's portrait in Rom 4.'* 

The idea of Abraham as a figure who represents a reversal from what went 
wrong with humanity is also present in the Jewish tradition which Wright has 
identified, in which Abraham is understood to be part of the solution to the prob- 
lem of sinful humanity since Adam."? 

These Jewish traditions suggest that for Paul, the scriptural figure of Abra- 
ham displays genuine humanness even in a time before the law is given, in con- 
trast to the corrupted humanity which fails to do so:?* Abraham (i) thinks clearly 
about God and his promises;"" (ii) he praises God by giving him glory;"? (iii) he 


120 On the links between Rom 4 and Rom 1 see Adams 1997. 

121 Adams 1997. 

122 For interpreters who have noted this link, see Adams 1997, 47 n. 1. 

123 Adams 1997, 51—55. 

124 Adams 1997, 59. We may note that many of the texts adduced (55-59) are from Philo (e.g. 
Virt. 211—216, Abr. 68-72, Her. 97-99), Josephus (Ant. 1.155 —156) and other Hellenistic Jewish 
writers (see his footnote 27), and hence may be influenced by philosophical tradition. For 
Stoic philosophy in the creation theology of Philo's De Abrahamo see Niehoff 2018, 102-103. 
125 For this tradition, see Wright 2013, 792-795. Gen. Rab. 14.6 is adduced by Wright as a late, 
but particularly clear example of a tradition he sees represented already earlier. 

126 Note also the motif of hope (Rom 4.18) with Philo's exposition of hope as a sign of genuine 
humanness (see section 2.2.6.4). 

127 Rom 4.17 (where muotevetv has a clear cognitive content); Rom 4.19 - 20 (the katavoeiv is 
directed to the conditions which make it seem impossible for a child to be born according to 
the promise, but this does not cause Abraham to doubt, in view of what he holds to be true 
about God's creative 60vopug [Rom 4.17]). 

128 Rom 4.20. 
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fulfils his vocation as a human being;"? and he (iv) produces the sign which is 
Isaac.’ 

We only have space to briefly expand upon the last point: Abraham operates 
with a certain understanding of who God is, in the way he has made himself 
known to him (Rom 4.17). This is spelled out in terms of God’s creative power 
to create from nothing (kaAoDvrog Ta un óvra wg Óvro) and in terms of resurrec- 
tion (TOD Gwomotobvtos Tous vekpouc). God promises him a son (Rom 4.18) and 
Abraham’s trust in this promise amounts to a sign production, because this 
human act signifies that God is able to do (Rom 4.21) what corresponds to his 
understanding of him (Rom 4.17). Thus this act of faith reflects this truth, and 
the consequence is that it amounts to a sign production of Stkatoovvn (Rom 
4.22) and brings God glory (Rom 4.20). The conditions in which he exercises 
his faith are cast in resurrection terms: Abraham's old age and Sarah’s “barren- 
ness" are expressed in terms of the language of death (his o@pa is vevexpw- 
pévov; VEKPWOIG TG urjrpac), such that Abraham’s preception of the situation 
(kotavoeiv [Rom 4.19]) fits with an understanding of God who creates life from 
death in Rom 4.17. This brings Abraham’s faith as an act of genuinely human 
sign production into a close parallel with the belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus expressed in Rom 4.24. Thus, we conclude that Abraham is, within Ro- 
mans, also a figure which to some extent anticipates the genuine humanness 
which has now, as a consequence of the Christ event, become a possibility for 
all those who believe (Rom 5.12- 21). With this last consideration we have re- 
turned full circle to Rom 5.12-21 and are now prepared to see how Paul unfolds 
what the vocation of Christ-followers looks like in Rom 6. 


129 This is suggested by the fact that Abraham’s mots is “reckoned” eig &tkatoovvnv (Rom 4.9) 
according to the quotation from Gen 15.6. The point that this occurred while Abraham was un- 
circumcised makes Abraham into a figure whose roti; amounts to a sign production of 8txato- 
ovvn: Abraham’s circumcision is interpreted by Paul as sign (onpetov) which is the seal of his 
Stkatoovvn Tis MloTEWS Tis Ev TH Akpoßvotia (Rom 4.11). (This verse incidentally shows Paul 
can also thematically operate with the category of sign production, which we have adduced 
as an interpretative device.) 

130 Which is, however, only implied, not narrated by the text of Rom 4. In fathering a child 
despite his and Sarah’s old age, he is perhaps introduced as contrasting with Rom 1.26 - 27. 
The point that is developed in the text is Abraham’s faith that God will keep his promise 
about a son from Sarah. 
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5.3 Rom 6 explains the new identity for those in Christ and 
their vocation 


We begin by briefly recapitulating what we have argued so far: We have already 
shown (in section 5.1) that in Rom 5.12-21 Paul explains the significance of the 
Christ event as the inauguration of a new way of being human, one in which gen- 
uine humanness has at last become possible, in contrast to the *old" humanity 
which has failed to live up to the human calling. We have further shown (in sec- 
tion 5.2) that Paul's critique of the human race in Rom 1.18 — 32 implies a struc- 
ture of the human vocation which is very similar to philosophical traditions 
about the role of human beings in the cosmos. This structure we have deter- 
mined to be a sign production based upon the available understanding of God 
in relation to the world. We have seen that just as in the philosophical tradition, 
so also in Paul, the human vocation is grounded in the specific human capacity 
to think and reason. 

Yet there are important differences between Paul and the philosophical tra- 
dition (for which we here take Epictetus as “spokesperson”): as we have pro- 
posed (in section 5.2.4.1), for Paul, in contrast to Epictetus, the structure of the 
human vocation evolves “dynamically”, because what can be known about 
God changes, and based upon this the appropriate sign production changes. 

Another difference concerns the role of the body: for Epictetus the body is 
only accidentally involved in ethical action, since what determines right conduct 
is right judgment.” But for Paul, the body is crucial: the body is that bit of cre- 
ation for which a human being is responsible and which can be used either to 
display the appropriate human sign production or its opposite (which becomes 
particularly clear in Rom 6). 

A third major difference emerges from Rom 1.18 — 32. As we have seen, Rom 
1.18 - 32 describes a process of corruption which undermines the exercise of the 
human vocation: it tells of the corruption of the human mind and of the incapa- 
citation of the body, the means of sign production, being overpowered by de- 
sires. For Epictetus, right instruction and training is needed for human beings 
to achieve genuine humanness,’” but no “eschatological” turning point is need- 
ed, as there is for Paul, and no liberation from the conditions described as the 
"rule of sin". 

In this section we aim to show that in Rom 6 Paul explains the vocation of 
all those who belong to Christ as a sign production that displays what God has 


131 Cf. e.g. Epictetus 2.5.20 - 22 about the owpdtiov as among the externals. 
132 Cf. e.g. Epictetus 3.2. 
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done in the Christ event and how this vocation has become possible through 
Christ. This is of great importance for our argument, as Paul picks up in Rom 
12.1b what he explains here. 

We will proceed in two steps: we will show (1) that Rom 6.1-11 explains how 
through the messiah’s death and resurrection the conditions for genuine human- 
ness have decisively changed, how these changes apply to Christ-followers, and 
that these changes mean that there is now a particular vocation for all Christ-fol- 
lowers; (2) that Rom 6.12—23 explains that this vocation takes the form of a sign 
production which displays the new reality inaugurated by Christ's death and res- 
urrection in the actions performed by the liberated body. 


5.3.1 Rom 6.1-11: How genuine humanness has become possible through 
Christ 


As we have seen, in Rom 1.18 — 32 Paul has described a process in which human 
beings have become corrupted in their thinking and have distorted their voca- 
tion. In Rom 5.12- 21 the consequence of this distortion was interpreted as the 
rule of *death" through human sin. But through Christ's death and resurrection, 
a reversal has occurred, which Paul has described as the possibility that those 
who belong to Christ now “rule in life" (Rom 5.17) and that grace rules through 
&tkatoovvn, leading to the life of the new age (Rom 5.21).? 

We will now show that Paul assumes in Rom 6.1-11 that somehow™ 
through Christ, the conditions have changed, such that those who belong to 


133 Which we have interpreted in terms of the exercise of *genuine humanness" and "sign pro- 
duction" in section 5.1.3. 

134 For our purposes, we do not need to guess how Paul thinks such participation works, and 
thus we will leave vague terms like “somehow” in our discussion. Cf. the remarks of Sanders 
1977, 522 about our lack of appropriate categories to think about "participation"; the matter is 
important, but *more opaque to research than is thought" (549). Others have not been deterred 
by Sanders’ remarks and investigated further, e.g. Macaskill 2013, the contributions in Thate et 
al. 2014. For Wright's account in terms of incorporative messiahship, cf. Wright 2013, 825 — 835. 
135 These conditions can be thought of in various models, which can also be combined: they 
could be anthropological (for instance the power of the desires of the body has been curbed [cf. 
Rom 6.12]; they could be “social” (for instance the presence of a community of Christ-followers 
enables a new kind of walk of life [cf. Rom 12.10]); they could be pneumatological (the indwel- 
ling of the Spirit enables new forms of agency [cf. Rom 8.5]); they could be demonological or 
related to cosmic forces (which could also be spelled out in terms of atonement categories, so 
for example Wright 2016, 388 "the creator God overthrowing on the cross the powers that had 
kept the nations captive"); they could be developed in terms of baptism or "participation" in 
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him are bodily capable of displaying in their sign production the 6txatoobvn 
which is their genuine human vocation. Such a vocational reading makes better 
sense than a moralistic one, which assumes there is a problem for ethics given 
Paul’s teaching on justification. 

We will first go through the main points on which our reading is based, be- 
fore we comment on further details and answer objections: 

First, Paul assumes in Rom 6.3b that the “we” he talks about in Rom 6.1-11 
have all been baptised eig Xptotov 'Inooóv. They are the same people who have 
been described as oi thv Meptooeiay tíjc XApLTOG Kal THs Öwpeäg Tis StkaLtoovvNS 
AapBavovtes in Rom 5.17. 

Second, Paul interprets this baptism as being into Christ’s death (Rom 6.3b, 
4b), such that those who have been baptised eig Xptotov 'Inooüv have been “bur- 
ied” with him (Rom 6.4a) and thus have in some sense “shared” in his death 
(Rom 6.5a). 

Third, in Rom 6.6b Paul claims that this “death” in baptism marks the end of 
ó noAouög TMV avOpwros (Rom 6.6b), who has in some sense partaken of the 
crucifixion (suveotavpw6n). Even though Paul does not explicitly speak of a kat- 
voc dvOpwros, it is nevertheless implicit in his statement that through this 
“death” in baptism a new way of being human has begun, one in which genuine 
human life is possible.P6 

Fourth, in Rom 6.6c (tva Katapyndfi TO oWpa tfj åuaptiaç) Paul claims that, 
as a result of this “death” of the noAauög riuàv á&vOpumnoc,"" for those in Christ 
the o@pa TÅG àpapríiag is abolished, set aside, or made powerless.'? This refers 
to a change in the bodily conditions for those who belong to Christ. The same 
change is in view in the language of having died to sin in Rom 6.2b. Romans 
6.12b makes it clear that the change is to be understood as a reversal of the in- 
capacitation of the body being overpowered by desires described in Rom 
1.18 - 32. 


Christ, or in terms of the concept of “assimilation to God" (on which cf. van Kooten 2008, 124— 
219) and so on. For our purposes, we do not need to attempt to settle the matter here or decide 
among the various more or less compatible accounts. In any case, Paul seems to put more 
weight on the fact that a new way of living is now possible than spelling out how this happens, 
not least in ways we might neatly map onto the categories we would like to apply to answer such 
questions. 

136 A similar point could be made about 6 aiwv obTog in Rom 12.2, which we like many others 
take to imply a contrast with 6 aiwv péAAwv. 

137 The iva in 6b should be taken as consecutive. 

138 Cf. BDAG, sv. katapyéw. 
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Fifth, in Rom 6.6d (tod pnkett SovAEvet Nas TH ápaptig) Paul claims that 
this change in the bodily conditions implies that the Christ-followers’ “we”? no 
longer need to serve “sin.” The language of SovAevetv t Guaptia (Rom 6.6d) is 
used to refer to the same state as the language of émmévetv Ti Guaptia (Rom 
6.1b) or Gv Ev [tñ Guaptig] (Rom 6.2c); this is the same state in which, in the 
language of Rom 6.12a, 1 ünapria [Baowedbei Ev TH Ovrrà budv owpati, and 
in which their members become önAa d6tkiac. In other words, it seems that 
Paul claims that they have been liberated from a state in which their bodies 
have been producing signs which display the rule of sin and of injustice. 

Sixth, instead, Paul claims, Jesus-followers are now in a state in which they 
can walk in the newness of life (£v katvoTnTI ws rrepınateiv [Rom 6.4c]). This is 
what we have earlier called “eschatological” life; it is the same kind of life that 
Paul speaks of in Rom 5.17 as BaoueUet £v tfj. This new state is also one in 
which they can tfiv tà Beğ Ev Xptot@ ‘Inood (Rom 6.11b). While this description 
appears as the object of Aoyifeo8a1 in Rom 6.11b, this does not mean that Paul 
considers its truth to be dependent upon the act of Aoyifeo8o1; however, in 
order for human beings to realise this truth in their actions, they need to 
think in this way. 

Seventh, and to anticipate our argument, in Rom 6.13 Paul explains that be- 
cause of this new, genuine, eschatological *life", they are now in a position to be 
sign producers of that very life and of &txotoovvn: they are to present themselves 
TÕ Beğ Woel Ex vekpüv C@vtec and their members as Öna Stkatoovvns TH Ved. 

The conclusion from this is that all those in Christ have been transformed 
and enabled for a vocation which is a sign production of the new life and of 
&tkatoovvn. 

The following comments need to be made to defend and clarify our reading. 

First, Paul’s logic in this passage relies on several and interrelated meanings 
of “life” and “death”, as we have already seen in discussing Rom 5.12-21. We 
may discuss these meanings in relation to the definition of human beings as 
Ovnta Aoyıka Gio. Human beings are living beings (Ca) but they are also mortal 
(8vnto). What happened to the one human being, Christ, is that he biologically 
died (cf. Rom 6.3c), that he was raised from the dead (Rom 6.9b), in such a way 
that he will no longer biologically die (Rom 6.9c). In having overcome biological 
death, Christ has also overcome “metaphorical” death, which no longer has a 
claim (kuptevet) upon him. Through his biological death, Christ has “died” to 
sin (Rom 6.10b), and because of this now has a new, genuine, eschatological 
(“metaphorical”) life (Rom 6.10c-d), in addition to his new “biological” life. 


139 For the expression, cf. Wolter 2014, 409. 
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For those in Christ, through baptism something has happened, which allows 
them to overcome “metaphorical” death, even though they are still mortal (cf. 
the Ovntov bu owna [Rom 6.12a]).* They can be assured that they will be 
raised from the dead in the future (cf. Rom 8.11), but they already have a new 
kind of life in the present: having died with Christ, they also live with Christ 
(cut']oopev [Rom 6.8b]). It is best to understand this as a reference both to the 
future resurrection (after biological death) and to the new kind of life in the pre- 
sent (after “death” in baptism); for in the verses that follow (Rom 6.9-10) both 
aspects are mentioned with regards to Christ, as we have just seen, and then ap- 
plied to Christ-followers in Rom 6.11 (o0Twg xai Dueig). The future indicative form 
ovZnoouev is not a problem for our interpretation: just as in Rom 5.17, so also 
here, the form occurs in a syntactical context in which no absolute tense inter- 
pretation is required on grammatical grounds.“ 

Second, in view of the definition of human beings as Aoytkd, it is noteworthy 
how much emphasis is laid on right thinking in this passage. While | &yvoeite 
(Rom 6.3a) is rhetorical, Paul stresses knowing in Rom 6.6a (roüto ytvwoxkovtes), 
in Rom 6.9a (eiöötec), and very prominently in Rom 6.11 (Aoytt£00&).'? In all of 
these instances, what is important is the content of the thinking: in Rom 6.6, it is 
self-knowledge about the past which is overcome through Christ; in Rom 6.9, it is 
an implication of Christ's resurrection for Christ himself (which seems to include 
what is said in Rom 6.10); in Rom 6.11 it is again a self-knowledge about the 
change in conditions which occurred so that they are now “dead to sin”, 
and living for God through Christ. Throughout the passage, Paul has been con- 
cerned with explaining the significance of Christ's death and resurrection for 
the new way of being human, and it is this understanding which Paul encourag- 
es Jesus-followers to think through. This understanding is precisely such that the 
present existence of Jesus-followers is cast in “resurrection” terms in Rom 6.11: 
they have not yet overcome “biological” death but they can already overcome, 
through Christ, *metaphorical" death, and live a new, genuine life to God in 
the present. 

Third, it follows from these two explanations that Paul, in Rom 6.1- 11, really 
does seem to describe a new humanity, a new way of being OvnTà Aoyıka (ia: 
one which is mortal (0vntà), but in a sense in which actually has come through 


140 This rests upon an understanding of the messiah “somehow” representing his people (cf. 
our comments above). 

141 One might make a similar point about Rom 6.5b. 

142 It bears pointing out that also nıotebonev in Rom 6.8b appears to have a clear cognitive 
sense. 

143 Thus it summarises the insight of Rom 6.6 (cf. also 6.2b). 
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“death”; which is thinking (Aoyıka), but what they are thinking about (the impli- 
cations of Christ’s resurrection for the cosmos) is more important than the fact 
that they are thinking; which is living (ia), but which is alive with the new 
life, alive to God in the messiah Jesus. (In all these ways, Paul’s Jewish and mes- 
sianic understanding takes him significantly past Epictetus.) 

Fourth, it has further become apparent from the previous explanations that 
for Paul this new humanity has only become a possibility through Christ. 
Through the messiah Jesus, his death and resurrection, the conditions for genu- 
ine humanness have changed in two ways: (a) in the Christ event a fresh truth 
about God has been revealed, which has completely reshaped what can be 
known about God, TO yvwotòv 100 0700 (Rom 1.19), on which the human voca- 
tion as a sign production is based; and (b) the body, the means of sign produc- 
tion, has been liberated, through baptism as a sharing in Christ’s death and res- 
urrection, from being a opa TG àpopríac, such that it is now able to produce 
the signs which appropriately give expression to the new understanding of God. 

Thus, based on the steps of our reading and these explanations, we can con- 
clude that Paul explains in Rom 6.1-11 how genuine humanness has become 
possible through Christ. Christ has restored the conditions in which the exercise 
of the human vocation becomes possible; the shape it now takes is what Paul 
explains, as we now show, in Rom 6.12- 23. 


5.3.2 Rom 6.12 — 23: The vocation of Christ-followers explained as a sign 
production for óuotocüvn 


Rom 6.12-23 is very important for our argument, because Paul here crafts the 
language and imagery for the vocation of Christ-followers on which he will 
draw in Rom 12.1b. In this section, we seek to show how this language is 
best explained by understanding it in terms of a sign production for Stkatoovvn. 
We will begin by considering what this means for Stkatoovvn in Romans; then 
we will analyse the language of napiotavat in Rom 6.12- 23. 


5.3.2.1 Signs of dtkatootvn and the three levels of vocation 
We have already proposed three different levels of the human vocation in Paul's 
letter to the Romans (section 5.2.4.1). We now have to develop this proposal fur- 


144 The linguistic links are noted by many interpreters, though their interpretation differs from 
ours, cf. e.g. Reichert 2001, 234; Barclay 2015, 494, 504—505. 
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ther with regards to the term Stxatoovvn. We propose that for all three levels of 
vocation there is a corresponding notion of 8txotooUvn. Because the levels of vo- 
cation are related to one other, the notions of txatoovvn are related. In all these 
cases, 6tkatoovvn should be understood as a property both of God and of human 
beings, in a way that relates them to each other. 

At the first, general level of human vocation, the 6tkatoovvn pertains to God 
as creator of a good creation (including human beings), which becomes manifest 
and would be, in some sense, “verified” by the right actions of human beings. 
Human beings who are just in a basic ethical sense uphold the truth of the 
good creation through their actions (avéyetv ti dAnOEtav Ev Stkatoovvn). 
These two senses are related because if a good creator creates humankind, 
and humans are evil and unjust, then this calls into question the “justice” of 
God’s actions as a creator. If creation includes beings which by their exercise 
of reason can do evil things and fill the earth with a negative sign production, 
then their actions have the potential to produce material that supports the 
claim that creation is in fact not good. From this perspective, God’s judgment 
upon human sin is his necessary distancing of himself from this misrepresenta- 
tion. 

At the second level, that of Israel's vocation, the Sixotoovvn pertains to God 
as the one who made a covenant with Israel to address the problem of human 
sin, his “covenant faithfulness”,'* which is upheld on the human side by obe- 
dience to the commandments of Torah.° The keeping of Torah is the appropri- 
ate response to God's making of a covenant with Israel, which brings to display 
their allegiance and faithfulness to the covenant, and which produces signs of 
how God has revealed himself at Sinai and in Israel's scriptural tradition. 
Again, these two senses are related, because if God enters into a covenant 
with Israel, but Israel is unfaithful to the covenant, then this calls into question 
the “justice” of God's actions as the one who made a covenant with Israel. The 
&tkatoovvn 0700 requires human beings who are faithful to God's covenant with 
them. Paul hints at this problem, and as God's justice in his judgment of the 
world, at the level of Israel's vocation, in Rom 3.1-8 (cf. especially Rom 3.3 - 4). 

At the third level, that of the vocation of all those in Christ, the 6uotooUvr 
pertains to God's revelation in the good news (Rom 1.17), the good news about 
Christ's death and resurrection as the fulfilment of the scriptural promises 
(Rom 1.1-4). This good news is itself the power for salvation (65vopug yap 
0700 £ottv eig owtnpiav [Rom 1.16]), because all those who hear and believe it 


145 Cf. Wright 2013, passim. 
146 Cf. Sanders 1977, 75. 
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(Rom 1.16) can be rescued, that is, they can be restored into the conditions for 
genuine humanness: they can start to think truly about how the resurrection 
of Christ involves their existence as human beings (Rom 6.11), they can use 
their liberated bodies as means of a sign production which displays this fresh 
truth about themselves (napaotroate Eavtovs tà SEM woel £x vekpáv ÇÕVTAG 
[Rom 6.13]) and which is an embodied witness to the Stkatoovvn displayed in 
the Christ event (rà EAN pv ónAa Stkatoovvns TM Sew [Rom 6.14]). If they 
are producing signs of this Stxatoovvn, they are upholding this fresh truth 
about God in their lives, and their existence becomes missional: it testifies to 
and embodies the reconciliation brought about in the Christ event. Such an ex- 
istence then displays the genuine humanness which has become possible 
through the messiah. 

In this way, the existence of those who believe in Christ can become a sign 
production for the ŝkarooúvn 0700 about which Rom 3.21- 26 speaks. Our pro- 
posal for reading Sxotoovvn is thus similar but goes significantly further than 
Wolter's interpretation of 6tatooUvn soð in his Romans commentary. To 
bring out the difference, it will be instructive briefly to quote from Wolter's sum- 
mary. 

Wolter points out that the phrase Stxatoovvn 0700 is a nominalisation of the 
statement that God is Sixatoc, and that it primarily denotes a property of God.'“® 
But while 81otooUvn primarily denotes properties, it can also be used metonym- 
ically for actions: 


*Gerechtigkeit" [bezeichnet] nicht nur eine Eigenschaft ..., sondern auch in metonymischer 
Weise die Handlungen, die dieser Eigenschaft entsprechen, die aufgrund dieser Eigenschaft 
getan werden, und die diese Eigenschaft zur sichtbaren und erfahrbaren Darstellung bring- 
en 


Thus, summarising the use of 6tkatoovvn Beod in Jewish tradition, Wolter finds 
that speaking about Sixkotoovvn 0700 is always also a way of speaking about 
“Gottes heilvolle[s] Handeln zugunsten seines Volkes oder zugunsten des einzel- 
nen Frommen", but in such a way that it is clear that such action is at the same 
time “die Manifestation einer Eigenschaft Gottes”.° Wolter explains the link be- 
tween a property predicated of God and his actions as follows: 


147 Cf. Wolter 2014, 119-125. 
148 Wolter 2014, 122. 
149 Wolter 2014, 122. 
150 Wolter 2014, 122. 
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Wenn Gott Gerechtigkeit “tut”, so manifestiert sich in diesem Handeln seine Gerechtigkeit 
in einer Weise, dass sie fiir die Menschen erkennbar und erfahrbar wird. Wenn Gottes Ger- 
echtigkeit Ereignis wird, erweist sich darin immer auch das Gott-Sein Gottes, denn nur 
Gottes Gerechtigkeit ist diejenige Heilsmacht, die eine heilvolle Wirklichkeit zu schaffen 
vermag.” 


Wolter denies, however, that this Stkatoovvn becomes a property of human be- 
ings (and of their actions). Rather, Wolter claims that in 2 Cor 5.21 (iva peis ys- 
vwueda Stkatoovvn 0700 Ev avt@) Paul describes 


die Folge von Gottes Versöhnungshandeln: Weil Gott “uns mit sich durch Christus versöhnt 
hat” (2 Cor 5.18) und uns dadurch zu einer “neuen Schöpfung” gemacht hat, sind “wir”, 
d.h. unsere neue Existenz, zur Manifestation des gerechten Handelns Gottes — zur Gerech- 
tigkeitstat Gottes — geworden. Die Gerechtigkeit Gottes wird damit nicht zu einer Eigen- 
schaft der Versöhnten, sondern bleibt eine Eigenschaft Gottes und seines Handelns.’” 


We agree with Wolter that human beings who are redeemed have become a man- 
ifestation of God's Stkatoovvn. But we go further in claiming that for Paul this 
&tkatoovvn also becomes a property which is displayed in the genuinely 
human acts of the redeemed, and in that sense a property of human beings.” 

If we posit for Paul that human beings are those beings who are called to 
make manifest *on earth" who God is and how he is like, then it follows that 
if God is ötkouog, then their calling includes acting and living in such a way 
that their actions become signs of this property of God (and his actions). The re- 
deemed are not merely a manifestation of God's just action in the way a painting 
could be said to be a manifestation of the skill of the artist. The liberation which 
Christ has brought is the liberation of human beings, and this means restoring 
them to the genuine humanness to which they are called. And as beings capable 
of action and capable of sign production based on understanding, they are now 
able rightly to think about the Christ event (Rom 6.11) and display this in their 
existence and their actions (Rom 6.12). 

If one of the ultimate goals of human conduct is a sign production in the 
earthly, perceptible sphere of the Stkxatoovvn 0200, then “reconciliation” in Christ 
can be described as not only liberating human beings from the unpleasant con- 
sequences (Unheilsfolgen) of their sin, but as liberating them for that which they 
would have been called all along, that is to become those who are enabled to 


151 Wolter 2014, 122. 
152 Wolter 2014, 124. 
153 Our reading is supported by Wright's analysis of 2 Cor 5.21 in Wright 2013, 878 — 885: Paul 
speaks about his own apostolic ministry as *embodying the divine covenant faithfulness" (881). 
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produce the signs in which their calling consists: they have been made 6ixatot so 
that they can fulfil the human vocation of producing signs of the 8ixotoovvn 
0700. And these signs are specifically signs of the 8iotooUvr| 0200 such as it 
has appeared in the Christ event and which the good news proclaims. 


5.3.2.2 The language of napiotavat in Rom 6.12 - 23 
Paul uses both language which expresses that all those in Christ have a vocation 
and language which explains in what this vocation consists. The language of 
SovAevetv, for instance in Rom 76 (iore SovAEevet rpg Ev KALVÖTNTL TIVEUHO- 
toc), is an example for language which expresses that they have a vocation 
(and points to the conditions that make it possible, here the Spirit). The language 
of mapiotavat is used by Paul specifically to explain what this vocation consist 
in. We argue that this language is used by Paul to explain the vocation of 
Christ-followers as using the body to produce signs of the Stkatoovvn O£00 
such as it has appeared in the Christ event. 

This can best be seen already in the first instances of napiotavat language in 
our passage, in Rom 6.12- 13: 


12a So do not let sin rule in your mortal body (MÌ oov Baouevéro r| ópopría £v 
To HVNTW ðv owpati), 

12b so as to obey its desires, 

13a nor present your members as weapons of d6tkia to sin (undE naptotdavete 
TO WEAN Dud ÓónÀa Aöıklag TH àpopriq); 

13b rather, present yourselves to God as such as are alive from the dead (GAAQ 
nopootrjoare EAUTOUS TH BEM WOEL Ex vekpõv (vrac) 

13c and your members as weapons of Sikatoovvn to God (kai Ta LEAN piv 
ónÀa 8ikotocUvng TH 070). ^^ 


We suggest that Paul uses the language of mapiotavat here to express what we 
describe as sign production. The following observations support our conclusion. 
First, there is a parallelism between 6.12a and 6.13a which suggests that the state 
in which sin rules in the body of a human being is the same as the state in which 
that person presents its members as weapons of d&txia to sin. This language 
refers to concrete unjust behaviour (in an ethical sense), but it makes this behav- 
iour a sign, too, of something else, namely of the rule sin. Thus, we see here from 


154 Our translation, leaving déixia and 8txotocovr, untranslated. 
155 So rightly Wolter 2014, 390. 
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the negative side that a logic of sign production seems to be employed. This in- 
terpretation coheres with our interpretation of the rule of death in Rom 5.17. 

Second, in Rom 6.13c-d we see Paul develop the positive counterpart: the 
bodily conditions have changed for those in Christ (they are now woel k vexp@v 
Go vrac), and their task is now to present themselves as such who have been li- 
berated in this way, and this means using their members to produce signs of 
Sixatoovvn. This Stkatoovvn is the one that has been made manifest in the Christ 
event (Rom 3.21- 26), because the members which are to present themselves as 
weapons of Sixatoovvn are those of the bodies that have become woei ¿k vexp@v 
GO vtac (Rom 6.13b) on the basis of the Christ event. 

Third, the notion of sign production is here particularly apt, not only be- 
cause of what is signified by human action (i.e. that God is 6(kotoc), but because 
the actions in view in Rom 6.13 clearly reflect the right understanding on which 
they are based and which are expressed in Rom 6.11: Their understanding of their 
own identity as vexpouc pv tÑ Anapria Govragc È TH Beğ Ev Xpiorà Inood 
(Rom 6.11) is reflected in their action of napiotavat Eavtovs TH Beğ Wwoel £x vex- 
p@v Ca@vtac. Actions in which an understanding is expressed are acts of sign 
production. 

Our reading is also confirmed by Paul's explanations in Rom 6.16 — 17. Paul 
changes the metaphor used with the language of napiotavoı from weapons 
(6mAa) to that of slavery (napıotavete Eavtovg 600AovG eig onakornv), but the 
same logic of sign production is implicit.^? What Rom 6.16 - 17 adds, however, 
is that the actions which become signs, either of “sin” and “death”, or of “obe- 
dience” and “justice”, imply a statement about the identity of the subject of the 
action (i.e. 600Aog tfjg àpiapríac), even if the conditions of the subject have 
changed so that it no longer would have to commit those actions. Furthermore, 
Rom 6.17 supports our claim that the sign production is to reflect the new truth 
revealed in the good news, because the turo ödaxfig, which has been entrusted 
to the communities in Rome,’ refers to a core of teaching about the good 


156 Studies of Paul's language of enslavement include Martin 1990, Combes 1998, Byron 2003; 
for an overview of debates about the possible origins of this language see Goodrich 2013a 
(though that does not settle the interpretation of Paul's specific use). We cannot here do justice 
to the complicated questions about how Paul's language might have been understood by his 
hearers with direct experience of enslavement, and to what extent such experience shaped 
Paul's discourse and its reception (see for instance, with regards to Corinth, Nasrallah 2019, 
55 —56). 

157 For this syntactical reading, cf. Wolter 2014, 397-398. 
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news.”® And in becoming obedient to this, they have become [600Aoı] nakog 
eig Stkatoovvnv (Rom 6.16e). 

There are some variations in the language, but Paul essentially describes the 
same point in Rom 6.19. Since Rom 6.17b, Paul has been talking about a temporal 
contrast, between a past, and the present. This presentation in terms of a change 
of conditions is reflected in the use of 60vAo000a1 (becoming a slave, in contrast 
to “being a slave"). Paul once more uses the language of napiotavat both to char- 
acterise the former state (napeotnoote TA WEAN bu@v 600A tÅ KKadapota xoi TH 
åvopig [Rom 6.19b]) and to contrast it with the state which is now possible and to 
which they are exhorted (mapaotroare và pén buwv 600Aa t Sikatoovvy). 
Again, the language is best explained in terms of sign production. Commiting 
an act which can be classified as åkaðapoia or àvopía is one that leads eig 
tv ávopíav (Rom 6.19b): the action produces signs and these sign products, 
as it were, remain. By contrast, the actions in which members are presented 
as 600Aa Ti Stkatoovvy lead eig &àytaopóv.'?? This should not be reduced to “holi- 
ness" in the sense of a mere moral status. Rather, we suggest, that the right ac- 
tions performed by those who partake of God's holiness since baptism, which 
produce signs of life, of new creation, of the power of the one raised from the 
dead, constitute a process of sanctification, involving not only the agents, but 
beyond them, their sphere of action, and those aspects of the world their actions 
reach, such that one might speak of a process of the sanctification of the world. 

Finally, our claim that Rom 6.12-23 explains the vocation of those in Christ 
in terms of a sign production is confirmed by Paul's use of the language of kap- 
moc in Rom 6.20 -23. The language of “fruit” should not be flattened out in a 
translation like *advantage".'? Rather, we suggest, the Kaprıög refers to the 
signs produced by human beings, either as slaves of sin, or as slaves of 
&ikotooUvn.'*' This can be seen, first, in Rom 6.20 - 21: when they were 600A0t 
tfjg Guaptiac their Kaprıög consisted of actions whose end is “death” (tO yap 
1ÉNoc Ereivwv 0óvarroc). Second, in Rom 6.22: now that they have become slaves 
of God, their kaprıög, the signs they have produced by their action, contribute to 
a åyiaopóç, the extending within the old creation of the sphere in which new cre- 
ation comes to display. The end of these actions, that to which they point and in 


158 Cf. Wolter 2014, 398 who explains túnoç ötdaxfig, based on lexical data for troc, as “eine 
Verdichtung der Christus-Botschaft auf ihren wesentlichen Gehalt." 

159 dytaopds is glossed as “consecration”, “sanctification”, “holiness” in GE. The word ending 
-uög could indicate either a single act or the product of an act. 

160 As the NRSV does. 


161 Such actions are communicative and bring transformation to God’s created world. 
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which they are consummated, is the life of the (new) age (wn aiwvioc), which 
their actions in the present anticipate and thereby embody as signs. 

But this becomes absolutely clear, third, in Rom 74-6, where Paul, in rela- 
tion to Torah, goes over similar ground: the change brought about in the Christ 
event, with regards to Torah, is that those addressed now belong to the one 
raised from the dead, so that they may bear fruit for God (kapnooprowpev 
TW eğ [Rom 7.4]); in contrast to their former state, in which the passions elicited 
by the Torah lead to a state in which they bore fruit for death (eig TO Kaprııopo- 
proau tà Bavåtw [Rom 7.5]). This language strongly suggests that Paul thinks in 
terms of a logic of sign production and explains the vocation of those in Christ in 
such terms. 

This is important for our reading of Rom 12.1b. There Paul also uses the lan- 
guage of mapiotavat, but in yet another metaphorical application, drawing on 
the language of sacrifice: mapaotijoat TA owpata Dum Ovotav Lwoav ayiav 
evapeotov T@ Bew. Many have supposed that the fact that Paul uses “sacrificial” 
language hints at his speaking about cult or “religion”. But as Reichert has right- 
ly pointed out, Paul uses the language of napiotavat to construct different meta- 
phors, taken from the domain of military life (6mAa [Rom 6.13c]), slavery (Sov- 
Aoug [Rom 6.16b]; [ta p£An Dud] S0dAa [Rom 6.19]), or, as in Rom 12.1, the 
domain of sacrifice (6voia),* in order to make a point about Christ-followers’ 
life, and not to speak about military matters or the practice of slavery.! And 
hence, one should also not expect Rom 12.1b to be thematically about sacrificial 
practices in Rome or Jerusalem.’™ Rather, we suggest, in Rom 12.1b, Paul draws 
on the mapiotavoat language he has crafted in Rom 6 in yet another way in order 
to refer to the vocation of those in Christ as a sign production. The metaphor of 
sacrifice is suitable as an expression of life as a sign production, not least be- 
cause sacrifice is a highly symbolic action,’ charged with meaning to which 
a community gives expression through ritual acts. While one could not under- 


162 Reichert 2001, 233 n. 44. 

163 On enslavement and the ubiquity of slavery in the Roman world see Scheidel 2011; on Rome 
as a “slave economy”, see Scheidel 2012. On approaching the study of “slavery” in Greco-Roman 
contexts see DuBois 2009. For discussion of slavery with regards to the New Testament and early 
Christianity see Harrill 2006 and Glancy 2002. 

164 We do not mean to deny that by using “cultic” language Paul is indirectly framing the ac- 
tion to which he refers in cultic terms, which may amount, ultimately, to a statement about what 
“true cult" looks like. Our point is that we should not infer, merely from the fact that he uses 
cultic language, that his topic is a comparison of the practices in the communities of Christ-fol- 
lowers with cultic actions and views on "religion" in their surrounding. 

165 For a semiotic analysis of cultic action in terms of a “symbolische Kommunikation", cf. 
Rüpke 2015, 24. 
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stand that Rom 12.1b uses napiotavat language to explain the vocation of Christ- 
followers as a sign production from that phrase alone, it can be so understood 
on the basis of the explanations Paul has given in Rom 6.12- 23. 


5.3.3 Conclusion for Rom 6 


We have thus shown that Rom 6.1- 11 describes how through the messiah's death 
and resurrection the conditions for genuine humanness have changed such that 
it is now possible for those in Christ to exercise their genuinely human vocation. 
We have further shown that Rom 6.12-23 describes that vocation as a sign pro- 
duction which witnesses to and embodies the meaning of Christ's death and res- 
urrection, and in this way serves to make manifest the truth about how God has 
rescued and restored human beings, such that they can fulfil their purpose in the 
cosmos. 

It remains for us in this chapter to consider briefly how Romans 8 contrib- 
utes to a reading of Rom 1-8 in terms of genuine humanness. 


5.4 Rom 8.5 —8 and Rom 8.17 -30: The role of the Spirit for 
genuine humanness and the cosmic horizon of the 
human vocation 


In Rom 8, Paul draws together many strands of his earlier argument, but at the 
same time he expands the panorama to include the transformation of all crea- 
tion. We will only have space to consider two points which Rom 8 contributes 
to a reading of Romans as about genuine humanness. The first point concerns 
the role of the Spirit for genuine humanness, about which Paul speaks in Rom 
8.5 — 6. The second point concerns the creational horizon of the human vocation 
in Rom 8.17- 30. 


5.4.1 Rom 8.5-6: The role of the Spirit and the renewed thinking 


Paul assumes that there is an important role for the Spirit in the transformation 
of human beings which became possible through the Christ event.!6 The Spirit is 


166 On the Spirit in Paul, cf. Horn 1992; Fee 1994; for a recent history of research, with a focus 
on ethics, see Rabens 2012, 253 - 306. 
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mentioned in Rom 5.5 in connection with a process concerning the human heart 
in Rom 5.5, which suggests a role of the Spirit in the reversal of the darkening of 
the heart in Rom 1.21. The Spirit is also mentioned in a formulation that refers to 
the exercise of the vocation of Christ-followers in Rom 7.6, and which refers to the 
Spirit as an enabling condition of this vocation; this is clear from the contrast 
with oàp& which is seen in Rom 7.5 — 6 as something that makes this vocation im- 
possible and even produces its opposite. In Rom 8.5-6, Paul draws on a similar 
contrast between odp and mvevpa to explain the role of the Spirit for genuine 
humanness.'* He has already recast the vocation of Christ-followers in language 
that recalls Rom 6.4 but substitutes the Spirit in Rom 8.4, where he contrasts a 
nepınoteiv KATA oapka with a repınateiv katà nveðpa. In Rom 8.5, he contrasts 
two kinds of existence and correlates two ways of thinking with these two kinds 
of existences. Those in Christ are addressed as oi kata nveüna [Óvrec] and it is 
said of them that they think what the Spirit thinks (ta tod mvevuatoc [Ppovoü- 
otv]). Romans 8.6 states that the content of this thinking, the ppövnna Tob mvev- 
patos, is Zwrj and &iprivn.16$ Paul does not spell out how he thinks the Spirit ef- 
fects this change,’® but it is clear that he assumes that part of what it means to 
be a renewed human being is to have one's thinking renewed and brought into 
alignment with the Spirit, who is in some way involved in this transformation. It 
is the same transformation that is in view in the renewal of the mind in Rom 12.2, 
which is one of the conditions in which the corrupted thinking has been reversed 
in Christ and, in some way, through the Spirit. That the object of this «póvnpo is 
Zur suggests that it enables one to think about what one should do in a given 
situation, such that one produces, by one's action a sign of “eschatological” 
life. This parallels, as we will argue, the SoxudCetv in Rom 12.2 which is based 
on the renewed mind. 

A similar involvement of the Spirit in the present sign production may also 
be implicit in Rom 8.9 — 11, where Paul describes the role of the Spirit in the fu- 
ture resurrection of those in Christ. But in the light of our analysis of the inter- 
related senses of life and death we have discussed, it may not seem implausible 
to suggest that in the dense formulation TO È nveðpa Gur] 610 Sixatoovvny, Paul 
is hinting at the role of the Spirit in the new life of Christ-followers, which aims at 
displaying dıkaıoovvn (life for the sake of 6txatooUvn): because through the Spi- 


167 For a history of research on this contrast and an exploration of Qumranic parallels see Frey 
1999. 

168 But cf. Rom 8.27. 

169 For an ontological model relating the person's self and the Spirit see e.g. Vollenweider 
1996. For an attempt to explain how the Spirit and the mind work together in discerment, see 
Munzinger 2007. 
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rit people are on the way to resurrection, they can produce signs of “resurrec- 
tion” in the present. Their actions in their bodies, which are mortal, yet are in- 
dwelled by the Spirit and its life, can become powerful signs of new creation. 


5.4.2 Rom 8.17-30: Signs of the new creation 


We conclude our reading of Romans 1-8 in terms of genuine humanness with 
Rom 8.17- 30. We will only have space briefly to sketch how Paul, in this passage, 
speaks about the recovery of genuine humanness in dynamic vocational relation 
to the cosmos. Human beings are presented as being called in the Spirit already 
— in suffering and prayer — to be the people through whom the signs of new cre- 
ation are coming to birth. And when they will be raised from the dead, this will 
be the moment at which the whole creation will be delivered. 

Our reading finds support in Paul's use of glory language.’”° Christ-followers 
who are suffering in the present are assured they will also be glorified with 
Christ in the future (Rom 8.17). The present sufferings are contrasted with a fu- 
ture moment of glory, which will be revealed in and through them (trv péAAov- 
cav 8ó&av ánokoAuqOr|vat eig ńuãç [Rom 8.18])."”" This refers to the future mo- 
ment at which those in Christ will be raised from the dead, as Rom 8.23 makes 
clear (the dmoAVTPWots TOD GWHATOS riiv is not the end of the body, but refers 
to what happens when it is raised; cf. Rom 8.11). This same moment is marked by 
the 6ó£a tüv TEKvwv Tod 0700 (Rom 8.21). The resurrection of Jesus was itself a 
supreme moment of ö0&a (Rom 6.4), and so the moment of their resurrection 
will be one in which glory is fully revealed. At that moment they will have fully 
become oUppopqot Tfj £ixóvog Tod viod avtod (Rom 8.29), being raised like 
him. This will also be the moment when creation is set free from its bondage 
to decay (Rom 8.21). The freedom of creation is one which is attendant upon 
the 6ó6£a tüv TEKVWV Tob 0700 (Rom 8.21) - glory, it seems, is only predicated 
of God and human beings. In human beings, through the Spirit, the signs of 
the new creation are already coming to birth, but in the present these signs op- 


170 For a similar argument, based on an analysis of Paul's glory language in Romans in the 
light of traditions such as Ps 8, see Goranson Jacob 2018. 

171 It is better to take eig mac to indicate not those who receive the revelation but the medium 
in which it is displayed. 

172 The phrase td tfj; döäng TOD natpóç in Rom 6.4 should probably be construed as indicat- 
ing the accompanying circumstances of the resurrection of Jesus. For such a reading, cf. Wolter 
2014, 374: "In der Auferweckung Jesu manifestiert sich Gottes Herrlichkeit und wird als solche 
für die Menschen wahrnehmbar." 
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erate in a mode of hope (Rom 8.24). It is in prayer (Rom 8.26 - 27) and even in 
sufferings (Rom 8.17-18) that the groaning of a new creation coming to birth 
finds expression as signs. In producing such signs they are taking up their 
place in a cosmos dynamically transformed until they will, as Rom 8.30 states 
in retrospect, be glorified. Then they will have become signs of the glory of 
God by being genuinely restored human beings. 


5.5 Conclusion 


Based on the findings in this chapter, we can conclude that Romans really is 
about salvation and being genuinely, vocationally thinking human beings within 
the cosmos.!? For Paul, the form that genuine humanness takes evolves in dy- 
namical relation to God's revelation and consists in fulfilling a vocation to pro- 
duce signs of the understanding of who God is in the cosmos such as he has 
made himself known. Through the liberation which Christ has brought human 
beings have been restored to being able to think clearly about the significance 
of Christ's death and resurrection and have been enabled to display this appro- 
priately in the actions of their body. Human beings are called to produce signs of 
&tkatoovvn. Paul has explained the vocation of those in Christ as producing 
signs of the Stxkatoovvn 8e0d by means of their body. As we shall see, he will 
say in Rom 12.1 that this is their vocation as human beings. 


5.6 PauUs own sense of a vocation 


Within Paul's overall argument about the vocation of human beings as such, ad- 
dressed explicitly to Gentiles, but (on the grounds of thinking of those in the 
messiah as a renewed humanity) as including, in principle, all humans, Paul 
is very much aware of his own personal vocation, his own £pyov, his own 
TaéIc, to borrow the language of Epictetus.’ Reading Romans as about genuine 
humanness makes excellent sense of how Paul describes his own vocation, par- 
ticularly in the frame of the letter, Rom 1.1- 15 and Rom 15.14 — 31, for which we 
look here at Rom 1.1-7 and Rom 15.16 in particular.'^ 


173 Human beings are rescued so that they can be genuinely human. Salvation is fully integrat- 
ed with “genuine humanness". 

174 1.16.20 (see chapter 4). 

175 But also within the letter, for instance at Rom 11.13 - 16. 
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Paul introduces himself, right at the start of the letter, as a servant of the 
messiah, and designates his own function as being a called apostle for the 
good news of God (eig evayyéAtov 0200 [Rom 1.1]). He describes the content of 
the good news and how it relates to the promises within Israel’s scripture, focus- 
sing both on the messiah and his resurrection (Rom 1.2-4). The messiah is pre- 
sented as the one who charged Paul with his task (t ov €AGBopev Xapıv Kal Arto- 
otoAr [Rom 1.5]).1”° This task is explained as being about the promotion of the 
“obedience of faith" among Gentiles (eig brtakor|v niotews Ev Naot roig EBveow 
[Rom 1.5]). The letter addresses itself to Gentiles and includes them thus in the 
purview of his calling (Rom 1.6). As it does so, it designates them as xAntoi 
noob Xptotod (Rom 1.6, cf. 1.7) and thus applies to them the same language 
with which he introduces himself (Rom 1.1), repeating also the way in which 
this “calling” comes about through Jesus, the messiah (cf. Rom 1.5). We should 
point out that it is not because Paul uses xoAetv language and because it so hap- 
pens that the language of “calling” and “vocation” have established themselves 
as customary translations that we conclude that Paul operates with the idea of a 
human vocation. But once we read Paul, based on a hypothesis required, we 
think, for an explanation that makes sense of Paul’s use of reason language 
in Rom 12.1, as interested in a vocation for human beings, and applying it in a 
particular way to those “in Christ”, then the calling language, which is often sim- 
ply taken to refer to the moment people begin to belong to Christ, takes on a 
sharper meaning, as referring, not only to that moment but also to the task at- 
tendant upon it. Just based on the prescript (Rom 1.1-7), we may already note 
how Paul describes both himself and those to whom he writes in terms of a 
task which is based on an event involving Jesus, the messiah of Israel. Paul’s 
task is different from their task, it seems, insofar as it is his task to be concerned 
in a particular way with their task (see below), but both issue from what has hap- 
pened to Jesus, the messiah. We note also already here a striking similarity with 
the Epictetus passage we studied in the last chapter: Epictetus described the vo- 
cation of every human being with the image of singing a hymn to the divine, 
identified himself with this task (€pyov), and included within its scope the 
task of exhorting others (rtapakoAetv) to this same task. On our reading, Paul 
vis-à-vis the Gentiles is in a similar position: his task as a human being is his 
personal task to exhort all human beings, but especially Gentiles, to fulfil 
their task as human beings, which takes the form of an “obedience of faith” 
(Rom 1.5), towards the messiah. 


176 The plural refers to Paul alone. 
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Further, Paul directly expresses his own sense of vocation in relation to Gen- 
tiles, and their task, in Rom 15.16. As he did in Rom 1.5, Paul once more connects 
the divine grace (Rom 15.15) to his personal calling (Rom 15.16). He calls himself 
a minister (Aetroupyóc) of Jesus the messiah concerning the Gentiles (eig tà 
E8vn) and as someone in priestly service of the gospel of God (iepovpyodvta 
TO evayyéAtov Tov eo). This suggest that he sees himself in an elevated role, 
in the manner in which it is more respectable to be a priest officiating at the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem than merely to bring something to be offered. The point, how- 
ever, is not simply a claim to status. Rather, it is a way in which Paul can clarify 
his own vocation and at the same time connect it to how he sees their calling. His 
own singular history is that of a “zealous” Jew who has won through to a fresh 
view of the role of Gentiles as a result of the Christ event. The Christ event has 
changed the conditions for Gentiles and his personal task as a follower of the 
messiah which he has understood in this new way is to exhort them to take 
up the way of life thus opened up for them. This is clearly expressed in the pur- 
posive clause (iva yévntat ń Mpoopopa TWV £0vàv eonpóo8ekroc). Though many 
interpreters take the mpoopopa tàv £0vüv to be construed as an objective gen- 
itive, 77” the words and context suggest that it makes better sense to take it sub- 
jectively: the Gentiles are offering something, along the lines of Rom 12.1b, and 
Paul sees his own role as that of a priestly minister responsible for making it suc- 
ceed (he is iepoupyoDvra precisely in order that the offering brought by the Gen- 
tiles themselves may be acceptable, evmpooSextos). It would not be the language 
of Rom 15.16 itself but the contextual space defined by the letter (including Rom 
12.1) which suggests that the offering brought by the Gentiles is one which can be 
described as a giving of themselves or of their bodies. The Gentiles who have re- 
claimed the genuine humanness available in the gospel in Christ and by the Spi- 
rit are now at last able to offer an acceptable service to God. This is how the re- 
versal of Rom 1.18 —32 becomes complete. 


177 So e.g. Dunn 1988b, 860; Fitzmyer 1993, 712; Jewett 2007, 907; Reichert 2001, 88. 
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In this chapter, we propose a novel explanation of Paul’s reason language in 
Rom 12.1 and show how it works exegetically in Rom 12.1-2. The key to our sol- 
ution lies in the recognition of the relevance of Epictetus 1.16 as a parallel to 
Paul’s use of Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1. Scholars have long seen the importance of Ep- 
ictetus 1.16 as a parallel to Rom 12.1. But because they have not usually read Ep- 
ictetus 1.16 as being about genuine humanness and the human vocation, they 
have not determined the pertinence of the parallel in the way we propose 
here. In Epictetus 1.16, Aoyıkög specifies the distinct human capacity on which 
a human vocation within the cosmos is based. It is in this sense, we argue, 
that Paul uses the language of Aoyixóg, because he wants to make a claim 
about genuine humanness and the human vocation. 

The goal of this chapter is to detail this claim and show how it works exe- 
getically in Rom 12.1. In the next chapter we will show the implications this read- 
ing has for the function of Rom 12.1-2 as a transition between Rom 1-11 and 
Rom 12-16, and in particular as an overture to Rom 12-15. 

Before we begin our argument, it will be useful to cite the text of Rom 12.1-2 
and to indicate how we shall refer to it: 


12.1a napakoA@ ovv Duäg, d5eA@oi, Sià tv oiKTIPUdV TOD Beod 

121b mopoorfjoot TA OWLATA DUG Ovotav CHoav ayiav evapEotov TH BEQ, 
124c trv Aoyırfyv Aatpeiov Du@v- 

12.24 xai un Ovoynuatifeobe TH alwvı TOUTW, 

12.2b GAAG pETALOpPodobe TÄ AvaKatvwoEt TOD voog 

122c giç TO Boxidtetv Kas TL TO BEANLA TOD 0800, 

12.2d TO åyaðòv xoi EDAPEOTOV xoi TENEIOV. 


The steps required for our argument in this chapter are the following: 

First, we will show, based on an analysis of the syntax of Rom 12.1, that Rom 
12.1c is a comment upon Rom 12.1b, and that Rom 12.1b is a description of an ac- 
tion to which Rom 12.1a exhorts; this is obvious but has important consequences 
(section 6.1). 

Second, we will show that Rom 12.1b draws on the napiotavaı language of 
Rom 6 to create a cultic metaphor which is used to describe the action to 


8 OpenAccess. © 2021 Simon Dürr, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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which Paul exhorts as a sign production’ in the sense he has explained in Rom 6 
(section 6.2). 

Third, we will show that Rom 12.1c (trv Aoyıkrjv Aatpeiav opüv) has the ef- 
fect of saying "this is your genuinely human vocation" (section 6.3). 

Once we have done this, we further consider how Rom 12.2 coheres with our 
interpretation of Rom 12.1 (section 6.4). 


6.1 The syntax of Rom 12.1 as criterion 


In this section, we show that the syntactic structure of Rom 12.1 falls into three 
principal parts:? Rom 12.1a marks Rom 12.1 as an act of exhortation to a certain 
action; Rom 12.1b is a description of that action; Rom 12.1c is a comment upon 
that description of an action. We shall then point to a consequence for the inter- 
pretation that follows from this simple observation. It provides a strong argu- 
ment, for instance, against Scott's interpretation of the Aoyur] Aatpeia. 

The analysis of the structure of Rom 12.1 is based on the following points. 
The infinitive mapaotijoat is directly dependent upon the verb rtapakoAQ. napa- 
KkoAeiv can be used to express a range of meanings but, with an infinitive de- 
pending on it, it is clear that its meaning must be a summons to an action, 
here an encouragement, an invitation or an exhortation.? As we have seen in Ep- 
ictetus 1.16.21, where Epictetus uses rtapakaAQ as well, it is a suitable verb to be 
used in a protreptic appeal. napaotijoat và owuata buwv Ovotav (oaov de- 
scribes the action to which Paul exhorts his hearers. The phrase 8tà TWV oixtip- 
pv Tov BeoD probably indicates the basis on which Paul makes his appeal (the 
mercy of God has brought Paul to the position he is currently in to make such an 
exhortation).* 

As most scholars recognise, Rom 12.1c is in apposition to Rom 12.1b as a 
whole (not to 6votav).^ As this will be important later, we shall briefly expand 


1 We repeat here the definition of “sign production” which we use, in Paul, for “actions per- 
formed in such a way as to signify, embody and express the truths and meanings of the Christ 
event” (see section 1.4). 

2 We are indebted to the analysis of Reichert 2001, 228-229. 

3 Cf. LSJ, sv. 

4 So Wolter 2014, 250. Others connect the “mercies” with Paul’s exposition in the preceding 
chapters and make it the “foundation” of the act of mapaotijoat (so for instance Barclay 2015, 
508). Further options are discussed by Reichert 2001, 229 n. 31. 

5 So e.g. Cranfield 1979, 601; Reichert 2001, 229 n. 33. Against, for instance, Seidensticker 1954 
who sees it as in apposition to 6voia (interpreted as referring to a ritual act rather than as that 
which is offered in such an act). 
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upon this point. The most recent English grammar of ancient Greek defines an 
apposition as follows: “Apposition is the placement of two words or word groups 
parallel to each other without any coordinating particle ..., with one, the ‘appos- 
itive’ defining or modifying the other.”® Rom 12.1c, as an appositive, is in the ac- 
cusative, just as would be expected given the assumption that it modifies an en- 
tire clause.’ 

The consequence of this analysis is that Rom 12.1b is the topic, upon which 
the appositive 12.1c makes a comment, and not the other way round.? And given 
that Rom 12.1a marks an exhortation, it follows, that the comment which is made 
upon the action to which Paul exhorts should also contribute to the exhortation. 
Indeed, Rom 12.1- 2 is a well-structured passage which appears at an important 
transitional moment in the letter, so it would be highly unlikely for Paul to use 
Rom 12.1c for a digression which does not serve the communicative purpose of 
exhortation. This should lead us to expect that Rom 12.1c offers a motivation 
for the action to which Paul exhorts, or confers a positive valuation upon it. 
This criterion — that Rom 12.1c should help motivate Rom 12.1b - is not met 
by Scott's interpretation, for instance, in which Rom 12.1c merely describes the 
action Rom 12.1b as involving processes of reasoning.? This criterion also 
makes those interpretations less likely which see Paul using Rom 12.1c mainly 
to create a polemical contrast with the cults of Rome or Jewish temple worship. 

This criterion should be met for any interpretation of 12.1b and Rom 12.1c. 
With this we turn to the interpretation of Rom 12.1b. 


6 CGCG, 26.24. 

7 Cf. CGCG, 30.19: “When an appositive is added to an entire sentence or clause, it normally 
stands in the accusative." 

8 As noted by Reichert 2001, Wolter 2019. This point is missed, for example, by Thorsteinsson 
2010, 138: “Paul here [i.e. Rom 12.1, SD] defines the audience's ‘reasonable worship’ ... in 
terms of an ‘offering’ their bodies as a ‘living sacrifice’ ... to God." Paul is not saying: “Let me 
now tell you what your reasonable worship is: it is offering your bodies as living sacrifice." 
He is encouraging an action, on which he then makes a comment; he is not establishing a 
topic, on which he then makes a point. 

9 Rom 12.1c needs to be something that expresses value and something eminently positive in 
order for the encouragement (napakokeiv) to be effective. Scott's interpretation fails to meet 
this criterion, because making a statement about the fact that the believers' ethical decisions 
involve “reasoned argument" makes little sense as something that supports Paul in his exhor- 
tation or appeal. 
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6.2 Present your bodies as a living sacrifice: The 
interpretation of Rom 12.1b 


In this section, we seek to show that the action to which Paul exhorts in Rom 
12.1b is a sign production which uses the body to display the understanding of 
God that has been revealed in the death and resurrection of Christ. Because 
this understanding involves the belief that in Christ a new creation has been in- 
augurated, we might also refer to this as producing signs of the new creation. 
Similarly, because these signs are supposed to articulate and embody what 
the evayyéAtov proclaims, we might refer to it as producing signs of the good 
news. 

Thus, our reading of Rom 12.1b involves recognising a distinction between 
the identification of the referent of the action and the description of that action. 
The referent of the action is rather broad, namely the entire way of life in the 
communities of Christ-followers, such as it conforms to Paul's ideal, which he 
presents in Rom 12.3- 15.13 and to which Rom 12.1-2 functions as the overture. 
But Paul's way of describing the action — by means of a cultic metaphor involv- 
ing mapiotavat language - does not only refer to an action, but also says some- 
thing about this action. We propose that what this description amounts to is that 
these actions function as signs of new creation, of the good news, of genuine hu- 
manness. That is, these actions, whether "ethical" acts or acts of worship (in the 
narrow sense), have a *missional"!? function: they are signs which communicate 
something about who God is and what he has done in the Christ event. 

This reading rests squarely on the links between the napiotavat language in 
Rom 12.1 and in Rom 6. As we have shown (in section 5.3.2.2), Paul has deliber- 
ately crafted this language in Rom 6 to explain that the significance of the Christ 
event should find expression in the actions of the liberated body. That is, he uses 
it to explain that the actions of Christ-followers in the present should be signs of 
genuine humanness, signs that display the 6tkotoovvn such as it has been re- 
vealed in Christ. And this explanation is what Paul's language used in Rom 
12.1b recalls. 

While Rom 6.13, 6.16, 6.19 used mapiotavat language to construct a metaphor 
involving the domain of warfare or slavery, Rom 12.1 uses it to construct a cultic 
or sacrificial metaphor." But in both cases the body or members are to be em- 
ployed in actions which involve an element of sign production: in Rom 6 this el- 


10 On our use of “missional”, see section 1.4. 
11 For texts in which mapiotavat is used in sacrificial contexts, cf. Cranfield 1979, 598 n. 4 
(though his conclusion from the evidence is unwarranted). 
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ement of sign production is indicated by the use of dikaıoobvn (and woel £k vex- 
piv Ca@vtac or äyıaoyög); in Rom 12.1 the sign aspect is expressed by the use of 
the predicative complement @voiav: the action of presenting your bodies as a 
(living) sacrifice. 

The further attributes of 8voia, namely (aoa, ayia, edapectos TH HEM serve 
to underline this aspect and support our interpretation of Rom 6 and Rom 12.1b 
as explaining sign production. While the attribute (@oa does serve to distinguish 
the Ovoía from one for which the victims are killed, it does not stretch the bold 
metaphor to suppose that it also points to the new “eschatological” life which 
has been given to Christ-followers (cf. Rom 6.4, 6.11, 6.13). The attribute &ytoc 
in 12.1b recalls the àyiaopóc in Rom 6.19, 6.22, which we have also explained 
in terms of sign production.” The third attribute, ebapeotog TH Oeq@, is often 
used for behaviour with which God is pleased, but is almost never used for sac- 
rifices, so that at this point Paul's *sacrificial" metaphor is mixed with language 
used to describe the life which is characterised by the cultic metaphor.” But in 
all three cases, these attributes point to the effect of the right action: it produces 
a sign in which something becomes “visible”, both to other human beings and 
before God. 

The point we need to stress, however, is that Paul's use of a cultic metaphor 
in Rom 12.1b does not by itself imply that he is speaking about the “true cult", or, 
to put it differently, that he is concerned, at this point in the letter, with contrast- 
ing the worshipping practices of Christ-followers in their gatherings with pagan 
sacrificial practices. Of course, Paul does think that the presence of the Spirit in 
Christ-followers amounts to something which far surpasses any supposed numi- 
nous presence at a pagan temple. But using a metaphor from the domain of cult 
does not necessarily mean that a speaker is thereby making a point about cult. 

Rather, Paul is referring to the entirety of Christ-followers' existence, which 
includes worship and ethical action, in such a way as to emphasise its missional 
effect. That Paul is concerned with such a missional aspect in Rom 12.1 has been 
noted by Reichert,’ though she bases this observation on a doubtful interpreta- 


12 This is further supported by Wolter's observation, with reference to texts such as Deut 7.6, 
that &ytoc is used to mark how Israel's identity as elected people is expressed in their way of 
life (2019, 251). 

13 Cf. Wolter 2019, 252 (noting a few exceptions). 

14 Reichert 2001, 244: *Die leibliche Selbstübereignung der Adressaten and Gott [her para- 
phrase of Rom 12.1b, SD] ist als ein Geschehen begriffen, dem von sich aus Mitteilungskraft 
eignet." 
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tion of Paul's language of Aoyırög in Rom 12.1c,% and she wrongly assumes that 
the missional aspect excludes action. 

It is especially tempting for interpretations that see Aatpeia in Rom 12.1c as 
referring to “religion” to mistake the cultic language used to make a point in Rom 
12.1b for the point itself. Having said that, it may very well be the case that Paul 
finds thinking about the purpose of human beings in terms of priestly service a 
very fruitful approach. And such resonances may even be implied by his use of 
cultic language. Nevertheless, it remains the case that the intratextual links to 
Rom 6 make it likely that what he is primarily speaking about in Rom 12.1b is 
the entirety of Christ-followers' existence as missional, as producing signs of 
the new reality which has been inaugurated in Christ's death and resurrection. 

Thus, we conclude that the action to which Rom 12.1b exhorts is a sign pro- 
duction, which uses the body for actions that function as signs of the new reality 
which has been inaugurated in the messiah. Hence it refers both to a *messianic" 
existence and to its missional effect. It is upon this description of the action that 
Paul comments in Rom 12.1c, using the language of Aoyıkög in a way we will now 
seek to explain. 


6.3 Rom 12.1c: *This is your truly human calling" 


In this section, we seek to show that Rom 12.1c has the effect of saying "this is 
your truly human vocation" as a comment upon the action to which Paul exhorts 
in Rom 12.1b. Thus the language of Aoyikóq is used by Paul in a way which, in 
combination with Aotpeta, amounts to the concept of a “human vocation", in 
the sense of the Greco-Roman philosophical tradition we have investigated in 
chapters 3-4. If this interpretation is on target, Rom 12.1 could be paraphrased 
as: “I exhort you use your (liberated) bodies to produce signs (of the new crea- 
tion, the good news, the Stxatoovvn revealed in the messiah Jesus), which is your 
genuinely human vocation." Thus Paul would be saying in Rom 12.1, by an allu- 


15 Reichert renders Aoyıkög as “sprechend” (though the texts she adduced only support the 
meaning “sprachlich”), and thus paraphrases the Aoyıkrı Aatpeia as a “‘sprechender’ Gottes- 
dienst, der sich Aussenstehenden gegenüber bemerkbar macht" (2001, 244). This sense would 
fit better with Rom 12.1b. 

16 When she claims that Rom 12.1 is not about “ein intentional anzusteuerndes ‘Tatzeugnis 
but only about “die der Welt kommunikativ zugewandte Seite gemeindlicher Existenz" (2001, 
245). 
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sion to a philosophical tradition about human beings as 6vnta Aoyıka Gio," that 
the vocation of Christ-followers is the genuinely human vocation. 

To argue for this interpretation, the following steps are required: First, we 
need to show that Aatpeia in Rom 12.1c is used to speak about a service to 
God as a vocation (section 6.3.1). Second, we have to establish the sense of Aoyt- 
xög in Rom 12.1c (section 6.3.2). Third, we have to show that the adjective Aoyıkög 
modifies the action noun Aatpeta in such a way as to point to its subject (section 
6.3.3). 


6.3.1 That Aatpeia in Rom 12.1c is used to speak about a service to God as 
vocation 


In our first step, we show that Aatpeia in Rom 12.1 is used to speak of service-to- 
God in such a way as to suggest the idea of a vocation (such as we have defined 
it).1® Aatpeia is an action noun which designates something which a group of 
people or an individual (the “subject”) is doing either once or several times or 
habitually in fulfilment of a charge which the subject understands to have 
been laid upon it by God (or a god??).?? Many of the actions in view could be cul- 
tic in the proper sense: an offering at a temple performed by a priest, or an of- 
fering brought by someone to a temple and a priest, or an act of *worship" (pray- 
er, vows etc.) by the subject performed in a designated, often cultic, setting. 
Thus, Aatpeia is often translated as “worship” (in a narrow sense).^ But it 


17 The fact that they are still “mortal” is not in tension with the “living sacrifice”; cf. our dis- 
cussion in section 5.3.1. 

18 Cf. section 1.4. 

19 We will simply speak in the following of God, even where we could add “a god" or “a deity” 
to refer to the broader cultural context. 

20 GE, s.v., distinguishes the following senses: first, the “condition of a servant, servitude, slav- 
ery” and figuratively, the “tasks or duties of life". Second, "service rendered to the gods, vener- 
ation, cult", where it is noted that the construction is usually with a genitive indicating the deity 
(0700 or Hewv). Note that for Rom 12.1, GE notes the sense “service rendered to God with one's 
own life" (though it paraphrases it, wrongly, in our view, with "spiritual service"). This could be 
taken in two senses: either in a merely ethical sense, in which a decently moral conduct is one's 
service to God, or, as we interpret it, in a vocational sense, that is, as a life oriented to a specific 
task, which to fulfil is what one's service to God with one's life is about, namely a missional ex- 
istence that produces signs which proclaim the good news and the inauguration of new creation. 
21 Cf. Cranfield 1958, 387 for an example of distinguishing three different senses of “worship” 
in English: “(i) to denote a particular element of what is generally referred to as worship, name- 
ly, adoration; (ii) to denote generally the public worship of the religious community gathered 
together and also the private religious exercises of the family and the individual; and (iii), in 
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could also be used to refer to actions performed in obedience to God or under- 
stood to conform to the “will” of God which are not in the proper sense cultic but 
are simply seen as right and demanded by God. This could include ethical behav- 
iour broadly (virtue) or be more specially understood as the task in life of a sub- 
ject. But it is hard to distinguish these referents (we mean properly cultic or more 
broadly ethical acts) sharply: first, because the right kind of relation to the divine 
as an ethical act includes the proper cultic actions, however transactional or not 
they might have been understood or felt to be; and second, because the language 
and valuations associated with the cultic practices in the narrow sense can easily 
be transferred to non-cultic actions, such that ethical actions become described 
in language which properly would belong to the cultic domain. This widens the 
meaning of the language and casts these actions as similarly relating their sub- 
ject to the divine as the cult proper would be understood to be doing. Hence Aa- 
tpeia can also be used to refer to some charge which is more comprehensive in 
terms of how much of the life of its subject it demands. When someone sees her 
task in life as a Aatpeia to God, then she figures the sum of her actions, ranging 
over non-cultic ones in the proper sense and cultic ones in the proper sense, as a 
service to God, and sees it as in some respect similar to those cultic actions in the 
narrow sense. Understood in this way, Aatpeia becomes a way of speaking about 
a vocation: something which God demands from a subject, a task which needs to 
be discharged regularly or as an overall project to be achieved, and which con- 
stitutes a goal or end for this subject, to which other actions are subservient.” 


6.3.1.1 The example of Socrates in Plato’s Apology 

A famous example in which Aatpeia is used for such a vocation can be found in 
Plato’s account of Socrates’ speech at his trial. Socrates describes his own exami- 
nation of the Athenian citizens as a service to the god (100 8e0d Aatpeia).”? In his 
case, the god in question is Apollo, who answered to Chaerephon’s request at the 


a still wider sense, to denote the whole life of the community or of the individual viewed as serv- 
ice of God.” 

22 Cf. the texts in which the end is defined as that to which all other things refer, e. g. in Cicero, 
Fin. 1.29.11- 14 (extremum et ultimum bonorum, quod omnium philosophorum sententia tale debet 
esse, ut ad id omnia referri oporteat, ipsum autem nusquam), cf. also 1.42.5-9, 3.21 and frequent- 
ly; in Aristotle, cf. e.g. EN 1101b 29-31. 

23 Plato, Apol. 20d-23c; DL 2.37. Epictetus would also have been aware of this (Long 2002, 55). 
Note also Epictetus’ use of Aatpevetv to describe the mission in which the ideal Cynic has been 
sent from Zeus (Kuvixià) 62 Kaïoap ti &otıv f] dvOUratos f| dA og f| 6 KaTATETOLPWS avTOV Kal à 
hatpevet, 6 Zeug [3.22.56]). On this idea, cf. lerodiakonou 2010. 
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oracle of Delphi whether there is anyone wiser than Socrates with “no”, which 
lead Socrates on a mission to refute that statement by finding someone wiser. 
This was the beginning of his examination of the citizens of Athens with bother- 
some questions about definitions of virtue and refutations of only apparent 
knowledge.” Thus, the action referred to by a Aatpeia is in itself not cultic (talk- 
ing to people in the market square). Rather, it is something that has occupied 
Socrates (as presented in the literary sources) for a good deal of his life, and 
it is something which seems so intensely important to Socrates that he would 
rather die than end this activity and shut up. It is something that he understood 
to be the task with which he was charged by the god. The total life of Socrates 
was devoted to his mission, and this includes acts that are cultic proper, such 
as offerings.” However, at its core, it includes actions that are perhaps ethical 
but, more than that, serve an end to which he feels “called” and from which 
not even the threat of death would have him shrink back. 

This example clearly demonstrates that Aatpeia could be used to refer to a 
vocation, in this case of a particular human being. When combined with a 
word that can be used to speak about what makes humans distinct, in a context 
where capacity is assumed to be an indicator for proper function, and the role of 
the human being as such, we suggest that Aoyıkr) Aatpeia would make good 
sense on the grounds of language use and of the relevant cultural knowledge 
as a way of speaking of a service to God which is appropriate for human beings 
as such, as the beings that they are assumed to be (in a broadly shared ancient 
view), namely those beings capable of Aoyög, reason and speech, that is, as the 
Aoyıkot they are. 


6.3.1.2 Paul's use of Aatpeia and Aatpevet as confirmation 
This reading is supported by the use of Aatpevetv and Aatpeia in Romans and in 
Paul elsewhere.?° In Romans 1.9, Paul uses Aatpevetv to describe his own specific 


24 Cf. Apol. 28e (tod 6& 0£00 TATTOVTOG, WS Eyw WANY TE kai ori£Aofov, PLAOOOPODVTA pe SEiv 
Gv Kat é&erátovra Epavtodv Kai ToUs AAAoug). Epictetus, who as we have seen, describes his own 
tägıg in Epictetus 1.16, is aware of this passage, as he alludes to it in Epictetus 3.21.19; on which 
cf. Long 2002, 55. 

25 Which Xenophon in his Memorabilia is at pains to show Socrates scrupulously observed. Cf. 
also the cock owed to Asclepius in the Phaedo (118a). 

26 The verb Aatpevetv is used by Paul in Rom 1.9, 1.25 and Phil 3.3; the noun Aatpeia in Rom 9.4. 
Betz 1991 argues that in Romans Paul attempts “to define his version of the gospel message as 
‘religion’” (317). Central to his argument are the occurrences of Aatpevew and Aatpeia in Ro- 
mans, which Betz claims function as “key terms” (319); he renders f| Aoyuc| Aatpeta with 
“the reasonable religion”. Betz is basically right to emphasise that Aatpeia is a “comprehensive 
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activity and service to God." We have argued that Paul understands his own 
ministry as an apostle to be a paradigm for the service to which all Christ-follow- 
ers are called. His might be a particularly intense form of that calling — but that 
merely shows more clearly in his case what would or should be true of others too 
(albeit perhaps in less intense form). This point is further supported by the con- 
sideration that Paul writes to the Romans in order to win them for a future col- 
laboration, and this would work best if they lived with a similar sense of their 
proper task. The statement is qualified by two prepositional phrases, £v T@ mvev- 
pati pov and Ev TW evayyeAiw. The latter identifies his own specific ministry as 
being about the good news of God's son. The good news (Rom 1.2- 4) is part of 
Paul's stated vocational self-understanding (Rom 1.1); Paul's thesis statement de- 
scribes what the good news does (Rom 1.16 - 17) and much of Romans is in fact a 
discussion of his understanding of the good news and how it relates both to him- 
self and to the Romans. It is clear that Paul has a strong personal sense of a vo- 
cation. Our reading proposes that he also has a high sense of the vocation of the 
Roman Christ-followers, and it is equally one Ev tw evayyeAiw (to which he 
wants to encourage them with his overall letter).”® In fact, when he speaks of 
Aoyuxn Aatpeia in Rom 12.1, it is this service which he has in mind.” It is not en- 
tirely clear how to understand the first phrase ¿v T@ mvevpaTi pov, but the per- 
sonal pronoun pov makes it certain that the reference is to the human spirit and 
not to the holy Spirit. Nevertheless one should not draw a hasty analogy between 
Aatpevw Ev TH nvevpati pov and the Aoyikr] Aatpeia as both referring to a spi- 
ritual cult, i.e. one involving mostly mental acts.” The phrase £v 1à mvevuaTi 
pov probably simply expresses the intensity of his commitment. Paul would 
be saying: I am committed to this service with all of my being.” Indeed, such 


concept comprising ritual worship and ethics" (320), but he completely misses the dimension of 
a task in life, even as he stretches the meaning of terms in statements such as, regarding Rom 
1.9, Paul's *worship is also identical with the preaching of the gospel" (321). Cf. the critical re- 
marks of Reichert 2001, 245 n. 102. 

27 God is explicitly mentioned (6 Beög, @ Aatpevw). 

28 Paul’s sense of how his own vocation differs from that of other Christ-followers comes 
through clearly in Rom 15.16. 

29 Though at in Rom 12.1 this comes through via the comment that 12.1c makes upon 12.1b 
(which describes, as we have argued, the sign production of the good news). 

30 This is clear from the fact that the service also has to do with the good news, which requires 
communication to others and is outward focused. Differently, Betz 1991, 320 n. 13. 

31 This case is thus different from Phil 3.3 where Paul characterises the Christ-followers 
as those who mvevpatt 0700 Aatpevovtes, in contrast to the outward focus of those who boast in 
the flesh. (The latter contrast may be similar to that used in Rom 2.29.) Cf. Philo, Spec. 1.300 
(Aatpevetv adTH pri napépyws GAAG GAN TH wuxfi renAnpopévn yvwung PLAoBEoL) for a compa- 
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a reading fits with the total commitment to which Rom 12.1b encourages. Thus, 
the language of Aatpevetv in Rom 1.9 fits very well with our interpretation of a 
service to God which is the task in life or vocation of its subject.” 

In Rom 1.25, the language of Aatpevetv is used negatively to characterise a 
failure on the part of the humans described in Rom 1.18 — 32.” It is semantically 
parallel to oeßaZeoBaı,”* which seems at first to suggest that the sense might be 
more nearly worship (in the narrower sense) rather than service (in the more 
comprehensive sense). Also, the context of idolatry in Rom 1.23 seems to support 
this reading. On the other hand, it seems too specific to take actual nature wor- 
ship as the topic of the verse. If Paul wants to characterise comprehensively the 
wrong behaviour of humans he could also synecdochically pick out one charac- 
teristic aspect of their behaviour, one which is perceived to have ramifications for 
all aspects of life, such as worship of the one God would have been for Jews.” 
Thus, right worship?? can stand pars pro toto to express the overall orientation 
of a life. Further, given that life as a whole can sometimes be described as a serv- 
ice to God, the failure of such a life could easily be expressed as a false kind of 
worship. In fact, Aatpevet TH xricavtt, the positive counterpart to what is neg- 
atively expressed in Rom 1.25 (t kvíoet Mapa TOV krícavro), can easily work as a 
comprehensive formula for the human calling in a Jewish monotheistic perspec- 


rable statement, in which the intensity of dedication is expressed in similar terms, although 
Philo quotes and then paraphrases Deut 10.12 (Aatpevet kupiw TW 0£à oov €& SANs Tis KapSias 
cov). Cf. also Deut 6.5 (£& óAng Tis Kapdlag oov). 

32 Reichert gets Rom 1.9 right, when she summarises that “Aatpevetv meint in Verbindung mit 
Ev TW evayyeAlw ein aktives und intentional ausgerichtetes Verkündigungshandeln, mit dem der 
Verfasser seiner Bestimmung entspricht" (2001, 123), but she unhelpfully drives a wedge be- 
tween Paul's Verkündigungshandeln and the Aatpeia of the communities to which Paul writes, 
in which she sees “kein intentionales Verkündigungshandeln ..., sondern den kommunikativen 
Effekt der sich mit der Übereignung von Weltsegmenten an Gott verbindet" (246). The notion of a 
sign production of the good news which describes what the vocation consists in can avoid these 
false alternatives. 

33 The following discussion of the use of Aatpevetv in Rom 1.25 goes over similar ground we 
have covered in our exegesis of Rom 1.18 - 32. 

34 Though one would expect oefláteo0ot to be accompanied with an accusative indicating the 
object of reverence. The construction is a zeugma. 

35 It may well be the case that such a comprehensive characterisation of a way of life by a man- 
ner of worship may work better with monotheism. 

36 Worship in a cultic setting would be the paradigmatic example in Jerusalem. In the diaspora, 
it might be worship at synagogues. 
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tive.” Such a broader construal of Aatpevetv in Rom 1.25 (i.e. as concerning an 
overall way of life characterised by one of its dominant aspects, namely worship 
in a narrower sense) also makes sense of the broad reading of nernAAagav trjv 
aArderav 100 Beod Ev TH evSet, which equally can be understood as both ap- 
plying merely to the question of the one God and the many gods, or as once more 
about that which could be known about God (tò yvwotov Tod 8e0b [Rom 1.19]) 
and which should have formed the basis for the right sort of human response. It 
is then to be understood in a similar manner as in Rom 1.18: those who hold 
down the truth through wrongful behaviour (t@v trjv GANGEtav Ev Adıkla kate- 
xOvtwv [Rom 1.18]) and in this manner incite the Ópyr| 0200 are not merely charg- 
ed with improper behaviour in matters of cult, shrine or "religion". Rather, they 
are cast as being comprehensively in the wrong, both with regards to God and 
humans, with the latter as following from the former. This view is not under- 
mined by the context of Rom 1.24, which seems more specific with regards to il- 
licit sexual behaviour. For the link between Rom 1.24 (avtovc) and Rom 1.25 
(oitıveg) does not have to be construed as causaP? but simply means “as 
many as" or even “those who". Thus, one does not have to read Rom 1.24— 25 
as saying there was a consequence for one aspect of life (sexual desire) because 
of what happened in another (worship in the narrow sense), but can rather more 
plausibly see it as saying: these humans were given up to their desires (of which 
the sexual variety would be one notable kind), they who were serving the crea- 
ture, and thus remaining at the level of sense perception and gratification of 
bodily and material desire. They were not doing what humans should do and 
what their specific capacity, the ability to think, might have allowed them to 
do, but merely operated at the creaturely level, not rising above desires charac- 
teristic (according to stereotypes used in some ethical discourse) of animals.” 
Paul might also have specific scriptural traditions in mind which link idolatry 
and sexual behaviour.^ But even if one can detect and make good sense of 
more restricted kinds of action being referred to here, it is clear from the larger 


37 As we have argued (section 5.2.3). Cf. also the statement of Nebuchadnezzar about praising 
the creator in Dan 4.37 LXX (aivà T@ kricavti TOV Ovpavov Kal TAV yv), after a heavenly mes- 
senger told him to serve the God of heaven (SovAevoov tà Beğ Tod ovpavod [Dan 4.34 LXX]). 
38 As the NRSV does (“because”). 

39 Cf. e.g. Epictetus 2.9. 

40 Cf. for instance the Phinehas episode in Num 25, where divine anger is kindled (25.3) by Is- 
raelites cultically venerating (25.3) the Baal of Peor, and where an Israelite and a Midianite 
woman are killed in their tent in flagrante delicto (25.6 — 8). Cf. also Solomon's many wives lead- 
ing him to worship other gods in 1 Kings 11.1- 8, as a narrative elaboration of the warning given 
in Exod 34.16 (cf. 1 Kings 11.2). 
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context that a comprehensive behaviour is in view. Many scholars now point to 
the parallels between Rom 1.18 - 32 and Rom 12.1-2, and it is now regularly pro- 
posed to contrast the negative éAdtpevoay Ti kriogt Mapa TOV krícovra in Rom 
1.25 with tv Aoyuxnv Aatpeiav opiv in Rom 12.1." Yet if we do not suppose that 
the topic in both is merely the behaviour towards the true God at special occa- 
sions but a characterisation of the overall life of humans, which includes “reli- 
gious" or cultic action as a part, then one can understand both references in a 
sense that is closely related (even though in Rom 1 the point is stated negatively). 
In Rom 94, the noun Aatpeia appears as part of a list (Rom 9.4—5) of hon- 
ourable characteristics of Paul's fellow Israelites. Paul is thereby describing the 
Jews such as they are in the present, and in this case the reference of Aatpeia 
would likely bring to mind the temple service at Jerusalem and the cultic worship 
offered there, being the dominant focal point of Israel's worship. On the other 
hand, it is once more possible to understand Aatpeia here as more broadly char- 
acteristic of an entire way of life than its immediate referent, worship, would sug- 
gest, and in this way to confirm our reading of Aatpeia as service to God. This is 
so, first, because Aatpeia is the only item in the list that directly refers to a 
human action and response. Thus, it alone stands in for the reference to the en- 
tire way of life understood as characteristic for the elected people of God.” 
But also, second, because all the other items in the list point to events in the 
scriptural past,“ and this would make it plausible to expect for Aatpeia a wider 
scriptural resonance as well. In the Greek traditions of Israel's scripture, espe- 
cially the use in the Exodus narrative stands out. There is a recurrent motif in 
the story about how Moses is the one who is God's agent in leading the people 
of Israel out of the desert, namely that this is done in order for them to *worship" 
or "serve" their God in the desert. Thus, when Moses is commissioned to this task 
in the scene at the burning bush and hesitates, expressing doubts about his suit- 
ability, God replies that he will be with Moses, and that the sign that he sent him 
will be that they will worship God at that very mountain (Aatpevoete TH Oed Ev 
1G) Ópet TOUT [Exod 3.12]). While the immediate referent in view seems to be cul- 


41 As we noted in section 5.2. 

42 So also Wolter 2019, 35 who understands the Aatpeia in 94 as a *komprehensive Umschrei- 
bung dessen, was Gott von dem Volk einfordert, das er sich erwählt hat". 

43 ai d1adrjkau refers to the covenants with Abraham (Genesis) and Moses, vopoGeoia refers to 
the giving of the law narrated in Exodus and Deuteronomy, énayyeAiat refers to the promises 
made to the patriarchs, who follow in the list (oi matépec); the case of 6 Xpiotds TO katà 
odpxa is perhaps slightly different. This list thus seems to flag up main topics Paul has discussed 
so far: Abraham (Rom 4), the Torah (Rom 7), sonship (Rom 8). 
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tic acts such as animal sacrifice,^ these acts are not merely incidental, but ex- 
pressions of what the entire way of life of liberated Israel is about. This can 
be clearly seen in the recurrent motif of the “reason” offered to Pharaoh, in 
the name of YHWH, why he must let the Israelites go, namely in order for 
them to worship and serve him: 'EZartóoteUov Tov Aadv pov, tva pot Aatpevon 
(Exod 4.23). If this is taken to be a statement of the purpose of their liberation, 
then it is also a statement about the purpose of their liberated way of life. This 
way of life is characterised as being such that it allows for the worship in the 
stricter sense to take place, but also, as a whole, is oriented toward serving 
the God thus worshipped. Thus, there is in the Greek tradition of Israel's scrip- 
ture, with which Paul was intimately familiar, a prominent association of the lan- 
guage of Aatpevew with the purpose of the entire liberated existence of the peo- 
ple of God. 

This is further confirmed, outside of Exodus, for instance, in the use of 
Aatpevetv in Deut 10.12, which, echoing the language of the Shema, expresses 
comprehensively what Israel must do once it has entered the land.“* Detecting 
a reference to the present temple cult in Jerusalem in Rom 9.4 is not, then, at var- 
iance with such scriptural resonances: part of the legitimising function of the 


44 As can be seen in the instruction in Exod 3.18 that Moses should tell the elders that the pur- 
pose of their journey to the desert is in order to offer sacrifice (iva Obownev TH Beğ rov). Cf. 
also the words of Pharaoh in Exod 8.4 (kai e&amtooteA® tov Aadv, xoi Bvowotv Kupiw). 

45 Cf. similarly Exod 7.16, 7.26, 8.16, always with Aatpevetv. The context of Exod 10.25- 26 makes 
it clear that there the immediate referent of Aatpevetv is the offering of animal sacrifices. For our 
purposes, however, it is important to note two levels of meaning: the immediate referent, which 
here is cultic sacrifice, and a broader reference to a way of life and its purpose characterised by 
these cultic acts as particularly important focal points. It is precisely the latter level of meaning 
on which Paul draws for the meaning of Aatpeia in Rom 12.1. Cf. also Deut 28.47-48, where the 
contrast between not worshipping or serving God (ook éAdtpevoas Kupiw và Beğ oou [28.47]) 
and serving one's political enemies (Aatpevoeıg roig £y0poic oov [28.48]) is expressed in a man- 
ner that exploits the semantic range of Aatpevetv. But also here the verb is used comprehensive- 
ly to characterise the manner of living as one of disobedience. Cf. also Deut 10.12. 

46 What it must do: ti kúpioç ó Beög cov aiteitat napà ood (Deut 10.12). Other verbs used in 
Deut 10.12-13 are best understood not as indicating parts of a whole but rather as profiling as- 
pects of an entirety (poßeiodoı kúpiov [cf. in Proverbs], ropedeodou Ev näooıg taç ó60ic adtod, 
YULAA00EOBOL Tag EvroAäg Kupiov). The verb åyanãv is used in the Shema (Deut 6.5) and quali- 
fied there by ¿č öAng Tis Kapdlag cov Kal & GANS vfi puys cov Kal ¿č GANS Tis 6vvápeong oov. 
In Deut 10.12, it seems that the verb Aatpevetv is “inserted”: dyanıäv avToOv Kal Aatpevet Kupiw 
To Bew cov &£ ÖANG Tijs Kapdlag Gov Kal EF GANS Tis Wuxfig cov. This suggest that it can be used 
comprehensively to characterise the relation to God to which Israel is called. 
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Pentateuchal narrative is precisely to establish how the liberated people wander 
in the desert and worship in a mobile shrine, until the temple at Jerusalem be- 
comes the exclusive central place for Levitical sacrifice, and thus becomes the 
focal point of the Jewish way of life and its raison d’étre.*” Paul is positive 
about this Jewish Aatpeia in Rom 9.4, which makes it implausible to read him 
as engaged in polemics against Jewish cult in Rom 12.1. 

Thus, to summarise, we find that Paul’s use of Aatp-language in Romans 
(outside of Rom 12.1) makes it plausible that he can use Aotpeia in a manner 
which comprehensively refers to a way of life oriented towards a particular pur- 
pose, which focally includes but is not restricted to acts of worship in a stricter 
sense, but is precisely understood in such a manner as to draw together the 
meaning and purpose of the entire way of life. In this way it becomes one of 
the ways in which Paul can speak of a vocation, a purpose of existence. We 
argue that in Rom 12.1, in combination with Aoyıkög, the result is a reference 
to the human vocation, whose fulfilment is claimed as a possibility in the life 
of those to which the letter addresses itself. 

Our interpretation of Aatpevetv is also supported by the way it is used in Phil 
3.3, the only other occurrence of the verb in Paul. In a sharply polemical context, 
he claims for a Christ-followers' *we" that includes mostly Gentiles (who will 
have been uncircumcised) that they are the circumcision (peïs yap &opev r| nepi- 
Top), and characterises them further as those who serve or worship in the spirit 
of God (oi mvevpatt 0700 Aatpebovteg).“® It is clear that this designation serves 
as a contrastive identity statement. This makes it plausible that it is a more com- 
prehensive statement than something to do with what happens, for instance, 
when the Philippian Jesus-followers gather for a meeting.^? Insofar as circumci- 
sion functions as the male identity marker within ancient Judaism and thus as a 
precondition for closer access at the Jerusalem temple, it is noteworthy that “cir- 
cumcision" in a figurative, and presumably, a "true", sense, is claimed for such 
as are then characterised by a mode of worship or service. The nveüpa 0700 
clearly is the spirit of God; what is less clear is whether Phil 3.3 says that the spi- 
rit of God is worshipped (as the dative would normally lead one to expect, but 
which is unusual as a statement) or that the service is enabled and performed 
through the spirit of God. The latter is more likely because the contrast seems 


47 Cf. for instance the reference to Jerusalem, expressed generically to guard against *anach- 
ronism”, in Deut 14.23 (Év T@ vóruy, W dv ExAgENTat KUPLOS 6 Beds Gov &nixAnBfjvot TO Óvoua 
AVTOD £xei). 

48 Textual variant: dew. 

49 This is supported by the parallelisms with kavywpevot Ev Xptot@ and ook Ev oapkt nenot- 
0óxec in Phil 3.3. 
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to be similar to the contrast with circumcision such as one finds in Rom 2.25-29: 
those who, enabled by the Spirit, live in such a way that they serve God, fulfil 
that for which circumcision may be the outward sign. In Phil 3.3, then, Aatpevetv 
is used to refer comprehensively to the life of those in Christ and to cast it as ei- 
ther a service (implicitly to God) in a mode enabled by God’s spirit, or, with an 
alternative construal, as “worship”, where “worship” functions synecdochically, 
characterising all their actions by means of an important subset. Phil 3.3 by itself 
does not contain clues that a vocation is in view, but the larger context of the 
letter makes it clear that Paul thinks about the Christ-followers in Philippi in 
such terms.?? Thus, Paul's use of the word in Phil 3.3 does not of itself indicate 
a vocation, but rather a service to God which focally contains acts of worship and 
is important for the articulation of identity. 

Thus, we conclude that the Pauline use of Aatpevetv and Aatpeia supports 
the reading of Aatpeia in Rom 12.1c as comprehensively referring to a service 
to God, which includes but is not restricted to acts of worship in a narrow 
sense. Further, it is open to a framing of a life characterised by such service to 
God as being in its entirety a service to God or worship - that is, as a response 
to God which brings the best human beings can offer before him. 


6.3.1.3 A further confirmation from a passage in Philo 

We have seen that the language of Aatpevetv can be used to speak about a serv- 
ice to God in such a way as to express the idea of a vocation. There is a passage 
in Philo’s De specialibus legibus that uses the language of Aatpevetv in a manner 
that confirms this, but also combines it with the idea of genuine humanness and 
applies it exclusively to a group, namely Israel. Philo describes an address to the 
human mind (6tdvota) which identifies, in a paraphrase of Deut 10.12, what is 
demanded of human beings - not now in the manner of law (npootdéetc Kai 
anayopevoetc [Spec. 1.257]) but in terms of advice and admonition (Wno08nKac 
xai rrapauveoeıg [Spec. 1.257]): 


And this is just to love Him as a benefactor (dyanäv abtov wg evepyétny), or failing this to 
fear Him at least as a ruler and lord (poßeiodoı yodv wg dpxovta Kai KUptov), and to tread 
in every way that will lead you to please Him, to serve Him not half-heartedly (Aatpevetv 
avT@ um napépyoc) but with your whole soul filled with the determination to love Him 
(GAAG GAN TH pux TeETANPWHEVN yvwung PiAoBeov) and to cling to His commandments 
and to honour justice. (Philo, Spec. 1.299)” 


50 Cf. for instance Phil 1.27. 
51 Transl. in this section H. Colson, adapted. 
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Philo aims to show that these commandments are not hard or laborious to fulfil 
(echoing Deut 30.14), because the assent of the mind is sufficient (éntvedoat 
póvov dei tiv tuxrv) to do so. Within the vast expanse of heaven and earth, 
God has chosen for himself a special people: 


GAN’ Guws Kal EE ürtavrog dvOpwrmwv yEvous TOUS npóc GANPELav avOpwrous åpiotivônv 
émtAezac cieto Kai npovopíag Néiwoe tig Maons, Eni nv Beparıeiav KaAEoag EavTOD. 
Yet out of the whole human race He chose as of special merit and judged worthy of pre-emi- 


nence over all, those who are in a true sense humans, and called them to the service of 
Himself. (Philo, Spec. 1.303) 


This passage is significant, first, because it explicitly uses the motif of genuine 
humanness (roug npóq dANBELav ávOpurovc) and applies it to the elect people of 
God (Philo usually applies it to the mind alone). Second, because it uses the lan- 
guage of a service to God and presents it as a calling (¿mi tr|v Bepaneiav kañéoag 
&avto0).? We note that the fact that “calling” language (kaAéoac) is used is cer- 
tainly fitting for the idea of a human vocation but not a requirement for us to 
detect our concept of a vocation. While Philo used the verb Aatpevetv above, 
in this passage he uses Bepaneia to express such an idea. Furthermore, this pas- 
sage is especially important in that it shows explicitly how genuine humanness 
and the idea of fulfilling a vocation can be coupled. 


6.3.1.4 Conclusion for Aatpeia 

Thus, we conclude that the language of Aatpeia and Aatpeve can be one of the 
ways in which Paul speaks of a service to God which corresponds to a calling. It 
depends on context and upon other qualifications whether we end up with the 
idea of a singular vocation (such as the one of Socrates”) or of a particular group 
(such as the example from Philo we have just discussed) or, as we argue for Rom 
12.1, of a human vocation, a calling that is incumbent upon human beings as 
such (even if it is directly applied, in the context, only to the group addressed, 
and not to all humans). Such a service is more than merely “the believer’s ethical 
sacrifice”, because while it involves effort and right conduct, the focus is on 
what the right action is for and what end it serves. Paul’s idea in Romans is 
that human beings have a role in the wider cosmos, and that the Christ event 


52 Cf. also Philo, Somn. 1.161 (discussed in section 2.2). 

53 Even if Socrates has become exemplary for others, on which cf. Döring 1979; for Epictetus, 
see Long 2002, 67-96. 

54 As Scott 2018 simply takes for granted (e.g. 531). 
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has brought about a change of conditions, such that there is now a mode of 
being human in which this role can be fulfilled. This role is their proper task 
as human beings and if they fulfil it, they display the genuine humanness 
which has been revealed in Christ, and, by virtue of their union with him, 
also becomes a possibility for them. Within the ancient encyclopedia, the force 
of a “human calling” becomes explicit in combination with the adjective Aoyıköc. 


6.3.2 That Aoyıkög refers to the specifically human capacity on which a 
vocation is based 


In this section we propose that the vocational sense of Aoyıkög as used by Epi- 
ctetus 1.16 offers the best parallel for the sense of Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1. We argue 
that the word points to the human endowment with reason as that which makes 
humans human” and to their distinct capacity, on which a role within the cos- 
mos is based. 

While sometimes Aoyıkög can be used for someone reasoning well as op- 
posed to the sense in which every adult human being is endowed with reason,” 
here the sense refers to the distinctly human capacity. Yet given a protreptic and 
vocational context, this endowment is also the basis for an aspiration to use it 
well. For the Stoics, reason within human beings is a divine form, but it is 
given in a precarious manner, as Forschner describes well: “Im Menschen ist 
das göttliche Prinzip in seiner höchsten Form als selbstbewusste und selbsttätige 
Vernunft individuiert” but “er ist [beziehungsweise] hat diese seine göttliche 
Form in einer Weise, die ihm selbst aufgegeben ist, und die sich selbst unterbiet- 
en, depravieren und verfehlen kann."^ Thus, it designates both something on 
which a calling is based and a norm to which one should aspire. 

We have identified two important ideas within ancient thought that are 
needed in our explanation of what Paul does when he uses reason language 
in Rom 12.1. The first idea is that reason is the human proprium. The second is 
that human beings have a task within the cosmos based on their proprium. 

Ancient thinkers who hold that human beings have such a task differ in their 
view of what this task consists in and they use a variety of language and imagery 
for both. We need to distinguish language used to describe what the task consists 


55 Both in the classificatory sense and in an aspirational sense. 

56 Cf. the second and the third senses discussed in section 2.1.1. For a similar distinction, see 
Aristotle, EN 1.7 (the lyre player and the good lyre player). 

57 Forschner 2018, 185-186. 
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in from language which is used to state that human beings have such a task (or 
which identifies certain actions as that task). 

This distinction is crucial for explaining how our interpretation of f| Aoyuc] 
Aatpeia in Rom 12.1 differs from other interpretations. For other interpreters, too, 
rightly point to Epictetus’ use of reason language in 1.16 as a parallel to Paul’s 
use of it in Rom 12.1, but understand the parallel differently.” 

We will now show how this distinction applies to both Rom 12.1 and Epicte- 
tus 1.16.20 -21. Here are the relevant passages: 


Epictetus 1.16: viv 5€ Aoyıkög ein’ bpvetv pe dei TOV HEÖV. TOTO pov TO £pyov EoTiv 


Rom 12.1: napaotijoat TA ownata DLV Ovotav (cav ... TV AoytKr Aatpeiav DHWV- 


In the Epictetus passage, we see three units. The first (vöv 8& Aoyıkög eipt) refers 
to the specific human capacity on which a task in the cosmos is based. The sec- 
ond (buveiv pe Sei Tov Ogóv) is a description of what this task consists in (and 
which amounts to a sign production). The third (tobT6 pov TO £pyov Eotiv) iden- 
tifies the action described as the task (based on the specific capacity);? it im- 
plies that there is such a task. 

In Rom 12.1, the same three elements are present. The description of what 
this task consists in (napaotijoat Ta ownara buwv Bvolav LWwoav),°° the 
human capacity on which the task is based (Aoyıkrv),°' and the language 
used to identify this description as the task (Aatpeiav). 

In our analysis of Rom 12.1, Paul's use of Aatpeia implies that human beings 
have such a task. This means that we see Aatpeia primarily as a parallel to £pyov, 
rather than to bpvetv pe dei TOV Beöv (which is parallel to napaotijoot tà 
OWHATO). 

The Epictetus parallel is usually read differently, such that Aatpeia in 12.1 is 
compared with bpveiv tov 0£óv, both taken to be ways of speaking about wor- 
ship. Viewed in this way, Epictetus 1.16 is an example of a text in which the lan- 
guage of Aoyıkög is linked with worship; it is cited for the “idea that worship 


should conform to reason”. 


58 E.g. Cranfield 1979, 602; Dunn 1988b, 711. Byrne 1996, 366 seems close to our reading, 
though the statement is too brief to tell. 

59 To be more precise the words pe dei do not belong to the description, but to the identification 
with the human task. 

60 Which we have argued amounts to a sign production. 

61 How the adjective can actualise this meaning in Rom 12.1c will be shown in section 6.3.3. 
62 Cf. Jewett 2007, 730. 
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As an example, we will discuss how Wolter, in the recently published second 
half of his commentary on Romans, uses Epictetus 1.16.20 to explain what Paul 
means by Aoyıkrı Aatpeia. For Wolter, Paul's use of the language of Aoytxr| Àa- 
tpeia in Rom 12.1 draws on a widespread concept of Stoic origin, whose core 
idea is that the entire cosmos is ordered and permeated by a divine principle 
of reason.‘ He cites texts that describe God as Aoyıkög and humans as endowed 
with reason (including Epictetus 2.9.2). Further he cites texts that we have dis- 
cussed above as describing the idea of a human purpose within the cosmos 
(Marcus Aurelius 2.16), which he summarises as 


Fiir ihre Lebensfiihrung ist den Menschen darum aufgegeben, dass sie sich der “verniinfti- 
gen" Ordnung anpassen, die der Welt eingestiftet ist.“ 


It follows from these ideas, according to Wolter, that 


die Gott gemäße Gestalt der Verehrung einen Kult verlangt, der nicht aus dinglichen Opfern 
besteht, sondern dem Logos-Charakter Gottes dadurch Rechnung trägt, dass er ebenfalls 
Logos-Gestalt annimmt.“ 


As a footnote to this statement Wolter refers to Epictetus 1.16.20, which he quotes 
with the following translation (and Greek text elements): 


Wäre ich eine Nachtigall, würde ich tun, was der Nachtigall gemäß ist. Wäre ich ein 
Schwan, was dem Schwan gemäß ist. Jetzt aber bin ich Aoyıköc: Es obliegt mir, Gott zu pre- 
isen (opveiv pe Set Tov Bedv).°° 


Based on these observations, Wolter explains Paul's use of Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1 as 
describing a “Gottesdienst, der ohne dingliche Opfer auskommt”. 

It will be useful to discuss the ways in which Wolter’s use of Epictetus 1.16.20 
differs from ours in the explanation of Paul’s reason language in Rom 12.1c. We 
will now sketch out the stated and implied assumptions of Wolters explanation 
and contrast them with ours. 


63 Wolter 2019, 253. 

64 Wolter 2019, 254. 

65 Wolter 2019, 254. 

66 Wolter 2019, 254. Note that Wolter’s translation of émoiovv TA tfj; ånôóvoç as “würde ich tun, 
was der Nachtigall gemäß ist” subtly differs from Hard’s translation “I would perform the work 
of a nightingale”, which by way of paraphrase better foregrounds the contextual nuance. Wol- 
ter’s translation is similar to that of Cranfield 1979, 602. 

67 Wolter 2019, 254. 
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(1) For Wolter, the Aatpeia in Rom 12.1 predicates a “religiöse Praxis”®* and 


thus identifies (or at least further circumscribes) what it is that should be done 
(corresponding to “what the task consists in”, in the distinction drawn above). 
Our interpretation takes Aatpeia to refer to the fact that there is such a task, a 
calling, a vocation, without a specific restriction to the domain of actions we 
might class as “religious”. Thus Aatpeia describes a service to God, which 
may consist of ethical actions or of acts of worship (in the narrow sense), but 
which does not serve here to circumscribe the field of action. It qualifies a certain 
conduct as done in view of God, but does not restrict it to “religious” acts. 

(2) When Wolter reads Epictetus 1.16.20 as a parallel to Rom 12.1c, he as- 
sumes that Epictetus speaks about what true worship (“religion”) looks like. 
Thus, he sees Epictetus use the language of Aoyıkög in connection with “the 
right kind of worship". This reading rests on taking bpveiv ne dei Tov Bedv 
(1.16.20) as being parallel to Aatpeia in Rom 12.1c. And it understands bpveiv 
pe Sei Tov Beov as describing the form worship must take if it is to be appropriate 
(“Given that I am Aoyıkög, the appropriate form of worship for me must be prais- 
ing”). For Wolter, Epictetus 1.16.20 associates the language of Aoytkdc with lan- 
guage that refers to religious behaviour (buveiv pe dei Tov Bev), and thus speaks 
about the religious praxis that befits a certain Aoyıkög nature; in the light of the 
parallel as so understood Paul also speaks about religious praxis (Aatpeia) and 
uses the language of Aoyıkög to characterise religious praxis that is appropriate. 
What makes it appropriate, in Wolter’s interpretation, is that it is a cult whose 
form respects the Aoyıkög nature of God (in the end: not involving physical sac- 
rifice).”° 

We note that there is a slight mismatch in Wolter’s use of Epictetus 1.16.20 as 
a parallel, in that he takes the parallel to support the idea that proper worship 
befits God's nature as Aoytkoc, whereas Epictetus speaks of his own nature as 
Aoywóc. But presumably, in having cited some of the passages which show 
that for the Stoics, human and divine reason are linked, and that proper 
human conduct must conform to the nature of the whole and to their own nature 


68 Wolter 2019, 255. 

69 In his comment on the meaning of Aatpeia in Rom 9.4, Wolter is closer to our own meaning 
when he writes that it is a “komprehensive Umschreibung dessen, was Gott von dem Volk ein- 
fordert, das er sich erwählt hat” (Wolter 2019, 35). The concrete examples for what is included 
under this description, namely not only the temple cult but die “Gesamtheit von Israels exklu- 
sivem Ethos”, which includes cultic sacrifice, keeping feasts and holidays, fasting and praying 
(Wolter 2019, 35), give an indication of what he counts as “religidse Praxis” (Wolter himself refers 
back to this passage in his commentary). 

70 See the quotation above. 
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(DL 7.88), Wolter thinks that this difference can be neglected." And perhaps it 
would not amount to very much, if one could safely assume that Paul shared 
the Stoic metaphysical view that divine reason and human reason are substan- 
tially linked.” But that assumption is implausible, and Wolter seems to distance 
himself from ascribing the metaphysical implications about immanent world 
reason and human reason to Paul when he writes that Paul only draws on the 
language in which the Stoic view would have been formulated (“unter Riickgriff 
auf die Sprache jener Vorstellung”).” 

But as we have shown in chapter 4, the context of Epictetus 1.16 and the de- 
tails of 1.16.20 - 21 make it clear that Epictetus is speaking about the human call- 
ing and not simply about worship. And thus the sense of Aoyıkög in Epictetus 
1.16 should be taken to describe the subject of the human vocation in respect 
of its enabling capacity. If this is, as we argue, the sense in which Paul uses 
it, then we need to explain how the word Aoytkr in Aoyıkr) Aatpeia can point 
to the subject of the Aatpeia, which is what we do in the next section. 


6.3.3 That the combination with Aoyıkög highlights the human subject of 
Aatpeia 


In Rom 12.1c the action noun Aarpeía describes a service to God which is a vo- 
cation. This action is modified by the adjective Aoyıkög. Any interpretation of 
Rom 12.1c needs to make a decision in what way it takes the adjective to modify 
the noun. Most interpretations are not thematically aware of this step and in this 
way they have missed an option which we propose as a solution. An adjective 
can modify a noun in many ways - comparable to a genitive attribute for 
which exegetes have developed an array of categories in which they then 
frame their disputes (subjective, objective, partitive and so on). As one can wit- 
ness in the riori Xpioro0 debate, for instance, even if there would be agreement 
on the correct label for the genitive, the debate would not be settled, because 
there is still room for divergent interpretations. But the point is that something 


71 Dunn similarly combines these elements when he explains *As such it [namely the word 
Aoytkóc, SD] marks out what is appropriate to man, in distinction from beasts, and what relates 
him to God" (Dunn 1988b, 711). 

72 The interpretation of Thorsteinsson seems to come close to assuming this (Thorsteinsson 
2010, 142-143). 

73 Wolter 2019, 255 (though he does not spell out how this statement relates to the material he 
cited earlier). Cf. for a similar move, though in service of a different interpretation, Reitzenstein 
1927, 331. 
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similar happens with adjectives” and this needs to be made explicit for a proper 
explanation of Paul’s reason language in Rom 12.1. 


6.3.3.1 What adjectives can do to action nouns 
In Rom 12.1c, the adjective Aoyıkög attributively modifies the noun Aatpeia. But it 
can do this in different ways, as the following reflection shows. 

An action can be characterised in several ways, corresponding to its possible 
semantic roles. Thus, an action has a subject, is performed in certain circumstan- 
ces (place, time, occasion), in a certain manner, can have a direct object, can be 
done for a certain purpose, for the benefit or disadvantage of someone else, and 
so on. If an action is expressed by means of an action noun, then an adjective 
could, in principle, describe any of these aspects (e.g. “friendly fire”, “parlia- 
mentary scrutiny”). 

The point we are making here is that an adjective which modifies a noun ex- 
pressing an action could semantically describe any of the semantic roles in- 
volved in an action, or the consequences, circumstances, and the manner of 
the action. 

An action can also be compared, evaluated, approved or criticised from an 
external standpoint; more generally, by means of an adjective a broad range of 
statements could be made about the action. This applies directly to the interpre- 
tation of the term Aoyıkrı Aatpeia. For Aatpeia is an action noun? and thus we 
could theoretically expect the characterisation of Aatpeia by means of this adjec- 
tive to tell us about any of the semantic roles implicit in the Aatpeia’® or the 
mode of action or some judgement about the action by the speaker (and there 
could be a combination: an indirect characterisation of an action by means of 
a direct characterisation of one of the semantic roles of the action).” 


74 In fact, often what one might say with an adjective relating to a noun could also be ex- 
pressed via a genitive form of the noun (e.g. brotherly love is the love of a brother). 

75 The noun refers to an action. The grammatical category nomen actionis needs to be distin- 
guished from the term action noun in some contexts: we use nomen actionis to designate a 
class of word formation (nouns ending in -ia for instance), which nouns may often be action 
nouns, but not necessarily so (if the meaning of a term that used to be an action noun still 
has the lexical form of a nomen actionis, but can be used in ways other than to express an ac- 
tion). 

76 Sometimes also called syntactical roles in different theoretical contexts. 

77 For example, in the Didache (6.3) the phrase Aotpeia yap éott Bewv vekpüv cleary serves 
negatively to qualify eating meat offered to idols. It does so by negatively characterising the re- 
cipients of such a Aatpeia as dead (vekpög). This is not quite the same as an adjective modifying 
the noun directly. But one could readily understand the phrase Aatpeia vexpä, in a discourse 
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We will show this point by offering several concrete examples in which an 
adjective modifies the action noun Aatpeia. An example in which an adjective 
expresses a third-party judgment of an action can be found in the mouth of 
the choir in Euripides’ Troiades: 


pátav dp’, © xpvasaıg Ev oivoyóoug åßpà Batvwv, Aaopesóvte nat, 
Znvóg Exeig KVAiKWV TAT|PWHA, KOAALOTAV AaTpElav. 
It is for nought, son of Laomedon, you that go with delicate step amid the ewers of gold, 


that you have the office of filling Zeus’ cups, service most noble. (Euripides, Troiades 
820 - 823) 


This example is illuminating. The choir poetically addresses the cupbearer of 
Zeus, Ganymede, describes what his office includes as tasks, the filling (rAr}- 
popa) of the cups, but calls this service ultimately pointless, despite its being 
“most noble" (kaAAiotav). We note the syntactic parallels with Rom 12.1: there 
is a direct address (AaopedSovtie nai, cf. Rom 12.1a à6£Aqot), and the appositive 
KaAAiotav Aatpeiav modifies the entire preceding clause, identifying the descrip- 
tion of the task as an office, while at the same time offering a comment on this 
office by making a positive value judgment.” 

An example in which the adjective indicates the person for the sake of which 
the service is performed (the recipient of the worship or the one for the benefit of 
whom the service is performed) can be found in Euripides’ Phoenissae. The choir, 
consisting of Phoenician maidens, who have been dedicated by the inhabitants 
of Tyre to the temple of Apollo in Delphi, speaks, using the first person singular, 
about how it has entered into the service of Apollo (Boißw Aadtpts £yevópov [221]) 
and a few lines later again refers to the service of Apollo (in the objective sense) 
with the phrase WotPeiotot Aatpeiats (225). Thus, the adjective Boißeiog here 
modifies the noun Aatpeia in such a way as to point to its object or recipient 


where this is already established, being used as a shorthand for a Aatpeia Hewv vekpõv for in- 
stance. For a positive characterisation one could point to Gregory of Nyssa, De pythonissa ad 
Theodosium episcopum, 107 (ed. Hörner) where one finds the phrase tfj Tov äAndıvod Heoü 
Aatpeia. 

78 Transl. D. Kovacs, adapted. 

79 A negative example would be the “ignoble service” (àyevvfi Aatpeiav), which expression Lu- 
cian (Apologia 4) uses to criticise the contradiction between life and doctrine in someone who 
once in writing had condemned what he then in old age chose for himself, namely to fall for the 
power of a rich man. 
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(the subject of the service being the maidens). The case of an adjective derived 
from a name makes it particularly easy to spot.?? 

An example where the Aatpeia is modified by an adjective that points to its 
subject and characterises the Aatpeia can be found in Aeschylus’ Prometheus 
vinctus, where the punished Prometheus replies in a heated exchange to the mes- 
senger of Zeus, Hermes, that he prefers his own unfortunate situation to the serv- 
ice in which Hermes is engaged (tij¢ ofi; Aatpeiac thv ¿unv 6vonpo£tiav, capac 
émiotao’, ovK Av àAAó£aup! żyw [966-967]). Here the possessive adjective oóq 
points to the subject of the Aatpeia.®* 

An example in which there is a modification of Aatpeia which explicates in 
what kind of acts it consists can be found in 3 Maccabees 4.14, where the hard 
labour is expressed by the phrase tov Epywv Katarıovov Aatpeiav. This is some- 
what pleonastic, as already Aatpeia can mean hard labour. However, adding 
“wearisome” (katarıovov) further describes the quality of these acts that make 
up the Aatpeia, namely that they are taxing for those who perform them.® Im- 
plicit in this is of course a negative valuation. 

An example in which the adjective serves to characterise the manner of the 
Aatpeia, not concretely as to the actions involved, but for the purposes of an ex- 
ternal comparison, is the phrase ovußoAıkfig Aatpetac in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 
1.3.4, where Jewish worship is claimed to be a symbol of the "true piety" coming 
later in the form of Christian worship. Some interpretations of Rom 12.1c as a 
"spiritual worship" in effect would understand the way the adjective modifies 
the noun in a similar way. 

Quite often the characterisation and the evaluation blend. Examples include 
the Sibylline Oracles 3.763 (pevyete Aatpeias &vópouc, TH Güvrt A&rpeve), where 
the unlawful worship practices are clearly something to be avoided and hence 
characterised negatively. The implicit contrast is with service to a living God. 

An action can also be characterised by the attitude or emotions or the ac- 
companying thought of the one who performs an action. An example would 


80 While the adjective here serves to indicate for whom the service is, this would often be ex- 
pressed by a noun in the genitive, e.g. in Plutarch, Adul. amic. 56E (dewv Aatpetav). By contrast, 
in the (spurious) Consolatio ad Apollonium [Plutarch, 114D], bodily existence itself can be cast as 
a (labourious) service, from which one is to be freed, and for this a genitive is used, which could 
also indicate the one who is served (äntaAAayeig tç ToD owpatoç AaTpEtas). 

81 What this Aatpeia consists in (being a faithful messenger to Zeus) is the basis of Hermes’ 
sarcastic response, which trades on the meaning range of Aatpeia in calling Prometheus’ pun- 
ishment of being bound to a rock a state of Aatpevew, with the rock ironically cast as the recip- 
ient of the service (kpeiooov yàp oipat TFLÖE AatpEevetv nérpau fj natpi PdvaL Znvi moTOV dyyeAov 
[Aeschylus, Prom. 968 —969]). 

82 The word épyov can itself be used to express hard work (e.g. Xenophon, Mem. 4.6.1). 
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be Philo, Sacr. 84, where knowing how to divide the genus virtue into the species 
of the “cardinal virtues” allows one to serve virtue “voluntarily” or “willingly” 
(&kovotov ... Aatpeiav “willing service"). 

Thus, we have distinguished several different categories in which way may 
describe how the adjective Aoyıkög can modify the noun Aatpeia, and we have 
shown the need for such distinctions by means of examples. 


6.3.3.2 How other interpretations map onto these categories 

Before we discuss our own solution, we will point out how some of the solutions 
put forward by other interpreters map onto the categories developed in the pre- 
ceding section.? The first variant is those who translate Aoyıkög as *reasona- 
ble”.** Thus, the word is understood to function as a third-person evaluation 
of Aatpeia, amounting to a statement that this act is “reasonable,” i.e. an act 
for which good reasons can be given, which is defensible, in keeping with reason 
and so on.® Interpretations which assume that the topic of Rom 12.1 is the true 
cult or worship, and see Rom 12.1c as a reflex of the fact that Christ-followers do 
not participate in the cult of the polis, would then see Paul as affirming that the 
practices which make up Christ-followers' service are not something strange or 
silly, but rather *reasonable".5 Another variant is that this Aatpeia is one 
which is “the rational and logical response to what Christ has already done in 
Christ";*/ thus, one understands Paul to say with Rom 12.1c: this is the behaviour 
which follows from my argument so far.** Other interpretations see Paul as mak- 
ing a deliberate point about the body: “offering one's body to God [is] the appro- 
priate kind of worship”.® These take Aatpeia to indicate a topical question (what 
is the right kind of worship) and Paul to hint at an answer in Rom 12.1b. The ad- 
jective Aoyıkög here again functions as a third-party evaluative statement; in this 


83 Cf. our discussion in section 1.3. 

84 Discussed by Scott 2018, 517-519. 

85 Longenecker (2016, 921) understands “Paul’s statement ... in Rom 12.1 as follows: it is emi- 
nently reasonable, both intellectually and spiritually, for believers in Jesus ... to dedicate them- 
selves wholly to God." 

86 This is how Gupta 2010 seems to understand it: ^worship that makes sense". 

87 Hiebert 1996, cited after Scott 2018, 517 n. 104. 

88 Cf. the paraphrase "the worship to which our argument points" offered by Wright 2002, 705, 
though not fully affirmed (Longenecker's quotation of Wright is misleading in this regard; more- 
over, it is not verbatim [2016, 920]). 

89 Wright 2002, 705 (by implication). 
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variant it is taken to be statement about what is genuine (“true, appropriate"), in 
implicit or even explicit contrast to other forms of worship. 

The second variant understands Aoyıkög to mean “spiritual, non-physical".?? 
Here Paul is seen as contrasting what Christ-followers do in their times of gath- 
ered worship with what happens in cultic worship involving the sacrifice of an- 
imals (as something material, physical, *bloody") or some other offerings (non- 
bloody, but material).?* Paul is characterising their worship as not involving such 
material offerings. Thus, in this variant the manner or mode of the exercise of the 
action is described as not involving material sacrifice. A clear example where the 
topic is indeed worship and where the mode in which this worship should pro- 
ceed is thematised explicitly is Philo, Spec. 1.272: 


And indeed though the worshippers bring nothing else, in bringing themselves they offer 
the best of sacrifices, the full and truly perfect oblation of noble living, as they honour 
with hymns and thanksgivings their Benefactor and Saviour, God, sometimes with the or- 
gans of speech, sometimes without tongue or lips, when within the soul alone their minds 
recite the tale or utter the cry of praise (tÑ pèv dla THV Pwvntnpiwv ópy&vov, vij 62 dvev 
YAWTTNS xoi ovóporoc, LOVE WuXF TAG vonTas noirovpevor 86:656860vG Kol &kporjostc).?? 


Though the concrete solution is different, in a similar manner Scott argues that 
Aoyıkög describes the kind of acts of which the Aatpeia consists,” namely that it 
is performed by actively reasoning. Scott claims as a result of his semantic inves- 
tigation that “when human actions are called Aoyıkög, they are consistently ei- 
ther performed by thinking rationally or guided by rational thought".?^ For 
Scott the “believer’s ethical sacrifice" is characterised by Paul explicitly as wor- 
ship that consists of acts that involve reasoning. Similarly, Keener takes the ad- 
jective to describe the manner in which the Aatpeia is to be performed: “in Ro- 
mans 12.1, the way one offers one's body as a sacrifice to God is rationally, 
through reason — one's mind dictates how the body will serve.”” In the same 
vein is Byrne's proposal that the adjective tells us that the “worship” is *proceed- 
ing from that which is distinctive of human beings as rational, reflective crea- 
tures whose highest powers are engaged in the homage they bring to their Cre- 
ator.”” We have thus shown how various other explanations of the Aoyıkn 


90 Cf. Scott 2018, 519 — 520. 

91 On the various types of sacrifice see Young 1979. 

92 Transl. H. Colson. 

93 Scott refers to the “believer’s ethical sacrifice", to which the Aatpeia refers back. 
94 Scott 2018, 517—518. 

95 Keener 2016, 152. 

96 Byrne 1996, 363. 
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Aatpeia implicitly answer the question of how the adjective modifies the noun. 
This point is not usually considered by interpreters, but is important for our own 
proposal. 


6.3.3.3 A novel proposal: Aoyıkög indicates the subject of Aatpeia 

In this section, we offer our own solution, which involves a novel grammatical 
consideration. Our aim is to show how the vocational sense of Aoyıkög such 
as one finds it in the Epictetus parallel (viv 6& Aoyıkög sipu [1.16.21]) or in the 
definition of a human being (Gov Aoytkov Ovr1óv) can be the relevant sense 
in Rom 12.1c. 

We need to account for the fact that in Rom 12.1c the adjective Aoyıkög attrib- 
utively modifies the noun Aatpeia, whereas in Epictetus 1.16.20 the word is used 
as a predicative complement (Aoyıkög eip) and in the definition of human be- 
ings, it is used attributively to modify a noun denoting living being (iov). 

This is where the categories we developed above come into play. We recall 
that the noun Aatpeia is an action noun, designating an action with a noun 
for which the cognate verb would be Aatpevetv. As designating an action, the 
noun implies a subject of the action it expresses. In Epictetus 1.16, Aoyıkög ex- 
presses the human subject in its specificity,” and in this sense, we suggest, is 
it also used in Rom 12.1c. 

If the action noun is used to denote a concrete action in a particular in- 
stance (the killing of Caesar) one would expect a corresponding concrete subject 
(Cassius, Brutus and the others). If, on the other hand, the action noun is used to 
denote a typical activity, one would expect, correspondingly, the typical subject 
of that action. For example: the (Stoic) practice of anticipating potential misfor- 
tune (praemeditatio futurorum malorum)? would lead one to expect as subject of 
the action someone acquainted with Stoic philosophy. 

We propose that Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1c points to the (typical) subject of the 
action that Aatpeia expresses: Paul uses Aoyıkög as a way of speaking about 
what is characteristically human, their endowment with reason, and thus he in- 
dicates that it is the Aatpeia (the vocation, that is the task to which the subject of 
the action is called) which befits all those who are Aoytkóc, namely human be- 
ings.? No commentator known to me has seen this problem in these terms and 
hence none has proposed this kind of solution.” 


97 As we have seen in section 4.4.2. 
98 For the term cf. Cicero, Tusc. 3.29. 
99 The context makes it clear that human beings are in view, even if in ancient ontologies there 
is room for Aoyixà which refer to higher beings or stars, as we have seen in section 2.2.6.2. 
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The adjective Aoyıkög thus modifies the noun by identifying the subject of 
the action and thereby points to the well-known peculiarity of human beings 
in ancient discussion, the basis, as the specifically human characteristic, for 
their specific role in the cosmos. In this way, it would define both the subject 
of the action and through this, also the action. And because Aatpeia can be 
used, as we have shown, to refer to a service to God which is one’s vocation 
in life, these terms come together, in our interpretation, to mean the “human 
calling” or “the human vocation”, that life of service to God to which human be- 
ings are called. 

There is an important aspirational dialectic in this: the Aoytxr| Aatpeia is the 
service to which all rational mortal animals are called. But because a rational 
nature needs to exercise reason properly for it to realise that which it is meant 
to realise, the Aoyıkrı Aatpeia in a sense also marks the ideal to which these be- 
ings need to aspire, if they are truly to be Aoyıkot. We indicate this aspect in our 
translation by speaking of the “truly human vocation”: it is a human vocation in 
one sense because it is a task that is incumbent upon all human beings, but it is 
a human vocation in another sense because only when they fulfil it or strive to 
do so, are they becoming the genuinely human beings they are meant to be. 


6.3.3.4 An example for the adjective Aoyıkög indicating the subject of an 
action noun in Diogenes Laertius 

We have thus proposed to read the adjective Aoyıkög as indicating the subject of 
the Aatpeia in Rom 12.1. But are there other clear examples in which the adjective 
Aoyıkög modifies a noun attributively and the text gives indications that the 
noun relates to those beings who are Aoyıkoi? An important example, not dis- 
cussed in the commentaries, can be found in the seventh book of Diogenes Laer- 
tius’ Vitae philosophorum, where the Stoic teachings are summarised. In his dis- 
cussion of their logical teachings, Diogenes Laertius sets out to quote a section of 
Diocles of Magnesia's ’Eruöpoun TWVv PLAO06PWV, which introduces several Stoic 
divisions of the pavraotaı, distinguishing for instance between those which are 
aio@nttkai and those which are not. The source then proceeds to another division 
of the pavraoiaı, which is the one that is relevant for our purposes: 


100 That the adjective Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1 points to human beings precisely as beings endowed 
with reason is noted, correctly in our view, by Fitzmyer 1993, 637-639, Byrne 1996, 362 and re- 
flected in the translations of the JB and the NJB (though their resulting interpretation is differ- 
ent). It is also implicit, though as part of a very different interpretation in the paraphrase of 
Reitzenstein 1927, 329 (“Aatpeia, welche dem mvevpatikds eignet und wohl ansteht”), who as- 
sumes that Aoyıkög is used to say what is meant by mvevpatikds. 
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pet oc -—— M T T — 
Ett TOV Yavraoıwv ai pév eiot Aoyıkal, ai 6€ &Aoyor Aoyıkal pèv ai TÜV Aoyıkõðv Goov, 
aAoyoı dE ai THV GAdywv. oi HEV oov Aoyıkal vorjoetg eiotv, ai & dAoyot où TETUXTIKAOLV 
óvóparoc. 

Another division of presentations is into rational and irrational, the former being those of 


rational creatures, the latter those of the irrational. Those which are rational are processes 
of thought, while those which are irrational have no name.!?* 


Thus, the Aoyıkai qavraotat'?? are those of the Aoyikóà Zwa. The text does not ex- 
plicitly feature the phrase Aoytkat pavraotaı, and in this way an attributive mod- 
ification of a noun by the adjective Aoyıköc. But the predicative use of the adjec- 
tive (ciot Aoytkai), which attaches itself to the noun pavraoiaı (indicated by the 
genitive Tàv PavTaoıwv which indicates the genus of which a species is formed) 
and the repetition of the adjective in which the noun «qovraoíat is clearly implied 
in its omission as an ellipsis (Aoytxai [sc. pavtaciat] p£v ai ...) makes it clear that 
the phrase Aoytkai pavraoiaı is implied by the text (or would be the natural 
technical term to refer to this kind of mavtacia). Though in many senses of 
the word @avtaoia its verbal force is negligible, at least formally it is a verbal 
noun of pavralonaı, an act, so to speak, of placing (or having placed) before 
the mind.'? And thus, we have an instance here of an action noun (pavtaoia) 
that is qualified restrictively by the adjective Aoyıkög in such a way as to point 
to the subjects of the action which the action noun designates: humans as ra- 
tional beings (Aoyixà Zwä), standing in contrast to “irrational animals" (&Aoya 
tà). Thus we have here, we suggest, a grammatical parallel for the function 
of the adjective Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1c.'^^ It modifies the action noun Aatpeia 
by binding it to its proper subject, namely, human beings: they are identified 
by the property which marks them as distinct from the other creatures. 


6.3.3.5 Meeting objections to our proposal 

It might be objected to our grammatical solution that in Rom 12.1c (trjv Aoyuriv 
Aatpeiav bu@v) the possessive pronoun ðv already expresses the subject of 
the Aatpeia. By way of answer we note that Aoyıkög does not identify an individ- 


101 DL 751. Transl. R. D. Hicks. 

102 On “rational presentations”, cf. Inwood 1985, 57-59. According to Inwood, 276 n. 98, the 
reading here adopted is supported by Kerferd and Imbert, but against Long 1971. 

103 Cf. for this sense, LSJ, s.v. pavtåčw. The form is medio-passive. 

104 Another example is Aspasius, In ethica Nicomachea commentaria 18.1-2 (Aeinetau 8è [tò] 
£pyov [eiva] o0 avOpwrov Å mpaxtiKi] Kal Aoyıkr Gor, rovréort TO Gv wg Aoyıköv), which, 
as we have seen, comments on Aristotle's function (£pyov) argument (the purpose of something 
is based on its peculiarity). 
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ual in its singularity or a specific group within a category, but refers to a typical 
subject, a class. This then also inflects the meaning of Aatpeia, which is no lon- 
ger a concrete action done at a specific point in space and time, but a basic task, 
a vocation.!” It is precisely that task with which those are charged who are Aoyt- 
xot, not in the sense of those who are particularly adept at the finer points of 
manipulating hypothetical syllogisms, but human beings generally. And this 
combination of a task that befits human beings as such is what is then identified 
as “yours”: this is your human calling, your service to God to which you are 
called as human beings.’ 

Another objection might be: would Paul have used this form to indicate the 
subject in such manner? Would he not have expressed such a point in the form 
nv Aoyık@v Aatpeiav instead of trjv Aoyıkrjv Aatpeiav? No, because, first, the 
phrase tiv Aoyık@v Aatpeiav or tv TOV Aoyık@v Aatpeiav would have been 
likely to be misunderstood as indicating the object of worship, that is, as a wor- 
ship directed towards rational things or beings.*°” And second, if understood as a 
subjective genitive, this variant would interfere with the pronoun budv in a way 
the formulation with the adjective does not, because it combines to form a con- 
cept, the human vocation as rational beings, which can then be ascribed to those 
addressed via the pronoun DuWv. 

There is a deeper dialectic at work here which has to do with the nature of a 
calling based on a certain capacity: a calling needs to be realised and only the 
realised form of a calling is that which truly deserves the name, towards which 
the realisation is striving. But the basis is the capacity (or at least the capacity to 
develop the [full] capacity) which identifies human beings as those endowed 
with reason, whether or not they fully live up to the calling which follows 
from this endowment (and thus are “fully human" or “truly human"). Thus, 
the wise man and the fool are both Aoyıkög in the sense of the definition, but 
only the wise man is it also in fully realised actuality. In the same manner, 
the Aoyur] Aatpeia, which, on our reading, Paul ascribes to the Roman Christ-fol- 
lowers as theirs for the taking, is such that it is both something which applies to 
them by virtue of their being the beings they are,'°® but also an aspiration and a 
norm to which they have to live up to, and only by having become those who do 
so, are they truly those who are Aoytkot in the sense they are meant to be. 


105 Of course, the fulfilment of the task does take place in space and time. 

106 The bpóv in Rom 12.1c is a further problem for Scott's reading: it is unclear why a statement 
that an action involves acts of reasoning should be called “yours”. 

107 For the construction with a genitive, cf. the above cited example (Plutarch, Adul. amic. 56E). 
108 With the qualification we make below. 
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There are important differences between the Stoic conceptions and Paul's 
when it comes to the human endowment with reason and what it means to fulfil 
the role in the cosmos based on it. First, it is not clear whether Paul subscribes, 
as the Stoics do,!°? to a view that reason is something which human beings only 
develop when they are about seven years old. But this would not matter in any 
case, as Paul does not have to share the specific assumptions that go with Stoic 
conceptions about the nature of rationality, either in humans or in that rational- 
ity which pervades the cosmos. 

Second, for the Stoics, the human role in the cosmos, based on the endow- 
ment with reason, is something which can be fulfilled - insofar as the wise man 
who fulfils it is not merely an unreachable ideal — based simply on that endow- 
ment (and given the right instruction, training, helped by precepts), whereas for 
Paul, what is needed is a transformation of the subject by baptism and all that 
this entails. Paul does not explicitly spell out how the conditions have 
changed such that human beings, in his view, now are able to fulfil it; how, 
that is, the holy Spirit or the "spirit of Christ" are necessary, or how the category 
of participation or a particular relation to the messiah, Jesus, is required.’ He 
simply assumes that it is now possible to live in the required manner. But that 
does not mean that this transformation moves them away from the "natural" ra- 
tionality, that which, within the ancient cultural encyclopedia Paul shares, 
makes human beings human. It means that it has now become possible to fulfil 
the aspirations to genuine humanness to which they were called all along. 


6.3.4 Conclusion: The Aoyıkn Aatpeia as the human vocation 


What our exegetical demonstration has thus shown is that the Aoyixr] Aatpeia 
makes excellent sense in terms of the semantics of its terms and in their precise 
combination as a way of explicitly naming the idea of a “human calling" such 
that the purport of the statement in Rom 12.1c should be translated as something 
like “which is your human calling" (or: “your truly human calling"). 


109 Cf. Frede 1994. 

110 Thorsteinsson gets at a similar point, when he writes: *Proper morality is seen, in [Stoic 
theology], as a consequence of God's creation of humankind and the nature of that creation, 
and, in [Christian theology], as a response to God's (recent) actions in the world on behalf of 
humankind" (2010, 141). However, Thorsteinsson understands Rom 12.1 purely in terms of 
moral behaviour. 

111 For an account in terms of "incorporation" into the messiah, cf. Wright 2013, 825 — 835. 
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6.3.5 Two remarks on our solution 


Having stated this, we need to make two points of clarification. First: Our “trans- 
lation” aims at showing something about the ancient cultural encyclopedia 
rather than the strict semantics of Aoyıkög. With the paraphrase of Aoyırı Àa- 
Tpeia as a “human calling" we are not making an isolated claim about the se- 
mantics of Aoyıkög but we aim to bring out by means of a paraphrase some of 
the import of the language within the ancient encyclopedia. Our gloss points 
both to the ancient definition of human beings as O0vntà Aoyikà (ya and to 
the fact that the definition is often used to speak about the human role in the 
cosmos.!?? Because there is a strong link in the ancient encyclopedia between 
the endowment with reason and being human,” a link which is no longer as 
prominent in modern contexts, merely translating with some word involving 
"reason" would fail to bring out this aspect of meaning, which is precisely the 
one that makes best sense of what Paul is saying overall in Rom 12.1. Thus, if 
some English adjective expressing something to do with reason would also 
show strong link to ideas about a human role in the cosmos, then such a 
word might help in offering a useful translation. But there is not."^ Where se- 
mantics overlaps with knowledge about the world or assumptions about it, 
one cannot simply translate. There needs to be awareness of the cultural ency- 
clopedia and this might only be brought out by a paraphrase, which might 
look odd as a suggestion about the semantics of the word, but which is needed 
for understanding what is being said. 

Thus, we are not wanting to say that Aoyıkög semantically says nothing more 
than “human” in this context. There is always a reference to Aöyog implicit in the 
use of the word.'^ But that reference might be secondary in terms of the mean- 


112 As we have shown with regards to Epictetus 2.9 in section 4.2. 

113 As we have seen in sections 2.2 and 3.1. 

114 There is the additional fact that such an English adjective would also have to fit in the way 
it modifies the noun. Perhaps rendering “reason-endowed” might work to highlight the defini- 
tion of human beings as animals endowed with reason. But it would only ever be applied to per- 
sons and not to actions and thus “reason-endowed service-to-God" would be strange. 

115 Thus, there is some truth in Scott's claim that “Aoyıkög never merely means ‘human’. To 
refer to human beings as tà Aoyiká in this sense [i.e. sense ii of his classification (cf. Scott 
2018, 504), SD] is to highlight humanity's capacity for reasoned thought as our defining attrib- 
ute" (Scott 2018, 505-506). It is true that Aoyıkög not only means “human” but also expresses 
the idea that reason is constitutive for the kind of beings that we are. But often it does so, as we 
have shown, precisely in discourse about the purpose of human beings and what they should 
aim to do. They are often defined in such a way in arguments about what their goal should 
be. The characteristic tasks they are meant to fulfil will perforce be such that without human 
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ing of Aoyıkr) Aatpeia. Scott wants to make the semantics the primary thing in 
getting at the meaning of Aoyıkr) Aatpeia, when he claims that Paul is thereby 
urging that the “believer’s ethical sacrifice” (as he calls it) should be understood 
to be one which involves acts of reasoning. His reading seems to presuppose that 
an adjective modifying a noun expressing an action could only ever characterise 
the action itself. This overlooks the fact that there is an important reciprocity be- 
tween characterisations of actions and characterisations of their agents. Divine 
providence, for example, is both a providence of a higher quality than human 
providence and a providence whose subjects are divine. An action which is char- 
acterised as Aoyıkög may be such that a precondition for its execution is the ex- 
ercise of reason or even the capacity rightly to use it. Yet it may also be an action 
which cannot be fulfilled by a subject which is not Aoytkóc, that is, one having 
the capacity for reason and thus in principle the capacity for using reason well. 
The attribution of the quality to the action is implicit. But in the case at the hand 
it is the subject of the action that is the crucial factor. 

Second: Our novel grammatical proposal for how Aoytkóg fits with Aatpeia 
has the advantage of being able to vindicate in some measure the interpretation 
that the force of Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1 is to do with a Aatpeta that is “true” and 
*appropriate", and hence that Paul's use of reason language contributes an eval- 
uative effect to the statement of Rom 12.1, even if, as Scott has rightly argued, the 
word itself is not used to make a third-person judgment on how “reasonable” an 
action is.1° This is because the idea of a function of a being which depends on 
its specific capacity inherently elides the distinction between mere description 
and prescription, or fact and value. Thus, the understanding of “true worship" 
or "true service", or better, *appropriate service" is in some measure warranted; 
namely, because it is a service which is appropriate for the kind of being that a 
human being is.” Those interpretations which emphasise this aspect have thus 
detected a nuance that really is there and should not be neglected." 


thinking of some kind they would be impossible to achieve. However, speaking about "our de- 
fining attribute" is not undertaken merely out of an interest in classifications, as Scott's account 
seems to suggest. Rather, the point is the vocation of human beings in the cosmos. 

116 Scott 2018, 517-518. Thus, though Scott does not make his point in this manner, Aoyıkög is 
not used in the way in which, for instance, e¥Aoyoc would be used (e. g. Thucydides, Hist. 6.76.2: 
ov yap ôt £0Aoyov Tac HEV EKEI MOAEIG KVAOTATOUG TIOLEIV, TAG SE EvOK5E KaTOLKietv [For surely 
it is not reasonable to suppose that, while desolating the cities in their own country, they are 
resettling the cities of Sicily" (transl. C. F. Smith)]). 

117 This normative aspect is completely missed by Scott. It must be added, contra Wolter's in- 
terpretation, that Paul is not saying that the form which worship has to take must be appropriate 
to the nature of God, humans, or both. Rather, his claim is that it is the appropriate vocation 
based on their nature (or restored *nature"). 
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6.4 Rom 12.2 in relation to Rom 12.1 


Having explained our reading of Rom 12.1, our goal in this section is to show 
briefly how Rom 12.2 coheres with and supports our interpretation of Rom 
12.1. For ease of reference, we quote the text again: 


12.2a xai un ovoynuatifeobe TH alwvı TOUTW, 

12.2b àAAà HETAUOPPODOBE TH AvaKatvwoet TOD voOg 
12.200 eig TO SoKWatetv Dac Ti TO BEANLA TOD O£00, 
12.2d TO åyaðòv Kai EDAPEOTOV Kal v£Aetov. 


Our main point is that the exhortations in Rom 12.2a and 12.2b continue the line 
of exhortation in Rom 12.1b. Like Rom 12.1b, which we have shown to be about 
sign production, so also Rom 12.1a and 12.2b exhort to elements necessary for 
sign production. Romans 12.2c is presented as consequence of Rom 12.2b. 

In Rom 12.2a-b there is a syntactical change from an infinitive dependent 
upon rtapaka\@ (as in Rom 12.1b) to imperatives. These imperatives, however, 
function as exhortations as well. The first one states what Paul’s hearers should 
not do, namely act in such a way that their behaviour conformed to that of 6 
aiwv ovtos, the present age. Implicit in this is the contrast with 6 aiwv nEAAwv, 
the age to come.’” Paul's use of ovoynparttgoOot, to form or pattern oneself after 
something,'?° here applied to “this age" corresponds well with our notion of a 
sign production of new creation: instead of displaying in their conduct the 
signs of this age and of the old humanity, Paul wants his hearers to produce 
signs of the new creation inaugurated in the messiah (though only the negative 
side is expressed: do not participate in the sign production of this age).’”* 

The second imperative (Rom 12.2b) states something that Paul’s hearers 
should do. Its content is a transformation through the renewal of the mind. 


118 However, the thrust is not the implication that other forms are “false”. Romans 12.1c is en- 
couraging, protreptically, to the human calling, not commenting, first and foremost, on what 
others are doing (which comes into view only in Rom 12.2a). 

119 Cf. on the present age and the age to come the references collected by Keener 2016, 153 n. 
90. 

120 ovoynpativeo8e is a middle-passive form, but its meaning is not passive. 

121 In this interpretation, what Paul says here is very similar to what has been said in Rom 6 
(for instance, in Rom 6.12). Keener similarly detects resonances with “new creation” here, when 
he writes with reference to Rom 12.2 that “Paul may evoke the new creation in Christ ..., which in 
the present includes a new worldview or approach to current reality” (Keener 2016, 154); though 
he rather underplays his hand when goes on to explain that this means “present actions and 
inactions must be evaluated in the light of their eternal consequences.” 
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The form netopoppoüode is middle-passive, but that does not imply that the 
meaning expressed is passive. The parallelism with ovoynuativeobe suggests 
that the meaning is not passive, but rather direct-reflexive.'”” Thus one might 
translate this as “transform yourselves through the renewal of your mind.” 
This renewal has become possible through the change of conditions brought 
about in the Christ event (cf. Rom 6.1-11), and by the work of the Spirit (cf. 
Rom 8.5-6). It corresponds to a reversal of the process of corruption described 
in Rom 1.28. It is likely that Rom 6.11 describes the kind of process to which Paul 
alludes here: by thinking through their own identity in the light of Christ’s death 
and resurrection, they transform their thinking, and thus appropriate the new 
understanding of God that has become available. 

This renewed understanding is then the basis for the restoration of the ap- 
propriate discernment (60xipàtgw) of what it is that God wants in a given situa- 
tion (Rom 12.2c).'? These right actions are described in Rom 12.2d as good and 
pleasing and complete. The So0xtwdcetv in Rom 12.2c is again a reversal of what is 
described in Rom 1.28. That the object of discernment is *what it is God wants" 
(to 0£Anpa 100 0200) is further support for the idea of a human vocation (where 
divine intentionality is one of the criteria, as we have seen in section 3.2). Based 
on our interpretation so far, we then suggest that the öokınaZeıv should be under- 
stood as vocational discernment. It is the determination, in a given situation of 
how best to produce the signs in which the vocation consists (Rom 12.1b). That is, 
the discernment is about how a particular action would produce a sign of the 
good news and of the new creation inaugurated in the messiah. 

Our reading of Rom 12.12b and 12.2c then suggests the following explanation 
of how the renewal of the mind relates to the vocational discernment. The struc- 
ture of the human vocation is a sign production based on an understanding of 
God in relation to the world. The renewal of the mind refers to a process of deep- 
er appropriation of the new understanding of God that has become available, of 
the new creation launched in the messiah's death and resurrection. The discern- 
ment is then about how to produce, in a given situation, the appropriate sign of 
new creation based upon this understanding. 


122 On direct-reflexive meaning cf. CGCG, 35.11. 
123 On discernment see Munzinger 2007 (with a focus on the Spirit). 
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6.5 Conclusion 


We have thus shown in exegetical detail how our proposed explanation of Paul's 
reason language in Rom 12.1 works. By alluding to philosophical traditions about 
the role of human beings within the cosmos based on their being Aoyikóc, Paul 
presents the missional sign production of those in Christ as their truly human 
vocation. We have shown in detail how Epictetus functions as a parallel in 
terms of the idea of a human vocation. We have made this sense plausible in 
Rom 12.1 by a new grammatical consideration of how the adjective Aoyıkög modi- 
fies the action noun Aatpeia. We have further shown how Rom 12.1- 2 coheres 
with this interpretation. 

By arguing that Paul shares with the philosophers the idea about human be- 
ings as those endowed with reason and with a role in the cosmos based on this 
endowment, we have emphasised continuity with the philosophical tradition. 
However, as we have already seen in section 5.3, and will see in the next chapter, 
Paul's use of this idea goes significantly beyond the philosophical tradition in its 
eschatological and christological orientation. Paul sees the service which is ap- 
propriate to human beings as that of a missional existence — of understanding 
who God is and of producing appropriate signs."^ In the next chapter we will 
show the implications our reading for how Rom 12.1- 2 frames Rom 12- 15. 


124 In using the language of "service", we may seem to focus more on one side of what should 
be considered to be a double movement — from God through humans to the world (“mission”) 
and from world through humans to God (*worship"). This double aspect is brought out well in 
Wright's statement that humans as God's image-bearers are called to be *summing up the wor- 
ship of creation and reflecting his wise order into his world" (Wright 2013, 1509). Our emphasis 
on service as a human vocation is based on reading Paul in Rom 12.1 in the light of Epictetus 1.16 
and 1.6. But since we use "service" comprehensively, it should be clear that both aspects are in- 
cluded. For our use of “mission” and “missional”, see section 1.4. 


7 The vision of integrated (missional) existence 
in Rom 12-15 


Romans 12.1-2 is the overture to Rom 12.3-15.13: it introduces and frames the 
way of life described in Rom 12.3- 15.13.! In this chapter we will, first, sketch 
how our novel explanation of Paul's use of reason language in Rom 12.1 empha- 
sises a new aspect in how Rom 12.1- 2 frames Rom 12- 15. Second, we will con- 
sider several passages in Rom 12-15 in which Paul uses language or ideas that 
resonate with the elements we have used in our explanation (an emphasis on 
vocation, on a new kind of thinking, on genuine humanness, and on sign pro- 
duction?). 

This will require, for the first part, a discussion of the form and function of 
Rom 12- 15, of how this material is framed by Rom 12.1- 2, and of how interpret- 
ers attempt to integrate it with the rest of the letter (section 7.1), before we present 
our own proposal (section 7.2). In the second part, we will look at resonances in 
Rom 12- 13 (section 7.3) and Rom 14- 15 (section 7.4). 


7.1 The form and function of Rom 12-15 


Rom 12.1 marks a major shift in Paul's argument, opening a new section, with a 
different character from the preceding argument. 


1 Most interpreters agree on this point, with varying metaphors: Schnelle 2014 calls Rom 12.1- 2 
the "Überschrift des ethischen Hauptabschnitts” with a “leserlenkende Funktion" which defines 
a “Bezugsrahmen” in which to understand the statements that follow (606); for Seidensticker 
1954 it is the *Motto für den folgenden Pflichtenkatalog" (256); for Wolter 2019 it is a *Práambel" 
(243); for Matera 2010, the “foundation for all that follows" (284); for Hahn 2017, the “preface to 
the pastoral counsel that follows" (212). Cf. further examples by Reichert 2001, 228; Jewett 2007, 
724. An exception is Evans 1979, 33. 

2 That is "actions performed in order to signify, embody and express the meaning of the Christ 
event" (see section 1.4). 


8 OpenAccess. © 2021 Simon Dürr, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110750560-008 
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7.1.1 Paraenesis? 


This judgment rests on observations about the form of Rom 12-15, which is often 
described as paraenesis.? Dibelius’ characterisation has been influential: “ein- 
zelne Mahnungen, oft in Spruchform, lose aneinandergehängt, oder unverbun- 
den nebeneinander stehend."^ Dibelius further maintained that such rules or in- 
structions as one finds in Rom 12-13 are not formulated for a specific occasion, 
but meet general needs of the early Christians; they are said to have "nicht ak- 
tuelle, sondern usuelle Bedeutung.” The function of paraenesis is generally 
agreed to be advice about matters of which those who are addressed are already 
convinced and thus the content is often conventional or traditional; in addition 
the material is often expected to be arranged in random fashion." Sometimes 
such form critical observations have corresponded with a relative lack of interest 
in Pauline ethics.? 


7.1.2 Integration of “theology” and “ethics”? 


While for Dibelius the ethical instructions were unconnected to the main expo- 
sition of the letter, for many scholars since it was vital to find some way of inte- 
grating Rom 1-11 and Rom 12-15. The relation between Rom 1-11 and Rom 
12-15 has been described in various terms: as "theology followed by applica- 
tion",? or as a turn from “theological exposition" to “pastoral exhortation",!? 
or from the “indicative” to the “imperative.” 

Many scholars since claim that, for Paul, “theology” and “ethics” belong to- 


gether and attempt to integrate them in some way. Thus, for instance, Dunn 


3 Dibelius 1919, 71 (for Rom 12- 13). Cf. for example Betz 1988, 215; Byrne 1996, 361; Matera 2010, 
283. Wolter 2019, 245 n. 9 maintains the usefulness of the term against the criticism of Esler 2003, 
53. On paraenesis, see also the contributions in Starr and Engberg-Pedersen 2005. 

4 Dibelius 1919, 70. 

5 Dibelius 1919, 70. Some interpreters have distinguished between “Allgemeine Paränese” in 
Rom 12.3 - 13.14 and “Spezielle Paränese” in Rom 14.1— 15.13 (e.g. Kásemann 1980, 311). 

6 Matera 2010, 283. 

7 Thompson 2011, 10 summarises Dibelius' concept of paraenesis as *unconnected ethical ad- 
vice." 

8 Cf. Dunn 1998, 628 n. 10. 

9 Cf. Dunn 1998, 626 (though he finds the distinction *misleading"). 

10 Hahn 2017, 211. 

11 Bird 2016, 411, recalling the widely used schema established by Bultmann 1924. The distinc- 
tion is now often criticised as inadequate (cf. the literature in Schnelle 2014, 597 n. 4). 
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maintains that Paul’s “theology was a living theology, a practical theology 
through and through”, such that the “application is inherent in the exposition 
itself” and the “imperative is the inevitable outworking of the indicative”; for 
Matera, “Paul is the herald of a gospel in which theological and ethical issues 
are so closely related that it is difficult for the apostle to proclaim this gospel 
without pointing to its ethical implications,” and the goal of Rom 12.1- 15.13 
is to show that the gospel is the “source of moral life.” For Schnelle, transfor- 
mation and participation in Christ are categories in which divine action and the 
human action can be integrated such that ethics becomes “die Entsprechung 
zum neuen Sein." However, such claims do not yet show how such an integra- 
tion works and how it relates to concepts in the ancient encyclopedia.” 


7.1.3 More than ethical advice? 


To explain how such an integration might work, it is necessary to find a function 
for the actions which Rom 12 describes, which goes beyond mere “ethics” in the 
sense of right moral conduct. One such model is Wolter’s correlation between 
“ethos” and “identity”. Any social group which wants to maintain its distinc- 
tive identity needs a distinctive ethos which displays its identity. Thus it is the 
function of such an ethos, 


es den Angehörigen der Gruppe möglich zu machen, sowohl ihre Zusammengehörigkeit als 
auch ihre Unterscheidung von der Mehrheitsgesellschaft zur Darstellung zu bringen und 
damit die Gruppe erkennbar werden zu lassen und die soziale Kohäsion unter ihren Mitglie- 
dern zu befestigen.!? 


Applying this model to Romans, Wolter suggests that Rom 1-11 can be read as a 
“Konzeptualisierung der christlichen Identität” and Rom 12,1— 15.13 as a sketch, 
in several spheres of action, of *ethisch[e] Verhaltensweisen" in which Paul's 


12 Dunn 1998, 626, 630. 

13 Matera 2010, 161. 

14 Similarly, Thompson 2011, 120 sees Rom 12.1- 15.13 as indication of “Paul’s concern for moral 
transformation". 

15 Schnelle 2014, 597, 599 — 600. He even claims a “selbstverständliche Einheit von Glauben und 
Handeln in der Kraft des Geistes" (610). 

16 Though sometimes reference is made to Pindar’s yévor’, olog &ooi paðwv (Pythia 2.72), e.g. 
Dunn 1998, 630. 

17 Cf. Wolter 2009; Wolter 2019, 244. 

18 Wolter 2019, 244. 
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hearers can express (“zum Ausdruck bringen”) this new identity, such that it be- 
comes “erfahrbar” for group-members and “erkennbar” for outsiders.’ Wolter 
also hints at the function of Rom 12.1-2 as providing a “theologisch-ethische 
Deutung" for what follows.*° The advantage of the model is that “ethical” ac- 
tions are more than merely right moral conduct: they have the function of dis- 
playing an identity. The problem, however, is that this function only appears 
to a sociological perspective on Paul’s community formation processes and is 
not related to concepts Paul himself might use, as part of the ancient encyclope- 
dia. In his Romans commentary, Dunn had already hinted at a similar model, 
when he applied the categories of his version of a “New Perspective on Paul” 
to Rom 12: 


In the letter so far Paul’s chief concern has been to redefine the relation between Jew and 
Gentile within the saving purpose of the one creator God. And that has involved a redraw- 
ing of the boundaries and redefining of the characteristics which mark out the people of 
God. Since ethics and communal relationships were part of these boundaries and distinc- 
tive characteristics, his task cannot be completed unless he carries on the process of rede- 
finition into the sphere of ethics.” 


Dunn’s account seems to relate the function of the ethical actions as identity 
markers for the redefined people of God more directly to the theological exposi- 
tion in the preceding letter than Wolter’s does, but this may also be because his 
reading of the soteriology in the “theological exposition” of the letter sets great 
store by sociological categories. The integration is still one that appears only on 
the horizon of the interpreter.” 

As a final model that emphasises a function of the concrete practice to which 
Rom 12-15 exhorts which goes beyond mere “ethics”, we will consider Barclay’s 
reading of Rom 12.1-15.13 as being about the “construction of a Christian habi- 
tus".? Because the concept of a habitus implies dispositions, valuations, and 
perceptions in a given culture that are embodied,” this perspective on the “eth- 
ical instruction” sees certain actions, relations, and attitudes as expressive of 


19 Wolter 2019, 244. 

20 Wolter 2019, 243. 

21 Dunn 1988b, 716. 

22 Or if it is presented as part of the ancient encyclopedia, then in very general terms, unrelated 
to the text of Romans, e.g.: “for a Jew it would be self-evident that faith and theology must come 
to expression in daily living” (Dunn 1988b, 708). 

23 Barclay 2015, 493-519, here 493. For Barclay’s retrieval of Bourdieu’s concept of habitus, see 
Barclay 2015, 506-8, especially n. 23-25. 

24 Cf. Barclay 2015, 507. 
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values, and thus again as more than merely “right conduct”. It allows Barclay to 
interpret the language about the o@pa in Rom 6.12-13 and 12.1 in terms of what 
is enacted in the body.” Some of his formulations seem very close to our own 
articulation in terms of sign production, for instance, when he says that for 
Paul “the body is the place where the resurrection life of Jesus (the new self) be- 
comes visible and active in human lives", that the *renewal of the mind" (Rom 
12.2) needs to be “expressed in the ‘presentation of the body"" (12.1), or that “it is 
in the body that the believer ... is required, visibly and demonstrably, to display 
the presence of the resurrection of Christ, in the service to righteousness and ho- 
liness.”*° Barclay is also right in emphasising that Paul is concerned with “the 
formation of a community structured by and oriented to the good news."? 
What Barclay has in mind here are in particular criteria of worth, status, honour, 
and cultural distinctions which are part of the surrounding culture, but which 
have no place in the new community which is to be based on *unconditioned 
welcome", and aims for a *way of life recalibrated in disregard of whatever eth- 
nic, social, or individual characteristics had previously constituted the believer's 
cultural or symbolic capital.””* The strength of this approach is that the commu- 
nity is supposed to express in their habitus a new orientation of values which 
correspond to the good news. Barclay can also bring into correspondence his in- 
terpretation of Paul's theology of grace, as marked by incongruity with the worth 
of the human recipient, with the values that the embodied habitus should re- 
flect, namely a “welcome” irrespective of criteria of worth, “ignoring norms or 
identities extraneous to the good news."?? At the same time, the logic of gifts 
which create obligations allows Barclay to claim a concept from the ancient cul- 
tural encyclopedia as underlying the nexus between the human response and 
God's action in Christ.” Finally, Barclay can frame this nexus in terms of an el- 
ement from Rom 12.1- 2. He takes the phrase 8ià TWV oiktippüv to 0700 to be 
the foundation of the act of presenting one's body, and that this appeal is to the 
mercies of God “which bears no relation to the preceding status.”** 

We have discussed Barclay's reading in some detail, because it is an excel- 
lent example for how an account of Paul's “theology” and his “ethics” could be 
integrated, based on concepts that are part of the cultural encyclopedia (gifts), 


25 Barclay 2015, 504-505. 
26 Barclay 2015, 505. 

27 Barclay 2015, 508. 

28 Barclay 2015, 509. 

29 Barclay 2015, 512. 

30 Cf. Barclay 2015, 505. 
31 Barclay 2015, 508. 
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and because “ethical” actions appear as expressive of something, and not mere- 
ly as “right moral conduct”. Our own explanation is in many formal respects sim- 
ilar. However, we also have some reservations with regards to Barclay’s account. 
First, Barclay seems to put too much emphasis on “values” and “dispositions”, 
and not enough on the “missional” aspects of the new behaviour.” Second, 
while he claims that “God wills newly competent agents who express in practice 
their freedom from sin and slavery to righteousness",? in his reading of Paul, in- 
congruity is perfected to such an extent that human agency still seems to get less 
scope than it perhaps should (“what is given them is not a new set of competen- 
cies added to their previous capacities””). The main differences, however, will 
emerge from our own positive proposal. 


7.2 How Rom 12.1- 2 frames Rom 12-15 


In this section we show how our own explanation of Paul's use of reason lan- 
guage in Rom 12.1 emphasises a new aspect in how Rom 12.1-2 frames 
12.3— 15.13. To show this we will (1) argue that Paul uses the paraenetic material 
to depict his vision of community life in Rom 12-15; (2) summarise our reading 
of Rom 12.1- 2; (3) propose a way in which our reading of Rom 12.1- 2 frames Rom 
12-15. 


7.2.1 Paraenesis to depict a vision of community life 


We propose that Paul is using the literary form and the traditional content of 
“paraenetic” materials not in order to add a practical application to his exposi- 
tion (like a modern sermon), but rather because in this way he can paint a pic- 
ture of the kind of community with whose formation he is concerned.” 

This then serves as the concrete picture of community life which is required 
for the missional collaboration which Paul seeks to promote. Our own assump- 


32 For our use of “missional”, cf. section 1.4. 

33 Barclay 2015, 519. 

34 Barclay 2015, 518. 

35 Insofar as Paul encourages to a way of life which his hearers have not yet adopted, one 
should speak of a protreptic function; insofar as he encourages them in something they already 
share, of a paraenetic function. Our proposal is not, however, about the literary genre of Romans 
as such (cf. for instance Aune 1991). 
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tion on the “reasons for Romans" debate” is that Paul writes his letter to the Ro- 
mans in order to win the Christ-followers in Rome for a friendly collaboration in 
his missional project.” Because this missional project requires a certain kind of 
community life and a particular understanding of the good news and its impli- 
cations, Paul sets out his basic understanding of the good news in the body of 
the letter. But because this missional project requires a missional existence of 
the communities, he is at the same time using the letter to encourage them to 
the life which embodies such a missional existence, in appropriate sign produc- 
tion. 

That paraenetic material serves such a function, in which a vision of more 
than "ethical" advice is offered, is strongly confirmed by the way in which this 
material is framed in Rom 12.1- 2. To make this point clear, we will first summa- 
rise our reading of Rom 12.1- 2. 


7.2.2 Summary of our reading of Rom 12.1-2 


In chapter 6, we have offered our own explanation of Paul's use of reason lan- 
guage in Rom 12.1 as a contribution to reading Rom 12.1- 2. Romans 12.1- 2 func- 
tions as a protreptic appeal to a certain way of living in the communities of 
Christ-followers. Paul's use of Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1c alludes to traditions about 
genuine humanness, the role of human beings in the cosmos, and the exercise 
of reason as their specific capacity. It presents the way of living to which Paul 
exhorts as the fulfilment of the genuinely human vocation (and indirectly as 
the fulfilment of the aspiration of the philosophers). 


36 Cf. Donfried and Manson 1977, Wedderburn 1988, Jervis 1991, Theobald 2001, Reichert 2001. 
See the further literature cited by Barclay 2015, 455 n. 13. Since a full explanation of Paul's rea- 
son language in Rom 12.1, given its place in the structure of the letter, depends in part upon what 
Paul hopes to achieve in writing his letter as a whole, it is necessary here to state our assump- 
tion, even though there is no space to argue our point in detail. Our interpretation is similar to 
the emphasis on community formation in Barclay 2015, 455 - 457; cf. Theobald 2001, 14: *[Paulus] 
wollte die Rómer für eine ehrliche apostolische Partnerschaft mit ihm dadurch gewinnen, dass 
er sie von seiner Sache überzeugte". 

37 Jewett 2007, 726 speaks of "Paul's missionary project" but restricts it too narrowly to Paul's 
plans for Spain. Reichert's proposal - that Paul wants to both prepare his hearers in Rome in 
case he can visit them and continue in his “Missionswerk” and equip them for a “selbstandige 
Weiterverbreitung des Evangeliums" in case he will not - has much to commend itself (cf. Reich- 
ert 2001, 99). What we mean by “missional” emerges from our reading of the human vocation in 
terms of sign production (cf. our remarks in section 1.4). 
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We have further argued that presenting one’s body as a living sacrifice (Rom 
12.1b), the action to which Paul exhorts, refers to more than simply ethical living: 
what is in view is a missional existence, one that produces signs of the new re- 
ality which has been inaugurated in the messiah. Romans 12.1c identifies this as 
the genuinely human existence in which the vocation of human beings as such 
can be fulfilled. This is based on the liberation and renewal of human beings 
which Christ has brought and which now grounds the missional existence in 
the conditions of the new age which has been inaugurated in the death and res- 
urrection of Jesus and become available for those who belong to him, both Jew- 
ish and Gentile Christ-followers. 

We have further argued that in Rom 12.2 Paul speaks of the renewal of the 
mind and of the capacity to discern the concrete will of God in every situation 
of life in which Jesus-followers find themselves. We have circumscribed this dis- 
cernment of what God wants as the concrete determination of how in a given sit- 
uation Christ-followers can produce the best sign of the good news and the new 
creation. Such a sign will be an action which expresses the good news of Christ 
even in the adverse and hostile conditions of the present (cf. Rom 12.2a) and 
which is oriented toward the eschatological consummation in the new creation 
(cf. especially Rom 13.11-14).°® 


7.2.3 How this reading frames Rom 12-15 


Our reading of Rom 12.1-2 implies that Paul frames the actions to which he ex- 
horts in 12-15 as instances of the sign production in which the human vocation 
consists. Paul applies the concept of a human vocation, with its structure of a 
sign production based on an understanding of God in relation to the world, to 
those in Christ and to the new cosmos inaugurated in Christ. This means that 
the kind of actions for which Rom 12-15 gives examples are more than merely 
“ethical” acts. Rather, they are signs produced by newly liberated human beings 
which “interpret” what God has done through Christ, reflecting the new under- 
standing of God and responding to it and embodying it appropriately and com- 
municatively. 

If our reading is on target, then Paul’s allusion to the philosophical tradition 
about a human role in the cosmos, with its structure of grasping the truth about 


38 The eschatological dimension which is implicit in Rom 12.2a becomes explicit in Rom 
13.11-14. The correspondence between Rom 12.1-2 and 13.11-14 has been emphasised by Käse- 
mann 1980, 348. 
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the cosmos and producing signs of this understanding, appeals to a concept that 
is part of the ancient encyclopedia, and that itself already implies an integration 
of “theology” and “ethics”. For both aspects are held together in the role of 
human beings in the cosmos, the vocation of those who are Aoyıkot. Both the 
true understanding of God in relation to the cosmos and the articulations as ap- 
propriate signs — words, deeds, relations, and dispositions — are based on the 
specific capacity of being Aoyıköc. 

Paul applies this concept of a human vocation to those who are in Christ and 
have been baptised. This means there are important discontinuities with the phil- 
osophical tradition. Their bodies have been liberated from having to produce 
signs of “sin” and “death” and are now able to produce signs of the new reality.” 
Their minds have been renewed and they are able to understand God as he has 
revealed himself in the Christ event.*° Their role is the role of human beings in 
the cosmos, but it is in dynamic relation to the inaugurated new creation and 
oriented towards its eventual consummation.“ 

But at the same time, because the structure of the human vocation is the 
same, what Paul claims as something which can be fulfilled in the concrete ac- 
tions done by those in Christ is the fulfilment of that genuine humanness to 
which the philosophers aspire.“ This genuine humanness is only possible, for 
Paul, through what Christ has done, but in so far as they live up to it in concrete 
acts, it becomes a sign of their genuine human life.? The genuine humanness 
displayed in such actions is itself a sign of the good news, and hence missional, 
because the good news implies that what Christ has done has been for the rescue 


39 See section 5.3. 

40 See section 6.4. 

41 See section 5.4. 

42 This is supported by Rom 16.19, where Paul explicitly expresses his intention for his hearers: 
*For while your obedience is known to all, so that I rejoice over you, I want you to be wise in 
what is good (BEAw 6& bpd Gopods civar eig TO åyaðóv) and guileless in what is evil” (NRSV). 
For the copious Stoic material on the figure of the wise man (0 coqóc; sapiens) see SVF 3.544 - 
656, especially SVF 3.557-566 (the wise man does all things well [navt’ eV noieiv] and his ac- 
tions are perfect [mpGétv teAeiav]; cf. also Rom 12.2d). For a definition of the wise man as some- 
one able to speak well on the great issues and to keep the right measure (netpiwc) in his deal- 
ings with the vicissitudes of life, see Isocrates, Ad Nic. 39 (cf. Rom 12.3 and the emphasis on 
unity [see also Rom 16.17]). 

43 Thus we agree with Barclay that “God’s grace ... generates and grounds an active, willed con- 
formity to the Christlife, in which believers become, like Christ, truly human, as obedient 
agents" (2015, 519), but we are not sure whether his insistence on the “eccentric existence" 
(cf. 518, following the work of D. H. Kelsey, cf. Barclay 2015, 501 n. 12) misses out on a dimension 
of genuine humanness which our reading of Romans (cf. chapter 5) attributes, as one of the im- 
plications of the Christ gift, to those who are rescued. 
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of human beings, not just from future “wrath”, but for their liberation and resto- 
ration to their genuinely human role in the cosmos. That restoration is not a rep- 
ristination,^ however, because it is the role of human beings within a cosmos in 
which the new creation has been inaugurated, and their sign production in the 
present - in suffering and prayer - can become part of God's action to bring 
about the new creation in its full realisation.” 

Thus, the actions to which Paul exhorts are framed as missional signs. Paul 
is concerned with community formation, but this community formation serves 
the purpose of missional existence: a community which lives in the way outlined 
in Rom 12-15 is itself producing a sign of the new reality. It thus becomes the 
primary place, in advance of the eschatological consummation, in which the 
“new creation" is manifesting itself in a world that is still in “eager longing" 
for this to become fully apparent (Rom 8.19). 

The fact that much of the content of Rom 12-13 is not materially different 
from what contemporaries could approve*® should not be surprising, if Paul's 
concern is not with *moral instruction" as such, but, rather, with inculcating a 
mindset that is able to understand the revelation of Christ as the basis for a mis- 
sional existence, producing appropriate signs as a service to God "im Alltag der 
Welt"^' and as summing up in articulate worship the praise and longing of a cre- 
ation which is still in “labour pains".*? This means to live in such a way as that 
one's actions, thought patterns, relationships, community structures, and pat- 
terns of worship are lived with the overriding concern for the appropriate sign 
production for the good news, within the new creation that has begun to be 
launched. 

We may summarise how Paul's framing in Rom 12.1- 2 implies that the ac- 
tions to which Paul exhorts are more than merely "ethical" in six points. First, 
because these acts are performed by agents who are indwelt by Christ and the 
Spirit, these acts are, as it were, “sacramental,” pointing to a reality which 


44 Cf. also Rom 5.15 - 21, where it is clear that God is not just restoring “Adamic” humanity to an 
original situation. In Christ a new situation has begun, which fulfils yet goes beyond what was 
intended for “Adam.” Cf. also our discussion in section 5.2.4.1. 

45 Cf. section 5.4. 

46 For a detailed comparison of Rom 12-13 with Jewish-Hellenistic "ethical instruction" see 
Thompson 2011. For other contexts, see Schnelle 2014, 610. Sometimes, however, such compar- 
isons neglect vital differences that arise due to the embedding of actions in a way of life (for 
such a type of critique, cf. Rowe 2016). Of course, the eschatological outlook of Rom 13.11- 14, 
for instance, is very different. 

47 For the phrase cf. Kásemann 1970, though we use it without his implication that Paul seeks 
to abolish the concept of cult itself, which seems to owe much to his own context. 

48 For the formulation, cf. Wright 2013, 1509. 
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they also make present.^? Second, because they are performed by subjects who 
are aware of a new kind of understanding.” Third, because they are done in a 
liberated body, which is no longer coerced by “sin” and “death”.°' Fourth, be- 
cause they are done in the context of a new kind of community. Fifth, because 
they are done in obedience to the form the human task now takes (as Paul 
thinks, if our reading of Rom 12.1 is on target). Sixth, because they are now “mis- 
sional”, in the sense that others can be drawn to the message of reconciliation 
when they see these actions. 

This way of reading the contribution of Paul’s reason language in Rom 12.1 to 
how Rom 12.1-2 frames Rom 12-15 fully coheres with Paul’s overall aims in writ- 
ing the letter: by framing his vision of their life together as a missional exis- 
tence, which fulfils the genuinely human role in the cosmos, he commends 
and promotes a conception of their community life which is both required for 
the desired collaboration in his missional project and rooted in his theological 
understanding of the new way of being human in Christ, to which such existence 
aims to witness. 


7.3 The ideal of a community fulfilling the human calling 
(Rom 12.1- 13.14) 


In this section we consider several examples from Paul's portrait, in Rom 
12.3- 13.14, of the community of Christ-followers and how they should live to ful- 
fil their human calling. The language of Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1 points to the role of 


49 This seems to be in part what Barclay 2015 emphasises in statements such as "Christian life 
is an impossible newness given as an unfitting gift, such that everything in this life refers back to 
its source and foundation in the Christ-gift, and forward to its eschatological fulfilment as eter- 
nal life" (517). Cf. also Schnelle 2014, 602. 

50 This would be similar to the Stoic idea that a completely right action requires right insight 
(cf. e.g. SVF 3.501). Cf. also Schnelle's claim that Paul's ethics is a “Einsichtsethik” or that “nicht 
im Materialgehalt seiner Weisungen setzt Paulus neue Akzente, sondern in der Begründung" 
(2014, 610), though it is not entirely clear what “Begründung” here means. 

51 Cf. our reading of Rom 5 and 6 in chapter 5. 

52 Which includes Jewish and Gentile Jesus-followers and cuts across social divides. Indiffer- 
ence to previous categories of worth is clearly important for such a new community, but our em- 
phasis is that this displays a new way of being human, rather than simply a critical stance to- 
wards entrenched systems of honour. The positions discussed in section 71.3 can be seen as 
concerned with this aspect, without, however, seeing the importance of the calling of the com- 
munity as such. 

53 We have hinted at our assumption in sections 5.6 and 7.2.1. 
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human beings within the cosmos. It puts an emphasis on genuine humanness, 
on understanding and the exercise of reason, and on humans discovering 
their place in the cosmos. Paul applies these ideas to the new reality of those 
in Christ. 

These themes are to some extent reflected in the structure of Rom 12.1- 13.14. 
For Paul, new creation is already at work in the “microcosm” of the community 
and each member must discover their place within it: They are to think clearly to 
discern their place and their different tasks within the “body” (Rom 12.3 - 8). Yet 
Paul expands the frame: they must also discern their place in their relations and 
towards outsiders (the wider world) (Rom 12.9 - 21) and negotiate their location 
in relation to the wider political reality (Rom 13.1- 7). However, their overall 
place in the cosmos is oriented towards the eschatological horizon of new crea- 
tion (Rom 13.11- 14). 

We have argued that Rom 12.1- 2 frames the material in Rom 12-15 in terms 
of genuine humanness, the human vocation, sign production for the new crea- 
tion, and a new kind of thinking. We will now look at examples within Rom 
12.3- 13.14, where Paul's portrait resonates with these themes directly: in Rom 
12.3-8, with thinking and vocation (section 7.3.1); at certain points in Rom 
12.9-21, with genuine humanness, thinking, and sign production (section 
7.3.2); in Rom 13.11-14, with a vocational sign production for the new creation 
(section 7.3.3). 


7.3.1 The many tasks within the one body (Rom 12.3 — 8) 


Having spoken of the human calling based on the human endowment with rea- 
son, the Aoyixr] Aatpeia, it is highly significant that the first thing to which Paul 
exhorts in Rom 12.3 is a kind of thinking (un onepqpoveiv nap’ 6 Sei ppoveiv 
GAAG qpoveiv eig TO owdqpoveiv).?^ But what they should be thinking about is 
that they are one body in Christ,” that, within this larger whole, each one of 
them has a different task entrusted to them, and that they should not be thinking 
too highly of themselves and their role (un Unep~poveiv nap’ 6 Sei ppoveiv), but 
with appropriate moderation assess their own role (ow@poveiv) according the 
measure that lies in the task entrusted to them (uétpov miotews).** 


54 Cf. also voüg and 8okiiáteww in Rom 12.2. 

55 This point is noted by Keener 2016, 167-172 (who also connects it to reconciliation between 
Jews and Gentiles [170]). 

56 For such a reading of pétpov miotews, cf. Goodrich 2012, 2013b (niotıg as “trusteeship”); Bar- 
clay 2015, 510 (“role of communal responsibility"); Wolter 2019, 265 — 266. The main argument is 
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Thus, right at the start of this passage, Paul puts an emphasis on thinking as 
the human proprium required for genuine humanness, but now oriented towards 
one’s place within the “body” of Christ. Paul addresses every individual in the 
community with this summons (navti T@ Ovtt £v Duiv [Rom 12.3]) but this think- 
ing occurs in the context of the community.” 

Furthermore, by rightly discerning their place within this larger whole, they 
are also oriented towards the new kind of service, the missional existence of the 
community. Paul expresses this vocational point with the simile of a human 
body (o@pa) and its members (uéAn).°8All the members of the “body” have a dif- 
ferent function (ov thv abtrjv Exeı npãěıv [Rom 12.4]), a particular role within a 
larger whole, which need to work together for the purpose of the whole. All those 
in Christ (Rom 12.5) have a common vocation - the missional existence of the 
community — but this overall vocation requires different functions, or, as they 
are called in Rom 12.6, different “gifts” (yapiopata Kata trv xàpi trjv 8odeioav 
iiv Sta@opa). 

Based on these two observations, we can conclude that Rom 12.3-8 con- 
firms our reading of the Aoytxr Aatpeia as referring to the genuine human voca- 
tion, in resonance with the philosophical traditions we have studied. Three ob- 
servations are noteworthy in this regard. 

First, the picture of organic unity of the community in which each member 
contributes to the purpose of the whole is decidedly “teleological.” This coheres 
well with the entire providential and teleological background of the Epictetus 
parallels we have studied in chapter 4. 

Second, the focus on a common task of the community also resonates with 
the themes of the larger discourse on being human and how the endowment 
with reason is what enables humans to fulfil their specifically human goal. We 
may point back to our discussion, in section 3.1.8, of Aristotle’s Politics, where 
the endowment with reason and speech is the basis for the life of a nölıg and 
for the justice required for such a life together. The community of those in Christ 
has become possible through the Christ event; they have been liberated and re- 


the contextual coherence achieved for Rom 12.3-8 and the correspondence with 2 Cor 10.13. Cf. 
somewhat differently the reading of miotic as “reliability” by Schumacher 2012, 229 - 230. 

57 So, rightly, Keener 2016, 168. Cf. Phil 2.1-5. 

58 The story of the application of this image in the political sphere, from Menenius Agrippa on- 
wards, has been told many times. See the material in Walter 2001. For Stoic uses of this image 
see in particular Thorsteinsson 2006, 151-2 (including Epictetus 2.10.4). Epictetus 2.10.4 (see sec- 
tion 4.2) is particularly fascinating because it explicitly uses the term Aoyıoyög for the human 
capacity for reason and applies it to the members (hand or foot) with regards to thinking and 
acting with reference to the whole. 
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newed in their thinking, and now they can and should think clearly in the way 
required for the life and purpose of the community. 

Third, the differentiation, from a basic human role, into more specific cir- 
cumstances and adapted to personal characteristics also finds parallels in 
Greco-Roman philosophical contexts. We have discussed this aspect with regards 
to Epictetus 3.23 and 2.10 in section 4.2 (where we also referred to Panaetius’ 
teaching about the four personae in Cicero’s De officiis). In this perspective, 
Rom 12.3 also fits with the emphasis on self-knowledge required to fulfil one’s 
role.” 

Hence, the parallels which we have emphasised for the interpretation or 
Rom 12.1 are also fruitful parallels for Rom 12.3-8. To summarise how Rom 
12.3-8 contributes in our reading to the missional vocation: the point is to be 
embedded within a particular (messianic) community and to exercise one’s func- 
tion within it in service of the common mission in a way that most promotes the 
common sign production for the gospel. This requires sound estimation of one’s 
own role and individual gifts. 


7.3.2 Signs of genuine humanness and the relation to others (Rom 12.9 - 21) 


In Rom 12.9 - 21, Paul continues his portrait of the ideal life of the community but 
already broadens the focus towards outsiders (cf. Rom 12.14, 12.17- 21). The pas- 
sage is headed by a statement about genuine love (Rom 12.9a) which introduces 
a leitmotif developed in Rom 13.8-10 as a central mark of the life of those in 
Christ.°° The short statements which follow (Rom 12.9b-13) paint in rapid strokes 
a picture of genuine humanness, in which participles (and adjectives) character- 
ise the subjects in terms of ideal actions and dispositions.“ This looks like a 
counter-portrait to the list that characterises the corrupted humanity of Rom 
1.29-31. We note that the list includes service to God (và Kupiw SovAEvovtes 
[Rom 12.11]).9? 


59 Cf. Epictetus 2.10.1 and 1.6.25, discussed in chapter 4. 

60 Against Thorsteinsson 2010, 96, who finds the reference to love “actually quite peripheral". 
61 For a similar determination of the function of the participles, cf. Reichert 2001, 260. 

62 Thus even though in a sense Rom 12 as a whole is under the heading of the service to God 
performed by Christ-followers, this particular statement expresses it concretely as well. This 
reading is to be preferred to the textual variant kaıpw for Rom 12.11. 
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The actions in view in 12.9-15 are more concrete examples of the new life in 
the community.“ While some statements are very basic and general (e.g. dmo- 
OTVYOVVTES TO novnpóv, KOAAWHEVOL TH Ayadw [Rom 12.10])° others are more 
practical and tied to a given context (Toig xpeioig TWV Aylwv KOIVWVOŬVTEÇ 
[Rom 12.13]). But they are all signs of genuine humanness. The ethos described 
through these actions is not missional in the sense that these have to be direct 
acts of proclamation: it includes statements about members getting along and 
not being engaged in competition for honour (tf TÑ GAANAOUS nponyovpevor 
[Rom 12.10]). But it is missional in the sense that by behaving in these genuine 
human ways, they are producing signs which witness to the truth that a new way 
of being human has become possible in Christ.‘ This is further supported by the 
observation that some of the thematic combinations seem to recall earlier state- 
ments from the letter.‘° 

In this portrait of what the genuine human vocation looks like, it is once 
more significant that Paul includes a statement about the right kind of thinking 
(poveiv) in Rom 12.16. They need to think clearly and appropriately about their 
role within the community and their contribution to its unity, and about their 
role and their position towards the wider world. 

And this clear thinking once more has to do with their missional vocation, as 
becomes clear in Rom 12.17b: For they are to be minded towards the noble and 
good (mpovoovpevot Kaàà) and this before all human beings (Evwruov nåvtwv 
avOpwrwv).*” This supports our reading in terms of sign production, because 
what they are thinking about should express itself in actions which others per- 
ceive (and hence is missional). 

And since Rom 12.17b stands in parallel to the injunction not to repay evil for 
evil in Rom 12.17a (undevi xakóv avti KaKod dt06t8OvtTEs), we may infer that even 
the statements about not taking revenge (Rom 12.19-21) have in view the pur- 
pose of the community’s existence, namely being a witness to what the good 
news proclaims, the new creation inaugurated in Christ, and producing the ap- 


63 While Rom 12.14 looks towards outsiders, it may still refer to what should be done when the 
community meets. This verse is often compared to Jesus tradition; for analyses, see Wilson 1991, 
165-171; Thompson 1991, 96-105; Jacobi 2015, 87, 92-96; cf. Wolter 2019, 290. 

64 Note how this is taken up again, forming a kind of inclusio, in Rom 12.21. Though there, addi- 
tionally, it emphasises the injunction not to take revenge. 

65 Cf. Rom 12.17. 

66 For example Rom 12.12 recalls Rom 5.2-5, which already reflects the new situation in Christ 
(cf. section 5.1). 

67 Cf. also Phil 4.8. Note also the motif of mpovoia as one of the marks of being human (cf. 
Dierauer 1977, 227-229). 
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propriate signs of genuine humanness. As far as possible, they should live in 
peace with all human beings (Rom 12.18), and display genuine humanness in 
this way. But if this is not possible, it is precisely their reactions to hostility 
which can function as signs faithfully produced for the new reality of which 
they are called to be witnesses. Paul has already explained in Rom 8.22-23 
that — within the eschatological horizon he presupposes - this may involve suf- 
fering. 

Thus we conclude that Rom 12.9-21 resonates at certain points directly with 
an emphasis on a genuine human vocation, on clear thinking in service of this 
vocation, and on producing signs which reflect the new reality which has begun 
in Christ. 


7.3.3 Rom 13.11-14: The human vocation in its eschatological horizon 


Romans 13.11-14 places the human calling into its eschatological horizon.‘® 
Thus it explains in more detail what not being “conformed to the present age” 
(Rom 12.2a) means and how the “renewal of the mind” (Rom 12.2b) relates to 
the new creation.” The human calling has the structure of a sign production 
based on understanding. We can see this structure also in Rom 13.11-14, with 
an emphasis on eschatology: (1) The aspect of understanding that Paul empha- 
sises in Rom 13.11-12b is the discernment of the eschatological moment, the 
Christ-followers’ location with regards to the renewal of creation. (2) Paul exhorts 
to a sign production based upon this understanding in Rom 13.12c-14. The con- 
nection between the right understanding and the actions which reflect it can be 
seen most clearly in the language used in Rom 13.12cd, which recalls both earlier 
statements which we have argued should be understood as describing a sign 
production (in Rom 12.1b [see section 6.2] and in Rom 6.12-23 [see section 
5.3.2.2]); but it can also be seen in the language used in Rom 13.14, which 
makes it likely that also Rom 13.13 should be understood in this way. The follow- 
ing remarks substantiate this argumentative outline. 

Ad (1): Paul emphasises the discernment of the eschatological moment in 
Rom 13.11 (eiööteg tov Kotpov). This is about knowing what “time it is” in 


68 Cf. the significant parallels of our passage with 1 Thess 5.1- 11, which is full of similar escha- 
tological motifs, and culminates with a vocational statement (5.10) and an encouragement to 
unity (5.11). 

69 For links between Rom 12.2 and Rom 13.11-14, cf. e.g. Cranfield 1979, 679; Byrne 1996, 327 
(though he seems to restrict the function of the eschatological reference to motivation); Hahn 
2017, 237. 
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terms of the new creation inaugurated in the Christ event and its soon expected 
consummation (éyyUtepov hv 1 owtnpia [Rom 13.11]), and acting appropriate- 
ly (“waking up” [Rom 13.11]) based on the recognition of the moment. The owtn- 
pia in Rom 13.11 refers not just to the rescue from divine wrath, but to the mo- 
ment when creation will be fully transformed to the new creation and humans 
transformed and embodied within it."? 

Paul uses the imagery of night and day to express the eschatological “loca- 
tion" of those in Christ in Rom 13.12ab: The night (vV8) has advanced (it is coming 
to its end), the day (ñpépa) is near (Ayyıkev). The imagery of Rom 13.11 and 
13.12ab mesh together (cf. the image of £yepOfjva): the approaching dawn is 
that of the near owrnpia (Rom 13.11), including the fully transformed new crea- 
tion. 

Ad (2): The two exhortations in Rom 13.12cd make use of the eschatological 
imagery that Paul has set up in Rom 13.12ab: 


13c ómo8dpe8a ov Ta £pya 100 OKÖTOUG 
13d év6voupe0a 6£ Ta ónAa TOD PWTÖG 


The darkness (okótoç) obviously aligns with the night (vvé), the light (ác) with 
the day (fipépa), in their eschatological valence as set up by Paul's language. 
Paul uses these terms to qualify the actions to which he exhorts and thereby 
makes a connection between these actions and what they signify and embody 
with respect to eschatology: the Zpya tot okóroug are actions which produce 
signs of “darkness”; the formulation év6voa08at Ta Öna Tod quróg has in 
view actions which produce signs of "light" (though the actions are referred to 
metonymically”). Thus Rom 13.13c and 13.13d are clear instances of sign produc- 
tion. 

This is supported by the observation that these exhortations are similar to 
the exhortations in Rom 12.1b and Rom 6.13, 6.16, 6.19, which use mapiotavat lan- 
guage in different ways to speak about sign production, as we have argued in 
sections 6.2 and 5.3.2.2. This similarity is most apparent in the overlap of the 


70 Cf. our discussion of Rom 8.17- 30 (section 5.4.2). Through Christ and the Spirit the transfor- 
mation of those in Christ has already begun; this incipient renewal is the condition for their abil- 
ity to produce signs in the present, which God can use in *producing" the new world (cf. 1 Cor 
15.58). 

71 The formulation refers to the “putting on” rather than the “using” of the “weapons”. But the 
contrastive parallelism with ta épya tod okótovç makes it clear that actions are in view, and not 
just an “identity”. Jewett’s assumption (2007, 822-823) that 6mAa here must refer to “armour” 
instead of “weapons” is unnecessaty. 
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image of the weapons (örı\a) in Rom 6.13, both for negative (undé napıotavete và 
nEeAN bud önda Adıklag Tf ópopriq) and for positive sign production ([rapootr]- 
cate] tà WEAN DUG ónAa Suxatoovvns rà Beğ), with its use in Rom 13.13d. 

Thus, we may conclude that Rom 13.12 describes the sign production of those 
in Christ in the present as pointing to the new creation. The genuine human vo- 
cation in the eschatological present consists of actions which are both signs of 
the new creation and which embody it in the present. 

A reading of Rom 13.12 in terms of sign production is also supported by 
Paul's use of similar language in Rom 13.14a (£vöboaode tov KUptov ‘Inoobv Xpt- 
otov). Here what they should be “putting on” (£Evöboaoßaı) is Christ.” This shifts 
the emphasis to another way of describing the sign production of the communi- 
ty: the actions to which they are exhorted are pointing to Christ, they witness to 
the Christ event and its significance. Because Christ is the one in whose death 
and resurrection a new age has been inaugurated, this formulation still belongs 
to the eschatological horizon. It also points to Christ as the one who is genuinely 
human and through whom they can exercise their genuinely human vocation. 

Our interpretation of Rom 13.12 and 13.14 makes it likely, that also Rom 13.13 
should be understood to be drawing a connection between “ethical” action in 
the present and what it implies in terms of eschatological understanding. 
While Paul’s language in Rom 13.13 sounds just like a description of decency 
in terms of conventional morality (eDoynuovws)” and warns of excessive behav- 
iour which any moralist might want to rule out, the eschatological valence of the 
day and light imagery established in Rom 13.11- 12b gives Paul's language of wg 
EV épo EVOXNHLOVWS TepiTateiv an eschatological focus, which merely ethical 
applications of day and night imagery would lack.” 

They are not to engage in bouts of drinking and revelry and strife and so on 
(Rom 13.13) because they would thereby behave just as when they could not do 
otherwise, being beholden to the desires of the body, and producing signs of the 
rule of “sin” (cf. Rom 6.12). Their behaviour would be producing signs of the 
“night” from which they are already liberated, even as the entire cosmos has 


72 For comparative material on this image cf. Wolter 2019, 343-344. Our reading in terms of 
sign production has the advantage of integrating this language with Paul’s other statements 
and bringing out the active, missional and vocational emphasis which includes, but goes beyond 
Wolter’s reading of the image (344). 

73 Cf. e.g. Dunn 1988b, 788; Byrne 1996, 400. 

74 An example for the latter would be Seneca, Ep. 122. 
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not yet been transformed to the light of “day” which their sign production is to 
anticipate and embody in the present.” 

Hence, we may conclude from the above remarks that Rom 13.11- 14 clarifies 
the human vocation in terms of eschatology and in relation to Christ. The shape 
of the human calling in Paul is to discern what God is doing in relation to the 
world and to be part of a community which produces the signs shaped by 
that understanding and embodying it appropriately (ethos) and communicative- 
ly (mission). Given that for Paul and early Christ-followers, the Christ event and 
what it inaugurates is the decisive action of God in the present, fulfilling the 
human calling requires this eschatological understanding and the appropriate 
reflection of it, both in distance from the world beholden to the “darkness” 
(Rom 13.12c, cf. Rom 12.2a) and in being “armed” and fully equipped with the 
weapons of “light” (13.12d). By producing signs which appropriately reflect the 
meaning of the Christ event, their semiotic sphere of action becomes charged 
with the meaning of who Christ is. Christ is the truly human one who has brought 
about the change of conditions which can release the genuinely human life, the 
life that fulfils the human calling (Rom 5.12- 21). Romans 13.11- 14 confirms that 
genuine humanness means living in such a way as to embody who Christ is and 
what he did for the world and the new creation which he has inaugurated in ap- 
propriate and intelligent action, as sign production of and for the new creation. 

Thus, we conclude that Rom 13.11- 14 resonates with Rom 12.1- 2 and with 
how it frames the material in Rom 12-13. It amplifies the eschatological notes 
of new creation which are hinted at in Rom 12.2 and makes explicit how the gen- 
uinely human vocation is Christ-shaped (which was only implicit in Rom 12.1b 
via its reference to Rom 6). The new humanity is marked in particular by Christ 
and the new creation, and thus their actions in the present are not merely “eth- 
ical” but vocational signs of an integrated missional existence. 


7.4 Signs of the kingdom and the united community: Rom 
14.1-15.13 


Further direct resonances with our explanation of Rom 12.1-2 in terms of sign 
production and vocation can be found in Rom 14.1-15.13. In this section we 


75 Likewise, the contrast between “putting on” Christ (Rom 13.14a) and not providing for the 
flesh and its desires (Rom 13.14b) does not suggest that the former merely refers to ethical be- 
haviour; rather it makes it likely that providing for the flesh and its desires amounts to a failure 
to be genuinely human in the way that it is now possible: by producing with one’s actions signs 
of the liberation, through Christ, of the body from its enslavement to desires. 
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argue in outline that in Rom 14.1-15.13 Paul explains (1) a meta-principle which 
is (2) vital for the unity of the community of those in Christ. (3) The unity of the 
community is itself the ultimate sign of the genuine humanness that has become 
possible in Christ: when Jews and Gentiles glorify God together, they fulfil their 
vocation as the new humanity. 

Romans 14.1— 15.13 confirms our reading of Rom 12.1 in terms of a human vo- 
cation and of sign production at several points. For the meta-principle is itself 
explained in terms of vocation and sign production. 

Most scholars assume that Paul speaks in Rom 14.1— 15.6 about a situation in 
Rome, where the labels “weak” and “strong” refer to actual groups (and hence 
that Paul *addresses real [not hypothetical] problems in the Roman congrega- 
tions""$), while a minority sees a reference to general types of behaviour, such 
as Paul might have encountered in various places.” Scholars have offered widely 
diverging proposals on the identification of the “strong” and the *weak":7 a ma- 
jority see the "strong" as predominantly Gentile Christ-followers (but including 
Jews like Paul) and the weak as predominantly Jewish Christ-followers (though 
including proselytes and God-fearers).’? Others have seen the “weak” as Gentile 
Christ-followers, who as former God-fearers are still influenced by Jewish cus- 
toms,?? or the “weak” as Jews who are not Jesus-followers and the “strong” as 
Jews who are,?' or have associated the labels with status differences among 
Christ-followers in Rome.?? For our own reading, it is not necessary to determine 
the extent to which Paul's exposition in Rom 14.1— 15.13 is specific to the situa- 
tion in Rome, nor to identify the precise contours of the groups or types of be- 
haviour that are in view. This is because the resonances with our reading of 
Rom 12.1-2 in terms of vocation and sign production are at the level of how 
Paul argues, and do not directly depend on a reconstruction of a social or histor- 
ical situation. However, we concur with the majority view that Paul's language 


76 Barclay 2015, 511. 

77 E.g. Stowers 1994, 320 (“dispositions of character"); Reichert 2001, 271-275 (the “weak” is a 
“Typus, der ... noch nicht durch konkrete Personen repräsentiert ist” [271]); Thorsteinsson 2010, 
91-92; cf. Wolter 2019, 348. 

78 For a concise overview see Wolter 2019, 347— 348. 

79 Cf. Wolter 2019, 347. 

80 F.g. Schmithals 1988, 492 (who lists a lot of comparative material on *wine" and *meat" con- 
sumption [491-492]). 

81 So Nanos 1996, 85-165 (criticised by Reasoner 1999, 131-136). 

82 So Reasoner 1999. 
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fits best with a social context in which there are different views on the observ- 
ance of Jewish food laws and Sabbaths.*? 

For our first point, then, we note the following. In 14.1— 15.13 Paul addresses 
in initially?^^ somewhat veiled terms a problem that has been a central point of 
contention throughout his ministry, namely the problem of aspects of Jewish 
ethos which can no longer be maintained in the same way as before for all 
those who now belong to a community in which Gentile Jesus-followers are ac- 
cepted without having to become Jewish. Paul tries to explain a meta-principle 
and he chooses the practice of abstaining from meat (expressed as eating vege- 
tables [Rom 14.2]) as a concrete example to illustrate this principle.” 

The principle concerns cases where there are different convictions about par- 
ticular actions (e.g. eating or not eating meat) among different Christ-followers. 
When two Christ-followers come to opposite stances regarding such a question, 
their stance may also imply a judgment about the other and about how the other 
lives as a Christ-follower. Paul urges them not to despise or judge the other based 
on their stance but to accept one another? based on their having been accepted 
by God already (ó 0£ó0G yàp avtov mpooeAGBeTo [Rom 14.3]). 

Significantly for our reading, Paul argues for this acceptance of the other 
based on the vocation of the other. For the acceptance by God is based upon 
what Christ has done, so that they belong to him, and upon this a new service 
is founded.” Thus, when discussing potential tensions in the community, he 
reaches precisely for the category of vocational service. In Rom 14.4, Paul pro- 
ceeds to argue by using metaphors for vocation: who are you to judge the 
“house-slave belonging to another" (dAAöTpıov oikétrv), who is responsible to 
their own master (kUptoc).® It is also confirmed by the vocational language of 
not living or dying for one-self,?? but to the koptog in Rom 14.7- 8. Thus, Paul 


83 Barclay 2015, 511 claims a *now widespread consensus" regarding this point, which he elab- 
orates in Barclay 2011. 

84 It is made explicit in Rom 15.8 — 9. 

85 That a generalisation is in view can be seen from the fact that Rom 14.5 mentions a different 
practice (relating the observation of special days). Cf. also Rom 14.21 (drinking wine). 

86 Cf. Rom 14.1, Rom 15.7 (dAAnAoug). 

87 Cf. Rom 14.9, 14.15 (ón£p ov Xpıotög ånéðavev). Cf. also our discussion of Rom 6 in section 
5.3. 

88 Cf. also Rom 14.12 (using Aöyog but not in a sense relevant for Rom 12.1). For slaves as prop- 
erty of their masters see Bradley 2011, 242 (slaves as “items of property over which their owners 
had complete powers of disposal"). Further, Nasrallah 2019, 57—59 on the varied ontological sta- 
tus implied in such perceptions. Paul's point here is that no one else but the kópiog has a right to 
judge the service of those who belong to him. 

89 For this language as vocational, cf. Rom 6.10 - 11. 
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confirms the idea of a service to God (or perhaps here Christ) for all Christ-fol- 
lowers in order to stress that this does not give one Christ follower the right to 
judge another’s service to God.”° 

Furthermore, Paul’s explanation of this acceptance can be illuminated by 
our notion of sign production. Paul can let certain differences of conviction 
and different vocational judgments stand (Rom 14.5) because the overriding prin- 
ciple is that their actions should be producing the appropriate signs in which 
their vocation consists. In some cases, they may perform or not perform a partic- 
ular action, but what matters is that their doing or not doing so produce an ap- 
propriate sign: 


6 YPPOVWV TV rjuépav Kupiw PPOVEI- Kal 6 EOOLWV Kupiw &o0íet, ebyaptoTei yàp TH BE@- xoi 
6 un Eodlwv Kupiw oùk EoPiet Kal EbxaptoTEi TH Oed. (Rom 14.6) 


This leads us to our second point.” Such thinking is required for the unity of the 
community because it is able to overcome differences of opinion by adopting a 
viewpoint which sees actions and decisions not merely as acts, but in terms of 
sign production in which what signifies and what is signified matter, and in 
some cases what is signified matters more.” 

What an action signifies depends on circumstances, which include the con- 
victions of fellow Christ-followers. An act which produces a sign of one’s own 
conviction may be an appropriate sign in some circumstances. But insofar as 
it creates a stumbling block for the “brother”, is to be judged a wrong act, pre- 
cisely because of the sign it produces (Rom 14.13).?? Even if it is a good conviction 
in itself,” insofar as it harms a “brother”, it is no longer a “walking in love” (ov- 
KETL KATA åyánnv rrepınateig).” 


90 Cf. also the self-examination with regards to one’s role in the “body” in Rom 12.3-8. This 
point holds at least in matters that do not pass a certain threshold (thus Paul uses the example 
of Adyava). If the point would be circumcision, we should rather expect the intense polemics of 
Philippians 3.2-3. 

91 Beginning from Rom 14.13, Paul focuses on how the principle of acceptance is important for 
unity. 

92 The same principle is expressed in 1 Cor 10.31 (cite oUv go0iete etre mivete eite vt noleite, 
navra eig 6ó£av Veo nocte). 

93 Paul plays with different uses of xpivetv in Rom 14.13. 

94 Cf. the reference to the good spoken of as evil (Rom 14.16). The meta-stance Paul takes is also 
the basis for the statement in Rom 14.14, which points to a logic of sign production as well: in- 
sofar as something becomes, in context, a sign of what is kotvóv, it may no longer be appropri- 
ate as a sign to be produced by the agent who wants to serve Christ, even if their personal con- 
viction is different. The discussion in 1 Corinthians 10.23-33 is, of course, closely related. 

95 And thus it deviates from the leitmotif of love (cf. Rom 12.9a, Rom 13.8-10). 
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The relevance of an understanding in terms of sign production for the unity 
and vocation of the community is clearly confirmed by Rom 14.17- 18. The partic- 
ular questions of food and drink are not the issue in and of themselves,?6 but 
insofar as they become the occasion for an appropriate sign production in the 
given circumstances and given the involved agents: whether the sign concerns 
“brothers” in the community or even outsiders.”” What matters is the “kingdom 
of God" and serving in it: 


17a ov yap Eotıv Å BacuAe(a Tob 0700 Bpáotc kai md0t¢ 
17b óAAà ôikarooúvy Kal eipr|vn Kol xopà Ev nvevpatı ayiw- 
18a 6 yàp Ev TovTw dovAedwv TH Xpiovà 

18b evdpeotos TH 08i 

18c xai Sdxtpos roig dvOpwrots. (Rom 14.17 - 18) 


Paul here clearly states that what matters is not the particular praxis in terms of 
food and drink (Rom 14.17a), but whether one's actions produce an appropriate 
sign of Stkatoovvn, eiprivr and yapà Ev mvevpatt ayiw (Rom 14.17b). What is re- 
quired is that these actions become signs for the kingdom of God (ßaoıXeta tod 
0700 [Rom 14.17a]). The phrase Baoteta tod 07007? refers both to those aspects of 
the current age in which God's reign is already inaugurated through those in 
Christ, who already “rule”, producing appropriate signs of 6txatoobvn (cf. our 
discussion of Rom 5.17 and 5.21 in section 5.1.3), and to the consummate reality 
in the future, the new creation to which their sign production points. The com- 
munity in which 6txatoovvn is displayed in this way is the *already-inaugurated" 
sign of the new world which has been decisively launched in Christ.?? It is in this 
way (év tovtw SovAevwv TW XptoT@) that they fulfil their vocation, serving 
Christ (Rom 14.18a). In doing so, they produce signs and serve in a way which 
is well-pleasing to God (Rom 14.18b, cf. Rom 12.1, 12.2). And someone who serves 
in this way is also approved by human beings (6ó0xitog roig àvOpumoig [Rom 
14.18c]), both other Christ-followers and those outside.! This shows that such 
sign production is also missional, because it communicates a different way of 
being human, one which can overcome differences of ethos in service of a com- 
mon calling, as the *body" of Christ. 


96 For a perspective in which humans go beyond sustenance, see also Epictetus 1.6.14. 

97 The perspective on outsiders may be implicit in the subject of Rom 14.16 (BAaonpeiobw). It 
is explicit in Rom 14.18 (8öKınog Toig dvOpwrots). 

98 Cf. 1 Cor 4.20; 6.10 — 11; 15.24; 15.50; Gal 5.21; 1 Thess 2.12. 

99 Cf. Rom 5.17 and 5.21. 

100 Even though outsiders might also react differently, with incomprehension or even persecu- 
tion. 
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This leads us to our third point. The unity in the “body” is itself the ultimate 
sign for the kingdom and the new way of being human. Paul stresses the impor- 
tance of this unity in Rom 14.19, where what counts is the building up of the com- 
munity (1 oikodoun f| eig GAANAOUs).’™ But it becomes clear that this unity func- 
tions as a sign of what God is doing, when, in Rom 14.20, Paul calls the united 
community itself TO Epyov tod 0£00 which would be undermined by human ac- 
tions insisting on divisions based on “food”.’” The sign of unity is at the same 
time God's work and something to which the appropriate vocational sign produc- 
tion of those who belong to the community contributes (which requires clear 
thinking about one's own convictions, and the differing convictions of other 
members in the “body”). 

This point is articulated particularly clearly towards the end of our passage, 
in Rom 15.5 - 7. Paul articulates the goal of a united community in the form of a 
wish that expresses what he has been trying to promote with his writing:*% 


6 6€ Beög TÅG bronovfig kai Tig MapaKANoEws Swn opiv TO AUTO qpovelv Ev AAANAoIG KATA 
Xptotov "Inooóv (Rom 15.5). 


This picks up exactly Rom 12.1- 2 by expanding upon the kind of unity in the 
“body” of Christ that followed as his first explanation of the Aoyıkr) Aatpeia in 
Rom 12.3-8. They need unity in the kind of thinking (ppoveiv) required for 
their vocational purpose, defined by Christ, so that they can produce the appro- 
priate signs which fulfil their genuinely human calling: 


iva ópoðuv asov Ev Evi oTOpaTt S0FACNTE TOV HEOV Kal natépa TOD Kupiov riuàv Inood Xpı- 
otov (Rom 15.6). 


Their calling is to praise God, together, as a united community, in which Jews 
and Gentiles who belong to the messiah, Jesus, can stand together as a renewed 
humanity.‘ Epictetus describes the human vocation as a vpveiv tov Bedv 


101 Cf. also Rom 15.2. 

102 Barclay 2015, 512, 515 seems to restrict the reference of the “work of God” to a “person”, 
rather than the community (like e.g. Cranfield 1979, 723). In contrast to Rom 14.15, however, 
the context of Rom 14.19 and the overall trajectory towards the unity expressed in Rom 
15.5-7 seems to favour an interpretation in terms of the community (so e.g. Dunn 1988b, 825; 
Jewett 2007, 866 [though he strains the metaphor of oixoSopr (Rom 14.19) by understanding 
épyov as “building erected by God”]). Note that Epictetus 1.6.19 offers a fascinating vocational 
parallel to the ëpyov tod 0200 in Rom 14.20. 

103 Cf. the encouragement (napakAfjotc) in Rom 15.5 with Rom 12.1a. 

104 This becomes explicit in Rom 15.8 9. 
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(1.16.20), such as God can be known in his providential works. Paul describes the 
human vocation here as giving glory to God (S0&dCetv tov 0£6v), such as he has 
made himself known in the messiah. And when they do this together, as Jewish 
and Gentile Christ-followers, with one mind and with one voice, their worship 
proclaims in words what their unity communicates as the ultimate sign of the 
new way of being genuinely human, which has become possible through the res- 
cue brought in Christ: the true humanness of the Jew-plus-Gentile community 
created in the risen Christ and by the Spirit.'?^ This is what underlies Paul's ap- 
peal for mutual welcome: 


Ato npooAayßaveode GAANAOUG, Kadwg Kai ó Xpiotóc rpoogAópero Hpac eig 605av Tod 0£00. 
(Rom 15.7) 


They should accept one another, as Christ has accepted them, and in this way 
produce a sign that gives God glory (eig 60£av tod 0700). Their unity based on 
Christ is a sign of the 60£a tod 0200. The conclusion of the discursive argument 
of the letter, Rom 15.7— 13, brings these themes to a climax, in a complex tapestry 
which weaves together scriptural texts — law, prophets, writings — with a focus on 
the messiah and the renewed humanity in which Jews and Gentiles (Rom 
15.8-9) can be brought together in the messianic communities, in their common 
worship and in their joint service. 


7.5 Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have shown that our novel explanation of Paul's reason lan- 
guage in Rom 12.1 emphasises a new aspect in how Rom 12.1- 2 frames Rom 
12-15. By applying the idea of a human vocation — with its structure of a sign 
production based on a new understanding of God - to the task of those in Christ, 
Paul frames the “ethical” material and the actions to which he exhorts as a mis- 
sional sign production in which the human vocation is fulfilled. In framing Rom 
12-15 in this way, “theology” and “ethics” are integrated by a conception that is 
part of the ancient encyclopedia. This is because the structure of the human vo- 
cation as a sign production based on an understanding of God in relation to the 
world already integrates in itself “theology” and “ethics”. Paul's application of 
the idea to those in Christ goes beyond anything Epictetus might have envisaged, 
because such existence is oriented towards Christ and the new creation. Howev- 
er, because the structure of the human vocation is the same, he might have still 


105 Cf. also how Ephesians 2.11- 21 develops such ideas explicitly. 
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recognised, had he come across Paul’s letter, that Paul claimed in this genuinely 
human existence the fulfilment of the aspirations of the philosophers. 

Furthermore, we have pointed out resonances in Rom 12-15 with these 
themes from Rom 12.1-2. Thus, we have seen that the integrated missional exis- 
tence which is offered in an idealised picture in Rom 12-15, despite using con- 
ventional forms, nevertheless contains a strong emphasis on the vocation of 
Christ-followers to represent God and witness to the good news by their deeds 
and words. We have also pointed out how the logic of sign production, with 
which we have analysed the structure of the human calling in Paul, and in 
the philosophical tradition, is an influential part of the picture offered in Rom 
12-15. The goal of the united community, which represents the fulfilment of gen- 
uine humanness, is to overcome the divide between Jews and Gentiles, by co-re- 
lating them to Christ, in mutual appreciation, common worship and joint service 
to God. Paul hopes that his writing will prepare a future collaboration in the mat- 
ter of the good news with the Christ-followers in Rome. He draws on powerful 
protreptic motifs that are familiar from philosophical discourse and which are 
influential in the wider cultural contexts. But these are ultimately rooted in 
his theological anthropology, which, we have argued, is centrally determined 
by the idea of a vocation for human beings. It is in the shape of this vocation 
that what is separated out as theology and ethics, or theory and praxis, is insep- 
arably linked and bound together. The notion of sign production further empha- 
sises how this is grounded in the defining characteristic for human beings in 
Paul’s time: their endowment with reason. This reason has been renewed in 
the wake of the Christ event, and the renewed human beings can now aspire 
to embody and communicate the truth of the good news in a way that anticipates 
the new creation and thus contributes to its eventual consummation. 


8 Paul on the human vocation: Concluding 
summary 


In this final chapter we briefly summarise our main results. 

In chapter 1, we proposed that the problem of why Paul uses the language of 
Aoyıkög in Romans 12.1 deserves fresh consideration in its ancient context. We 
have sketched our own solution in outline: by using the language of Aoytxr) Àa- 
tpeia, Paul appeals to the philosophical idea of a genuinely human vocation in 
the cosmos and claims its possible fulfilment in the communities of Christ-fol- 
lowers. Our solution rests on a fresh reading of some of the parallels that inter- 
preters have adduced, in particular Epictetus 1.16.20 — 21, and on a broader con- 
textualisation of the definition of human beings as 0vrrà Aoyıra Gia. We have 
pointed out weaknesses and strengths of previous proposed solutions, which 
chiefly render Aoyıkög either as “reasonable”, “spiritual”, or “genuine”, though 
we have also discussed Reichert's proposal (“communicative”) and Scott's recent 
suggestion (*guided by reasoning thought"). These proposals either focus on lin- 
guistic parallels (the “semantic approach") or on thematic parallels (the “tradi- 
tionsgeschichtlich approach"). The problem with the “semantic approach" is that 
the parallels are linguistically similar, but may be thematically different from 
Rom 12.1; conversely, the “traditionsgeschichtlich approach" finds parallels 
which are thematically similar (resting on a judgment about the topic), yet 
may be linguistically distant. We have advocated an approach which focuses 
on fewer qualitative parallels, which are explored in depth and within a broader 
ancient discourse. Finally, we have introduced some of our interpretative terms 
(“human vocation”, “genuine humanness", “sign production"). 

In chapter 2, we have evaluated Scott’s recent study on the semantics of Aoyt- 
kög, which identifies seven different categories of its use. We have found that 
Scott's study puts some important linguistic constraints on other solutions, 
but that it contains several methodological problems, and that his own proposal 
for Rom 12.1 contextualises too narrowly and misses the significance, within the 
ancient cultural encyclopedia, of discussions involving humans as Aoyıka [Wa 
and of the evaluative connotations of such language within ancient discourse 
on what it means to be human. In particular, we have examined the evidence 
on which Scott's own proposal for Rom 12.1 rests and shown that it offers inad- 
equate parallels for Aoyur| Aatpeia. In the same chapter (section 2.2), we have 
then explored the definition of human beings as 8vnta Aoyıka (ia using a cor- 
pus-based discourse analysis. We have shown in detail that this definition was 
pre-Pauline, associated mainly with Stoicism, but also became part of other phil- 
osophical traditions, and would have been well known to wider audiences. We 
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thus show that it is plausible to assume that Paul could allude to the concept. We 
have then surveyed key discourses in which the notion of human beings as ra- 
tional animals is used in discourse on the human place in the cosmos, on the 
human vocation, and on the ideals of genuine human life. This represents the 
first step in our approach towards a broader contextualisation of Rom 12.1. 

In chapter 3, in complementary fashion, we have surveyed key texts in the 
wider Greco-Roman discourse on what it means to be human (mainly based 
on an evaluation of texts discussed in secondary literature). Through this broad- 
er contextualisation we have shown the prominent role given to the human en- 
dowment with reason in ancient anthropological reflection. These traditions link 
up with our investigation into the initially mainly Stoic definition of human be- 
ings as 0vri1à Aoyıka (ia, which marks an endpoint of a development, in which 
central aspects of what it means to be human are associated with humans' spe- 
cific capacity as beings endowed with reason. This includes justice, worship, 
community life, and cultural production. Through this we could show that within 
the ancient encyclopedia, speaking about humans as rational animals is no mere 
classificatory exercise, but can be a way of speaking about genuine humanness. 
In the same chapter, we have also discussed the idea of a human role in the cos- 
mos and the language used to express such an idea. In conversation with a study 
by Heinemann, we have identified three criteria for the notion of a human voca- 
tion in Greco-Roman philosophical contexts: divine intentionality, a task for 
human beings, and a distinct capacity on which this task is based, which can 
be recognised by human beings. We have then discussed this notion by means 
of several examples: we have analysed in detail an important passage in Iambli- 
chus' Protrepticus (which uses Aristotle's lost work as a source) which shows the 
language and teleological motifs that form part of discussions of the human role 
in the cosmos; we examined further evidence in Seneca, which shows how nor- 
mative conceptions of the human task are based upon their distinct capacity of 
being rational; finally, we have cited further examples which show that this idea 
was widespread and how it could be expressed using a variety of language. 

In chapter 4, we have examined key texts in Epictetus which are necessary 
for understanding Epictetus 1.16.20 —21 as a qualitative parallel to Romans 12.1. 
The main result is that we have shown that Epictetus 1.16 uses the language of 
Aoyıkög to speak about the distinct capacity on which a human vocation is 
based. Epictetus 1.16.20 describes what this vocation consists in with the 
image of singing hymns to God and uses the language of épyov (Epictetus 
1.16.21) to identify this description as his task as one who is Aoyıköc. We have 
shown this through a detailed exegesis of the entire Discourse 1.16. We were 
able firmly to locate Epictetus on the map of the ancient discourse on being 
human by pointing out several resonances with themes and motifs we studied 
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in chapters 2 and 3. Such an attempt can make plausible, as we argued, the pro- 
posal that Epictetus is an important parallel for Rom 12.1 because he brings to 
clearest expressions traditions which were widespread. We have further 
shown, based on Epictetus 1.6 and 1.16, that there is a two-part structure to 
the human vocation in Epictetus. We have analysed this structure as a sign pro- 
duction based on an understanding of the world in relation to God: humans are 
meant to use their specific capacity, reason, to discern God’s providence and to 
produce signs of their understanding. Such “sign production” involves intelligent 
articulations of God’s providential concern for human beings as well as an ap- 
propriately “ethical” response in terms of gratitude. The language of singing a 
“hymn to God” (Epictetus 1.16.20) is suitable as a description of the human vo- 
cation which captures both aspects. In this chapter we have also shown, based 
on an analysis of Epictetus 2.9, that the definition of human beings can be direct- 
ly employed to speak about genuine humanness. All of this has prepared us for 
reading the reason language in Rom 12.1 in a vocational sense. 

In the light of these findings, we have turned to Romans in chapters 5-7. In 
chapter 5, we have argued that there is strong evidence in Rom 1-8 for reading 
Paul’s argument as being about genuine humanness as well as being about sal- 
vation, in a way in which both are fully integrated. We have shown this, first, by 
arguing that Rom 5.12-21 is key to the argument of Rom 1-8 and that it claims 
that the Christ event implies that a new way of being human is available for 
those in Christ. This was supported both by general considerations about the 
Adam-Christ comparison and in particular by our reading of the language of 
“ruling” in Rom 5.17 and 5.21. Second, we have confirmed the importance of gen- 
uine humanness for Romans 1-8 by an analysis of Rom 1.18-32 which shows 
that Paul here describes the corruption of genuine humanness and that his cri- 
tique of humans implies the idea of a human vocation. We have shown this both 
with reference to Jewish-scriptural traditions and with reference to Greco-Roman 
traditions. The broad contextualisation in terms of the wider discourse we have 
examined in chapter 3-4, both in terms of language and motifs, has allowed us 
to detect in Rom 1.18 — 21 not only the idea of a human vocation, but also a struc- 
ture of the human vocation which is similar to the structure of the human voca- 
tion in Epictetus, namely an appropriate sign production based upon a true un- 
derstanding of the world in relation to God. We have further argued that the 
strong emphasis upon the corruption of thinking in Rom 1.21-22 and Rom 
1.28 supports our claim that the issue is genuine humanness. This is because, 
in the light of the wider discourse we studied in the previous chapters, the cor- 
ruption of thinking is at the same time the corruption of that which makes hu- 
mans human and is the basis of their human calling. Further support for our 
reading has come from Paul's use of Jewish traditions about dehumanising 
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idolatry in Rom 1.23-25. That genuine humanness and the idea of a human vo- 
cation underlies Paul’s argument in Rom 1.18-32 is particularly important in 
view of the strong links between Rom 1.18-32 and Rom 12.1- 2. In this chapter, 
we have also argued, third, that Rom 6.1-11 claims that through the messiah’s 
death and resurrection the bodily conditions for human beings have changed, 
such that it is now possible for those in Christ to exercise their genuinely 
human vocation. This vocation consists in producing signs of 6tkatoovvn. This 
reading is confirmed in Rom 6.12- 23, where we have argued that Paul's language 
of mapiotavat describes the vocation of Christ-followers as a sign production 
which is missional in that it witnesses to and embodies the meaning of Christ's 
death and resurrection. By producing signs of the Sixotoovvn 0£00, those in 
Christ make manifest the truth about how God has rescued human beings so 
that they can exercise their genuinely human role in the cosmos. This interpre- 
tation of Paul's napiotavat language in Rom 6 is important because Paul recalls 
it in Rom 12.1b. Fourth, we have briefly argued that Rom 8.5 — 6 further supports 
our reading by emphasising the role of the Spirit for the renewed thinking re- 
quired for the genuinely human vocation, while Rom 8.17-30 puts the human 
vocation into a dynamic relation to a cosmos in which the new creation has 
been inaugurated: human beings are called, in suffering and prayer, and in 
the power of the Spirit, to be people in whom the signs of new creation are al- 
ready coming to birth. In these respects, Paul goes significantly beyond Epictetus 
and the philosophical tradition. Finally, we indicated how such an emphasis on 
genuine humanness makes excellent sense in terms of Paul's own sense of vo- 
cation as an "apostle to the Gentiles" (Rom 11.13). Having established these 
points we could then turn to Rom 12.1. 

In chapter 6, we have proposed our novel explanation of Paul's reason lan- 
guage in Rom 12.1 and shown how it works exegetically in Rom 12.1- 2. Key to our 
explanation is the recognition that Epictetus 1.16 uses the language of Aoyıkög to 
speak about the capacity upon which a human vocation is based, and that Epi- 
ctetus 1.16.20 — 21 is a parallel to Rom 12.1 in precisely this respect. We have dem- 
onstrated, first, that the syntax puts constraints upon any interpretation of the 
Aoyir| Aatpeia in Rom 12.1c. For Rom 12.1 is an act of exhortation or encourage- 
ment to a certain action (as marked by the rrapakokeiv in Rom 12.1a; cf. Epictetus 
1.16.21). This action is described as a "presentation of one's body as a living sac- 
rifice" in Rom 12.1b. In Rom 12.1c (trjv Aoyuajv Aatpeiov bu@v) Paul makes a 
comment upon this action, using the reason language we set out to explain. 
This comment must contribute to the overall aim of exhortation to the action de- 
scribed in Rom 12.1. We have argued that the action described in Rom 12.1b is 
missional sign production for the new creation inaugurated in the messiah. 
This interpretation is strongly supported by the links created by Paul's use of 
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mapiotavat language in Rom 12.1b and Rom 6, where Paul uses it to describe the 
calling of those in Christ as a new service in which the body is used for produc- 
ing signs of the 6iotooUvn 0200 such as it has been displayed in Christ, and, 
hence, the vocation of producing signs of new creation and the good news. In 
this interpretation, Paul's description, in Rom 12.1b, of the missional task of 
those in Christ as a sign production based upon an understanding of God as 
he has made himself known in Christ should be compared with Epictetus' de- 
scription of the task of human beings as “singing hymns to God" (Epictetus 
1.16.20). As we have seen, this is an apt image to express the two-part structure 
of the human vocation as an understanding of divine providence in the world 
and responding to it in appropriate sign production. Epictetus identifies this de- 
scription as his vocation (£pyov) as a human being (Aoyıkög [Epictetus 1.16.21]). 
In our interpretation of Paul's reason language in Rom 12.1, Paul makes the same 
move: Rom 12.1c identifies the description of the missional sign production (Rom 
12.1b) as the genuinely human vocation (Aoyıkr) Aatpeio) of those in Christ. This 
meets our syntactical criterion because arguing that a certain action is the fulfil- 
ment of one's role as a human being in the cosmos is an effective protreptic strat- 
egy. To establish that within the ancient encyclopedia, the Aoytkr| Aatpeia could 
refer to a “genuinely human vocation" we needed to argue three points. First, 
that Aatpeia could be used in Rom 12.1c to speak of a service to God as a voca- 
tion. We have made this plausible based on an investigation of Paul's own use of 
Aatpeia and Aatpevetv (including consideration of LXX tradition), an example 
from Plato’s Apology and a passage in Philo. Second, that Aoyıkög in Rom 12.1 
could refer to the specifically human capacity on which a vocation is based. 
Such a sense is clearly documented in our reading of Epictetus 1.16 - 20. Given 
that Epictetus 1.16.20 —21 is a strong thematic parallel to Rom 12.1, and in the 
light of our overall considerations of the philosophical and wider cultural tradi- 
tions we have treated in chapters 2-4, and whose significance for Rom 1- 8 we 
established in chapter 5, this assumption can claim strong support. Third, that 
the adjective Aoyıkög could modify the action noun Aatpeia in such a way as 
to point to its subject. We have shown that this is possible based on a general 
consideration of the ways in which adjectives can modify nouns, which includes 
the subject of such an action. We have confirmed this by looking at examples of 
adjectives modifying the noun Aatpeia. But we have demonstrated the point by 
discussing an example in Diogenes Laertius where the adjective Aoyıkög is ac- 
tually used to modify an action noun in such a way as to point to human beings 
as its subject. Because Aoyıkög can refer to human beings as the generic subject 
of a human task, and because Aatpeia can refer to a service to God by any sub- 
ject, we could then conclude that it is possible that the Aoyıkrı Aatpeia refers to 
the idea of a human vocation. Owing to the aspirational dialectic inherent in the 
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concept of a vocation we have argued that the best rendering of Aoyuxn Aatpeta is 
“genuinely human vocation.” The result of our new explanation of Paul’s reason 
language in Rom 12.1 is that Paul presents the missional sign production in Rom 
12.1b as the genuinely human vocation in Rom 12.1c. We have then further shown 
in this chapter how Rom 12.2 coheres with our reading of Rom 12.1. We have ar- 
gued that the renewal of the mind refers to an active process of appropriating the 
new understanding of God (in relation to the world) that has become available in 
the Christ event. We have further argued that öokıyaleıv in Rom 12.2c should be 
understood as vocational discernment. It is concerned with finding the best way, 
in a given situation, to use one’s actions to produce signs of the good news and 
of the new creation inaugurated in the messiah. 

In chapter 7, we have shown how our novel explanation of Paul’s reason lan- 
guage emphasises a new aspect in how Rom 12.1- 2 frames Rom 12-15. We have 
argued that Rom 12.1-2 implies that the missional sign production of those in 
Christ is their truly human vocation. This frames the actions to which Rom 
12-15 exhorts as vocational signs. The notion of a human vocation (as a sign 
production based on an understanding of God) integrates what are traditionally 
called “theology” and “ethics”. If Paul appeals to such a conception in Rom 12.1, 
as our new explanation of Paul’s reason language suggests, then this would help 
explain the integration of Paul’s “theology” and “ethics”, which interpreters 
have claimed in various ways, by means of a concept that is part of the ancient 
encyclopedia. We have further shown that, in select passages in Rom 12.3- 15.13, 
there are direct resonances with the main themes of our explanation of Rom 
12.1-2 (genuine humanness, the human vocation, sign production, a new kind 
of thinking). We have established that Rom 12.3-8 emphasises vocational think- 
ing with regards to the unity of the “body”; that, at several points in Rom 
12.9 - 21 there is an emphasis on genuine humanness and a new kind of thinking; 
that Rom 13.11- 14 amplifies the eschatological and christological dimensions of 
the truly human sign production; and, finally, that the argument of Rom 
14.1-15.13 grounds an appeal for mutual welcome and unity in arguments 
about the Christ-followers’ vocation and service to Christ. Towards the end of 
this passage, Paul makes it clear that in particular the unity of Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christ-followers, in their united worship and joint service, is the major sign of 
the new way of being genuinely human and the inaugurated new creation in 
Christ. Paul’s own vocation is to exhort those in Christ to this way of fulfilling 
their role as human beings in a cosmos that is itself being transformed. 
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